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Intellectual  Cooperation 
and  World  Peace 

BY  RAFAEL  HELIODORO  VALLE 

This  matter  of  intellectual  cooperation  is  a  serious  problem.  Na¬ 
tions  are  ignorant  of  each  other,  hence  they  fail  to  understand  each 
other,  and  it  is  a  commonplace  that  international  misunderstand¬ 
ings  have  been  the  source  of  endless  prejudices.  One  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  peace  is  ignorance.  When  we  hear  a  human  voice,  we  catch 
the  accent  of  a  personality  and  our  sympathy  is  aroused ;  when  we  write 
to  each  other,  when  we  talk  to  each  other,  when  we  call  a  truce  to  our 
hostilities  and  negotiate,  each  of  us  learns  so  much  of  the  other’s  problems 
that  we  are  often  able  to  work  out  a  solution,  arrive  at  an  agreement, 
and  shake  hands  over  it.  Even  though  we  speak  the  same  language,  noth¬ 
ing  is  gained  if  we  have  no  opportunity  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
There  are  in  America  noble  spirits  who  could  be  of  service  to  the  rest 
of  us  if  we  could  come  to  know  them.  Inability  to  read  and  write  is  one 
sort  of  ignorance.  Another  sort  of  ignorance  is  one  country’s  ignorance 
of  another.  Labor  for  intellectual  cooperation  is  authentic  labor  for  peace. 

There  can  be  intellectual  cooperation  of  a  thousand  sorts.  You  can 
help  a  foreigner  find  a  street,  or  you  can  organize  an  exposition  of  arche¬ 
ological  treasures  or  of  your  country’s  best  books.  This  is  an  ambitious 
program,  and  it  calls  for  exemplary  persistence  and  a  sympathy  which 
rises  above  prejudices  born  of  sensitiveness,  prejudices  of  geography  or 
of  culture.  Each  country  has  a  human  product  which  merits  the  interest 
of  other  countries,  as  well  as  a  stock  of  natural  wealth  which  should  be 
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announced  and  explained  to  the  world.  Every  constructive  message 
ought  to  be  advertised  as  widely  as  possible.  Every  sort  of  merchandise 
is  the  bearer  of  an  idea,  so  that  merchants,  like  the  rest  of  us,  arc  able 
to  further  intellectual  cooperation.  Every  country  should  work  out  an 
inventory  of  its  productions,  including  of  course  the  products  of  the  in¬ 
vestigator  and  the  artist,  and  publish  its  inventory  with  all  the  advertising 
facilities  at  its  command.  The  wider  the  publicity,  the  more  effective 
the  cooperation. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  problems  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  Plans  have  been  drawn  up;  ofl&ccs  have  been  established  for  the 
organization  of  systems  of  mutual  aid.  But  the  task  is  scarcely  begun.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  situation  in  Spanish  America.  Every  Interamcri- 
can  Conference  passes  resolutions  in  favor  of  intellectual  cooperation; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  little  measurable  progress. 
The  Rotary  Clubs,  the  Lions  Clubs,  and  the  physicians  who  travel  about 
by  airplane  have,  it  is  true,  done  something  practical  and  something 
which  may  serve  as  profitable  example.  A  doctor  from  the  Lima  Lions 
Club,  for  example,  or  the  Rotary  Club,  lands  in  Monterrey  or  Havana, 
and  if  he  wishes  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  to  give  a  lecture,  visit  an 
institution,  or  collect  information  about  some  matter  which  interests 
him,  he  finds  every  facility  at  his  disposal  as  completely  as  if  he  were 
working  at  home.  The  man  of  letters  or  the  artist  who  arrives  from  some 
distant  point  without  previous  announcement  or  some  influential  con¬ 
nection  will  not  find  every  door  opened  to  him  immediately. 

The  first  specific  problem  which  arises  when  we  attack  the  large 
problem  of  intellectual  cooperation  may  be  that  of  how  to  secure  a  book 
or  a  bit  of  concrete  information  about  some  individual  or  some  social 
movement.  For  example:  Which  is  the  best  short  story  that  appeared  in 
Venezuela  in  1947.^  What  is  the  present  status  of  studies  of  cardiology 
in  Peru  ?  To  whom  shall  I  turn  for  such  information The  first  thing 
that  might  occur  to  me  would  be  to  apply  to  the  Consul  or  the  Embassy 
or  the  Legation  of  the  country  involved.  The  first  obstacle  will  be  that 
neither  the  Consul  nor  the  Ambassador  receives  information  promptly 
from  his  country  which  would  enable  him  to  answer  such  questions;  or 
if  a  book  is  required,  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  libraries.  If  I  undertake 
to  order  the  book  from  the  country  of  its  origin,  the  troubles  multiply. 
The  machinery  for  international  payments  may  be  inadequate,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  get  hold  of  a  directory  of  publishers  or  book  dealers  or 
to  learn  which  national  office  has  charge  of  such  matters;  in  one  instance 
it  may  be  the  Department  of  Education,  in  another  the  National  Library, 
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or  perhaps  some  Peruvian  or  Venezuelan  Cultural  Institute. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  been  and  is  helping  us  substantial¬ 
ly  with  its  Handbook^  of  Latin  American  Studies,  the  annual  which 
catalogues  the  best  publications  of  all  our  countries  and  characterizes 
them  with  instructive  sobriety,  and  through  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  has  a  department  of  intellectual  cooperation  and  ever  since  its 
foundation  has  been  helping  investigators  and  answering  thousands  of 
questions,  even  impertinent  ones.  The  North  Americans  have  established 
various  useful  fellowships — Rockefeller,  Guggenheim,  subventions  from 
the  Department  of  State  and  various  universities — and  have  founded 
three  public  libraries  which  lend  books  otherwise  accessible  only  in  their 
libraries  at  home:  the  Franklin  in  Mexico  City,  the  Rub^n  Dario  in  Ma¬ 
nagua,  and  the  Artigas- Washington  in  Montevideo.  These  examples  arc 
evidence  that  money  can  be  set  to  work  in  behalf  of  intelligence,  to  fur¬ 
ther  good  will  among  men,  to  create  and  stimulate  friendship,  and  there¬ 
by  to  further  the  progress  of  democracy. 

In  the  course  of  its  recent  meeting  in  Mexico,  the  UNESCO  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fundamental  importance  of  such  cooperation,  and  the 
magnificent  bibliographical  bulletin  which  it  sends  us  from  Paris  calls 
our  attention  to  various  aspects  of  publishing  activity  in  Europe. 
UNESCO  was  born  in  London,  at  a  conference  of  the  ministers  of  public 
instruction  of  several  countries  occupied  by  the  Nazis:  France,  Belgium, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  These  officials  undertook  to  work  for  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  intellectual  cooperation  when  their  countries  should  be  liber¬ 
ated.  The  program  was  amplified  and  was  extended  to  other  areas:  sci¬ 
ence,  education,  culture.  UNESCO  is  concerned  with  the  diplomatic 
aspects  of  culture,  and  any  aid  to  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  Culture  has  many  enemies;  but  it  can  win  new  friends  every  day. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  scholars  and  intellectuals  who  have  been 
willing  to  serve  an  evil  cause,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  men  of  good  will 
can  win  hearts  for  the  right.  It  has  been  said,  with  justice,  that  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  and  the  music  of  Bach  have  won  battles  for 
human  fraternity  and  that  Louis  Pasteur,  saving  the  lives  of  millions 
from  his  quiet  laboratory,  has  done  more  for  the  world  than  Napoleon. 

Intellectual  cooperation  must  undertake  the  noble  task  of  bringing 
men  together  through  their  sympathies,  through  the  similarity  of  their 
higher  impulses,  and  by  smoothing  out  their  differences.  Every  school, 
every  group  of  individuals  brought  together  by  their  desire  to  uplift  man¬ 
kind,  every  institution  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  better  world,  is  in 
duty  bound  to  labor  so  that  men  may  live  together  harmoniously. 
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It  is  a  sad  paradox  that  the  very  Hispano-Americans  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  carry  out  the  program  of  intellectual  cooperation,  or  at  least  to 
work  for  it  steadily,  cannot  take  on  the  burden.  In  the  Latin  American 
countries  the  man  of  letters  is  unable  to  live  by  letters  (with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  notably  in  the  Argentine).  He  must  work  at  other  time-con¬ 
suming  activities,  sometimes  even  as  a  radio  commentator,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  university  teaching  and  journalism. 

The  following  might  be  suggested  as  measures  which  might  make 
for  effective  intellectual  cooperation: 

1.  The  establishment  in  each  country  of  a  Bureau  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation,  for  the  unification  of  all  activity  in  this  direction.  These 
offices  should  be  in  charge  of  trained  workers  who  understand  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  problem  and  who  have  wide  connections  outside  the 
home  country. 

2.  The  establishment  of  Interamerican  fellowships  on  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  possible  scale.  Scholars  who  have  worked  in  other  countries  are 
by  that  fact  the  best  agents  of  international  friendship. 

3.  The  organization  of  art  expositions  which  can  in  time  embrace 
every  part  of  Hispano-America. 

4.  The  organization  of  study-conferences  at  which  there  shall  be 
absolute  freedom  of  expression. 

5.  The  publication  in  the  most  important  daily  papers,  as  often  as 
every  week  if  possible,  of  information  concerning  Hispano-American 
cultural  activities. 

6.  Summer  schools  and  visiting  professors  (like  those  sponsored  by 
Columbia  University  in  New  York)  can  do  a  great  deal  for  cultural  re¬ 
lations,  as  can  certain  institutes  which  have  been  established  for  the  same 
noble  purpose. 

7.  The  radio  and  the  movie  newsreel  can  help  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  on  life  in  the  remotest  countries,  as  they  are  already  proving.  Mar¬ 
coni  and  Lumiere  arc  the  two  glorious  doctorcs  honoris  causa  of  intellec¬ 
tual  cooperation  as  an  instrument  of  peace.  The  great  Lusitanian  E^a  de 
Queiroz,  like  Jules  Verne,  prophesied  in  his  A  ctdade  e  as  serras  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  new  world  in  which  the  antipodes  would  talk  together. 

In  our  time  the  responsibilities  of  the  writer  arc  of  the  heaviest.  He 
must  help  solve  many  of  the  problems  which  oppress  mankind.  One  of 
his  great  tasks  is  to  save  men  by  teaching  them  to  speak  a  common  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  writer  to  shut  himself  into  his  laboratory 
and  labor,  each  in  his  own  fashion,  on  his  contribution  to  the  cultural 
atomic  superbomb. — Mexico  City. 


Giovanni  Papini  and 
Hispano- American  Culture 

BY  ARTURO  TORRES-RIOSECO 

A  T  THE  SUGGESTION  of  scvcral  fficiids,  I  propose  to  allow  myself  some 
comments  on  an  article  by  Signor  Giovanni  Papini  entitled  Lo 
^  que  AmSrica  no  ha  dado  ( Revista  de  AmSrica,  Bogotd ).  An  opin¬ 
ion  has  no  value  in  itself;  it  acquires  validity  only  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
who  is  qualified  to  express  an  opinion.  When  some  Chilean  or  Argentine 
nincompoop  tells  us  there  is  no  culture  in  the  United  States,  we  turn 
our  backs  on  him;  when  Jose  Enrique  Rodo  denies  certain  fundamental 
aspects  of  our  culture,  we  try  to  reason  with  him.  Signor  Papini  is  one  of 
the  deftest  and  best  documented  of  Italian  critics;  Signor  Papini  is  a 
stylist  of  the  first  water  and  a  great  expert  in  matters  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  And  yet  the  numerous  somersaults  which  Signor  Papini’s 
thinking  has  turned  in  half  a  century  have  deprived  him  of  the  right  to 
our  unlimited  confidence.  There  are  three  basic  faults  in  his  work:  ex¬ 
cessive  Catholicism,  excessive  self-assurance,  lack  of  solidity  in  his  judg¬ 
ments. 

Excessive  Catholicism  led  Signor  Papini  to  accept  the  doctrines  of 
Signor  Mussolini;  excessive  self-assurance  brought  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  understands  Dante  is  Signor  Papini; 
as  a  result  of  his  lack  of  solidity  he  was  never  able  to  complete  his  often 
announced  Historia  de  la  Uteratura  italiana.  As  a  result  of  these  three 
characteristics  Signor  Papini  stirs  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  some  quarters 
and  provokes  noisy  discussions;  because  of  these  three  characteristics  the 
Italian  critic  has  strayed  out  beyond  the  field  of  European  letters  which 
he  knows  so  well  and  has  wandered  into  a  field  where  his  intuition  is 
not  able  to  cover  his  lack  of  knowledge. 

In  other  words.  Signor  Papini  has  only  a  half-knowledge  of  our  cul¬ 
ture.  Since  this  is  true,  we  must  not  take  what  he  says  too  seriously,  but  he 
has  given  us  an  excuse  to  chat  a  little  with  him.  The  fundamental  error 
into  which  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Christ  has  fallen  is  to  judge  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  continent  without  any  aid  from  its  economic  and  political  phases. 
What  would  Signor  Papini  say  if  we  undertook  to  judge  the  culture  of 
Italy  by  the  Fascist  period  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Italy  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  culture  of  Europe  ?  Our  economic  and  politi- 
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cal  situation  is  the  chief  reason  for  our  cultural  backwardness,  and  if  that 
is  neglected  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  valid  conclusions.  When 
we  take  these  considerations  into  account,  we  find  our  historical  existence 
reduced  to  a  scant  century  of  independent  life,  and  I  believe  that  in  this 
short  space  of  time  we  have  produced  an  unquestioned  culture.  If  Signor 
Papini  is  willing  to  be  consistent,  he  will  compare  us  with  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Signor  Papini  opens  his  essay  with  a  string  of  platitudes.  He  declares 
that  America  owes  everything  she  has  and  is  to  Europe,  that  America 
has  never  been  able  to  mount  to  the  European  level,  that  America  has 
never  returned  the  treasures  which  she  received  from  the  Latin  civiliza¬ 
tions.  He  drives  these  points  home  in  the  following  words:  “We  will 
begin  with  religion.  Not  one  great  theologian,  not  one  renowned  mystic. 
One  saint:  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima.”  I  do  not  know  whether  Signor  Papini 
has  ever  heard  of  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  or  the  Nun  of  Tunja,  but 
Senor  Sanin  Cano  has  answered  him  cleverly  with  the  reminder  that  they 
make  saints  in  the  Vatican  and  not  in  America. 

“Now  as  to  philosophy.  America  has  given  the  world  no  original 
philosophers  and  no  independent  systems.”  He  mentions  then  three 
names  which  he  has  heard  somewhere:  Felix  Varela,  Jose  de  la  Cruz  y 
Caballero,  the  Colombian  Torres  (I  repeat  the  names  just  as  he  gives 
them).  We  could  go  on  in  this  way  and  list  several  dozen  more  for 
Signor  Papini.  And  coming  down  to  the  present,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  for  Signor  Papini  to  study  the  writings  of  Varona,  Korn,  Romer, 
Vaz  Ferreira,  Caso,  and  a  score  of  others? 

In  literature  Signor  Papini  stumbles  badly.  In  the  colonial  period  he 
mentions  only  Castellanos  and  forgets  Garcilaso,  De  Ona,  Del  Valle,  and 
Caviedes,  Sor  Juana,  and  all  the  great  chroniclers  and  Spanish  epic  writers 
who  were  acclimatized  in  America.  He  says  of  the  modern  writers:  “A 
few  of  them  have  managed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  find  translators,  but 
none  of  them  has  ever  become  really  popular  and  none  of  them  has  exer¬ 
cised  any  notable  influence  on  European  literature.”  If  this  is  true,  it  is 
not  the  Americans  but  the  Europeans  who  are  to  blame.  It  is  certain  that 
Hugo  Wast  and  Vargas  Vila  have  been  popular.  Their  books  have  been 
sold  in  the  railroad  stations  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  If  Dario,  Sar- 
miento,  Bello,  Rodo,  Gabriela  Mistral,  Alfonso  Reyes,  Henriquez  Urena 
have  not  been  popular  and  have  had  no  influence  in  Europe,  so  much 
the  worse  for  Europe.  When  Signor  Papini  exclaims :  “The  art  and  the 
personality  of  Silva  have  remained  unknown  to  a  continent  which  went 
mad  over  Oscar  Wilde,”  he  is  merely  accusing  Europe  of  bad  taste  and 
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ignorance.  And  when  he  writes:  “Rivera’s  Vordgine  makes  a  poor  show¬ 
ing  beside  the  novels  of  Kipling,”  he  simplifies  the  question  to  a  degree 
that  inclines  us  to  question  his  literary  taste  and  his  own  culture.  What 
do  rivalries  have  to  do  with  it  ?  The  novels  of  Kipling  and  the  novels  of 
Rivera  can  live  side  by  side  on  the  basis  of  their  very  different  merits. 

“Students  of  Spanish  philology  know  the  writings  of  Bello  and  of 
Cuervo,  but  nobody  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  ever  dreamed  of 
putting  them  on  a  level  with  Menendez  Pelayo  or  Men^ndez  Pidal.” 
Here  Signor  Papini  is  completely  wrong.  Menendez  Pidal  himself  has 
paid  tribute  to  the  importance  of  these  two  philologians.  It  would  be  hard 
to  compare  Cuervo  and  Menendez  Pelayo  since  one  was  a  philologian 
and  the  other  something  completely  different.  Then  Signor  Papini  re¬ 
fuses  to  allow  us  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  (whom  he  calls  “Pedro”)  and 
declares  that  he  “happened  to  be  born”  in  Mexico.  He  maintains,  more¬ 
over,  that  “the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  has  no  such  importance  in 
the  history  of  Spanish  letters  as  the  poet  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,”  a  line 
of  reasoning  which  is  a  little  like  comparing  a  Chilean  guanaco  with  a 
Valencian  orange. 

In  the  matter  of  art  the  situation  is  even  worse.  Signor  Papini  reports 
that  he  has  “leafed  through”  (notice  how  profoundly  interested  our  critic 
is  in  his  subject)  two  volumes  of  Jose  Leon  Pagano.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Italian  essayist  needs  help  from  the  Argentine  bibliographers.  One  lone 
artist,  “the  Mexican  Diego  de  Rivera,  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  European  critics,  but  he  has  attained  no  such  reputation 
and  has  exercised  no  such  influence  as,  for  example,  Pablo  Picasso.”  Is  it 
possible  that  Signor  Papini  has  never  heard  of  Portinari  or  Orozco  ?  But 
he  docs  have  a  case  against  us  here.  If  these  three  painters  lived  in  Europe, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  enjoying  world-wide  fame  and 
would  be  quite  as  influential  as  Picasso. 

“In  the  field  of  science  the  situation  is  no  better.”  Well  now,  it  might 
be  worse.  Signor  Papini,  and  you  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  done  in  our  America  in  bacteriology,  in  anthropology,  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  biology.  Perhaps  we  should  remind  you  that  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  science  has  been  awarded  to  a  savant  from  Argentina. 

It  pains  Signor  Papini  greatly  to  be  driven  to  such  melancholy  con¬ 
clusions.  “As  an  Italian — as  a  brother  of  the  Americans  in  the  sphere  of 
culture — I  should  have  been  glad  to  find  much  more.”  You  should  do 
some  studying.  Signor  Papini ;  the  only  way  to  find  things  is  to  take  an 
interest  in  them  and  hunt  for  them.  Inform  yourself,  friend,  read,  travel,* 
and  I  can  guarantee  that  your  efforts  will  be  rewarded.  I  know  that  yeu 
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arc  an  admirer  of  the  Iberian  culture,  which  in  a  degree  is  also  our  cul¬ 
ture;  the  only  thing  you  need  do  now  is  to  learn  something  about  what 
you  arc  talking  about.  All  of  us  who  are  studying  and  trying  to  call  the 
world’s  attention  to  our  culture  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  study  the’ Mayan  and  Incan  cultures,  because  I  know  that  you 
Europeans,  with  your  infatuation  for  the  Renaissance,  know  nothing  and 
care  nothing  about  such  matters.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  study  our  culture 
between  1840  and  1898.  If  you  will  do  this,  I  am  sure  you  will  change 
your  opinion. 

You  inform  us  that  we  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  create  a  culture. 
If  you  believed  in  the  potency  of  political  and  economic  factors,  you 
would  realize  that  an  economy  of  the  colonial  and  feudal  type  does  not 
favor  the  development  of  a  civilization;  if  you  knew  what  our  dictators 
were  and  what  our  demagogues  still  are,  you  would  appreciate  that  our 
entire  culture  has  been  built  with  tears  and  blood,  that  we  have  gained 
our  liberties  inch  by  inch,  by  our  own  native  efforts,  and  that  we  have 
never  asked  foreigners  for  help  in  overthrowing  our  tyrannies.  You  de¬ 
clare  that  “the  eighteen  hundreds,  all  over  Europe,  from  Russia  to  Spain, 
were  a  century  of  giants  and  creators  in  all  fields  of  activity”  and  that 
when  you  discovered  that  it  was  not  so  in  America  “your  disappointment 
was  all  the  more  profound  and  bitter.”  If  by  “eighteen  hundreds”  you 
mean  the  nineteenth  century,  you  can  rest  easy,  since  during  that  cen¬ 
tury  our  continent  produced  giants  like  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Alberti, 
Sarmiento,  Juarez,  Marti,  Bello;  certain  sublime  monsters  whose  names 
I  do  not  wish  to  recall ;  and  creators  like  Machado  de  Assis,  Euclydes  da 
Cunha,  Rodo,  Palma,  Montalvo,  Dario  (one  of  the  three  great  Spanish- 
language  poets),  Hostos,  Olmedo,  Lizardi,  Gonzalez  Prada,  and  many 
others  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  consider  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  Signor  Papini  adduces  to  explain  the  absence  of  American 
figures  of  the  first  magnitude.  We  have  not  given  the  world  a  Jesus  Christ, 
a  Plato,  a  Dante,  a  Milton,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Cervantes,  a  Darwin,  or  a 
Descartes.  Agreed.  But  Signor  Papini  knows  that  personages  of  this  cali¬ 
ber  are  not  numerous  in  modern  Europe  and  are  very  rare  in  Italy.  Why 
should  we  be  expected  to  produce  them  in  a  short  space  of  a  hundred 
years  ?  But  we  already  established  a  glorious  cultural  tradition,  as 
rich  as  that  of  any  European  country  and  superior  to  that  of  many  Euro- 
I>ean  countries. 

Please  do  not  forget.  Signor  Papini,  that  we  have  plowed  the  sea  with 
our  great  Captain;  that  we  have  cultivated  our  soil  so  successfully  that 
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tcxlay  we  are  able  to  feed  Europe;  that  we  have  sowed  and  harvested  in 
the  living  rock;  that  we  have  overthrown  a  hundred  tyrants  and  shot  an 
intruding  European  Emperor;  that  we  have  given  asylum  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted  of  Europe,  to  the  refugees  from  Nazism  and  Fascism;  that  we 
opened  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Italian  proletariat,  and  that  with  all 
this  we  have  found  time  to  cultivate  beauty  and  spirituality.  To  ask  more 
than  this  of  us.  Signor  Papini,  shows  a  lack  of  information,  of  delicacy, 
even  of  common  kindness. — University  of  California. 


New  Aspects  of  Andre  Gide 

BY  CHARLES  EUBfi 

The  publisher  Ides  et  Calendes,  of  Neuchatel  and  Paris,  has  just 
published  in  rapid  succession,  with  the  care  for  elegance  and  neat¬ 
ness  of  appearance  which  has  made  this  publisher  famous,  two  new 
books  by  Gide:  Le  retour  and  Poetique.  The  former  is  a  fragment  of  a 
work  of  imagination.  The  latter  is  particularly  important  as  a  key  to 
Gide’s  manner  of  thinking.  Written  as  an  introduction  to  an  anthology 
of  French  poetry  which  is  to  appear  shortly,  this  poetique,  planned  to 
justify  the  anthologist’s  choices,  amounts  to  a  literary  manifesto. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  manifesto  of  the  sort  should  emanate  from 
a  writer  whose  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  prose  writing,  and  who 
is  at  this  moment  at  the  apogee  of  his  reputation ;  but  we  must  face  the 
facts  as  they  are.  It  is  true  that  all  the  way  from  the  Pleiade  to  the  Sym¬ 
bolists  it  was  always  a  young  poet  of  a  new  “school”  who  undertook  the 
task  of  annihilating  his  predecessors.  But  in  our  generation  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  idols,  even  the  seating  arrangements  on  Parnassus,  seems  to  be  by 
common  consent  entrusted  to  serious  individuals  whose  own  medium  is 
prose.  In  preparing  an  anthology  of  the  poets  of  the  past,  Andre  Gide  is 
only  following  the  example  set  by  Ramuz  and  Thierry  Maulnier;  and 
JeanPaulhan  is  doing  a  similar  service  for  the  poets  who  are  still  among  us. 

Gide  expects  his  choice  to  shock  many  readers,  and  he  makes  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  forestall  the  cries  of  indignation.  “I  have  been  influenced  in  my 
choice  by  my  preference  for  the  relatively  rare  French  verse  which  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  musical,”  he  announces.  The  phrase  “relatively  rare”  marks 
disapproval.  We  are  reminded  of  the  frequency  of  a  similar  evaluation 
from  German  critics  of  French  literature.  The  Germans  are  inclined  to 
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the  belief  that  French  poetry  is  lacking  in  genuine  lyricism,  except  in  the 
case  of  Verlaine,  whom  they  consider,  both  racially  and  spiritually,  as 
an  inheritor  of  the  German  Ued. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Gide,  who  may  not  even  have  noticed  this  stub¬ 
born  German  prejudice,  does  not  carry  intolerance  so  far.  If  he  ignores 
Marot  and  Rcgnier,  “ni  chanteurs,  ni  enchanteurs,”  if  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  seventeenth  century  classics  of  the  drama  arc  outside 
his  field,  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  “Ronsard  is  the  dominant  figure  in 
French  poetry  and  it  is  not  till  we  reach  Victor  Hugo  that  we  find  such 
lyric  effusion.” 

The  important  matter,  the  animus  that  underlies  his  whole  study, 
is  this  matter  of  Gide’s  attitude  toward  Hugo.  Readers  will  remember 
that  when  he  was  asked  one  day  whom  he  reckoned  the  greatest  French 
poet,  he  replied:  “Victor  Hugo,  alas!”  If  there  is  a  sort  of  apology  here 
for  the  “alas!”  it  is  hedged  about  with  such  qualification  and  such  reti¬ 
cence  that  the  famous  epigram  of  yesterday  sometimes  seems  more  inno¬ 
cent  than  the  homage  of  today.  Thus  Gide  takes  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
the  frankness  of  a  student  in  an  Algiers  lycee,  who  declared  that  Hugo’s 
finest  Alexandrines  impressed  him  as  empty  and  unpleasant. 

The  key  to  Gidc’s  book  is  certainly  his  preference  for  music.  Victor 
Hugo  is  for  him  the  best  of  the  poets  who  lack  this  clement. 

His  condemnation  of  Peguy  is  more  unqualified,  and,  we  must  add, 
more  courageous.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  study  was  written 
during  the  Occupation,  at  the  moment  when  Vichy  was  making  Peguy 
over  into  a  precursor,  a  sort  of  national  hero.  At  that  moment  Gide  wrote 
down  without  hesitation:  “It  seems  to  me  that  his  Alexandrines  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  those  of  his  Eve  in  particular,  rank  with  the  worst  that  have 
ever  been  patched  together  in  any  language.” 

In  spite  of  our  admiration  for  this  ingenious  study  and  for  this  com¬ 
bative  spirit  which  age  has  not  weakened,  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
of  M.  Gide  that  he  practice  what  he  preaches  and  show  us  what  he  can 
do  with  the  Alexandrine  himself.  Le  retour  meets  our  challenge.  It  is  a 
fragment  of  a  work  which  was  never  completed  and  which  forces  us  to 
the  admission  that  these  arc  not  the  best  verses  Gide  has  written.  Their 
arid  rhymes  and  their  general  dryness  arc  a  little  over-reminiscent  of  the 
verse  tragedies  of  Voltaire. 

In  the  same  volume  with  Le  retour  we  find  the  previously  unpub¬ 
lished  correspondence  of  Gide  with  the  composer  Raymond  Bonheur, 
who  was  to  set  he  retour  to  music.  There  is  something  piquant  in  the 
confrontation  of  the  youthful  Gide,  who  was  fired  with  interest  in  all 
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the  genres  and  in  all  sorts  of  problems,  with  the  master  which  the  young 
writer  became  and  whom  the  PoStique  reveals  as  a  serious  specialist, 
solidly  sure  of  his  dislikes  and  his  preferences. 

Preferences }  Is  it  not  possible  that  Gide*s  susceptibility  to  music  in 
verse,  to  that  elusive  something  which  is  lyrism,  is  really  the  expression 
of  a  nostalgic  turn,  of  a  yearning  for  escape — ^the  nostalgia  of  a  supremely 
successful  prose-writer  who  longs  for  release  from  the  realm  of  law  and 
reason  in  which  his  destiny  has  imprisoned  him  } — Paris. 

Austria’s  “Backhendl”-- 
Literature 

BY  ALFRED  WERNER 

SOME  TIME  AGO  I  Went  to  Ncw  York’s  German  section,  Yorkville,  to 
attend  the  premiere  of  the  first  movie  produced  in  liberated  Aus¬ 
tria — and  I  was  deeply  disappointed.  In  Vienna,  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  bombardments  of  spring  1945,  and 
many  industrial  centers  of  Austria  are  in  ruins.  Nprly  a  million  Aus¬ 
trians,  one-seventh  of  the  total  population,  were  pressed  into  the  Nazi 
army,  and  large  numbers  of  Austrian  soldiers  perished  in  Norway,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  glory  of  the  Fuehrer;  even  of  those  who  have 
returned  physically  intact,  many  arc  tired,  disillusioned,  nervous  wrecks. 
Of  Austria’s  beautiful  women,  many  died  from  starvation  or  in  Nazi 
soldiers’  brothels.  After  the  country’s  liberation  it  was  found  that  an  un¬ 
expectedly  large  percentage  of  the  population  were  tainted  by  close 
collaboration  with  the  Nazis,  while  the  Austrian  Underground  had  been 
weak  and  inefficient.  It  was  necessary  to  dismiss  hundreds  of  university 
teachers,  editors,  actors,  and  other  professional  men  and  artists  who  had 
betrayed  their  own  country  to  the  foreign  invaders.  While  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  three  major  political  groups — ^thc  conservative  Austrian 
People’s  Party,  the  Social  Democrats,  and  the  Communists — ^had  been 
anxious  to  cooperate  in  order  to  save  their  country  from  chaos,  they  soon 
fought  one  another  and,  to  make  the  confusion  worse,  started  to  stir  up 
feeling  among  the  powers  of  occupation  (Britain,  France,  the  U.S.A., 
and  Russia)  in  order  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters! 

Austria,  Central  Europe’s  pivotal  state,  is  at  present  a  cauldron  of 
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conflicting  tendencies  and  trends,  an  abyss  of  misery,  but  it  is  also  a 
laboratory  of  the  future.  For  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  that  of 
the  world,  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  whether  or  not  Austria  will 
succeed  in  eradicating  completely  any  Anschluss  ideas,  and  whether  the 
country,  put  on  a  healthy  economic  basis,  will  be  able  to  replace  narrow 
partisan  interests  by  genuine  parliamentary  government  which  v^ould 
include  the  progressive  and  leftist  elements  as  well  as  the  conservatives. 

It  would  have  been  an  excellent  idea  if  the  film  studios  in  Rosen- 
huegel  (Austria’s  little  Hollywood)  had  had  the  sincerity  and  courage 
to  produce  movies  showing  their  country’s  terrific  struggle  for  self-dis¬ 
covery  and  independence,  if  they  had  shown  the  world  the  revival  of  true 
spiritual  Austrian  values.  Instead,  they  outdid  Hollywood  by  producing 
a  sentimental  and  hypocritical  affair  with  seductive  countesses  and  amor¬ 
ous  lieutenants,  Johann  Strauss  waltzes  and  backhcndln — indeed,  the 
latter,  the  fried  chicken  (which  you  can’t  get  now  in  Austria  except  for 
astronomical  black  market  prices)  were  the  major  dramatis  personae! 

I  should  not  have  expected  too  much,  though.  I  knew  that,  alas,  one 
of  the  disturbing  features  of  post-war  writing  in  Austria  was  the  revival 
of  the  bachjiendl  literature — why  on  earth  should  movie  directors  be 
less  hypocritical  and  insincere  than  book  publishers,  editors,  and  authors  ? 

“Ils  n’ont  rien  appris  ni  rien  oublie,”  one  is  inclined  to  exclaim, 
for  that  backJiendl-\\X.tx2.\mc.  with  its  escape  from  reality  into  a  saccharine 
sentimentality  is  no  invention  of  1947  or  1948.  It  existed  in  the  classic 
era,  despite  Grillparzer,  Raimund,  Nestroy,  and  Lenau,  as  it  throve  more 
recently  in  the  days  of  Hofmannsthal,  Beer-Hofmann,  and  Wildgans. 
It  simply  mirrors  one  of  the  most  fatal  traits  of  the  Austrian  character: 
the  tendency  to  look  the  other  way  whenever  unpleasant  facts  have  to  be 
faced.  But  it  has  not  always  gone  unchallenged ;  in  the  20th  century,  for 
instance,  this  so-called  Gemuetlich\e'tt  in  the  realm  of  art  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  was  nothing  but  the  dubious  fruit  of  a  desire  to  avoid  sharp 
conflicts  and  strong  convictions,  was  most  mercilessly  attacked  by  Karl 
Kraus  and  Adolf  Loos.  In  his  red-covered  magazine.  Die  Fcicf{el  (The 
Torch)  Kraus  assailed,  among  other  things,  the  total  lack  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  the  Austrian  writers  and  artists,  as  well  as  their  re¬ 
sorting  to  what  the  French  call  la  phrase  toute  faite,  the  beautiful  but 
almost  meaningless  stereotyped  phrase  as  a  vehicle  of  escapism.  At  the 
same  time  Adolf  Loos,  precursor  of  Le  Corbusier  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  erected  in  Austria  the  first  streamlined  modern  houses,  devoid 
of  cheap  pseudo-Gothic  or  pseudo-Renaissance  adornment,  the  smooth 
facade  of  which  was  decried  by  many  of  his  compatriots;  in  a  scries  of 
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frank  essays  Loos  attacked  the  make-believe  moonshine  in  all  realms 
of  creativity,  from  the  arts  and  crafts  to  interior  decoration. 

Kraus  (d.1936)  and  Loos  (d.1933)  lived  to  see  the  victory  of  a  po¬ 
litical  party  that  endeavored  to  replace  the  morally  and  ethically  bank¬ 
rupt  system  of  old  Austria  by  a  new,  progressive  order:  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats.  In  Vienna  and  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  voted  for  them, 
the  Socialists  through  heavy  taxation  compelled  the  rich  minority  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  underprivileged.  They  built  large,  hygienic, 
and  modernistic  apartment  houses,  provided  the  lower-income  classes 
with  free  medical  care,  public  baths,  kindergartens,  and  spacious  parks, 
and  waged  a  large-scale  battle  against  that  “Austrian”  disease,  tubercu¬ 
losis. 

One  of  its  victims  was  Alfons  Petzold,  the  most  gifted  of  Austrian 
Arbciterdichtcr,  or  proletarian  poets.  He  would  never  have  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  his  birth  had  not  the  Socialist  Party  encouraged  and  aided 
him.  He  attended  courses  on  modern  literature  given  at  the  Volksbil- 
dungsverein  (a  sort  of  Educational  Alliance) ;  there  he  got  acquainted 
with  such  modern  and  progressive  writers  as  Anatole  France,  Maxim 
Gorki,  and  G.  B.  Shaw,  whose  very  names  were  anathema  to  the  Austrian 
reactionaries;  his  realistic  poems,  telling  of  a  pariah’s  desire  to  participate 
in  the  delights  of  this  wondrous  world,  and  of  his  wish  to  fight  them, 
were  printed  in  the  Arbeitcr-Zeitung, 

There  were  Austrian  writers  who  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
endless  description  of  flimsy  sex  affairs  between  aristocrats  and  shopgirls, 
solving  all  social  problems  of  this  globe  by  providing  said  girls  with  hand¬ 
some  compensation  for  their  services  and  marrying  them  off  to  some 
God-fearing  commoner.  There  were  Schnitzler’s  drama.  Professor  Bern- 
hardi,  assailing  anti-Semitism  and  clerical  interference  in  the  duties  of 
a  physician;  Anton  Wildgans’  play,  Armut,  dealing  with  the  social  prob¬ 
lem;  the  revolutionary  poems  of  Petzold  and  Josef  Luitpold,  to  give  a 
few  examples.  But  the  Austrian  authorities  utterly  disliked  this  type  of 
realistic  literature,  and  when  in  1933  the  unhappy  trio  of  Engelbert  Doll- 
fuss,  Kurt  Schuschnigg,  and  Prince  Starhemberg  put  the  clock  back  in 
Austria,  preference  was  given  to  the  prudish,  bigoted,  and  parochial  ele¬ 
ments  among  the  Austrian  population  at  the  expense  of  the  “Bolshevis¬ 
tic”  writers — a  term,  incidentally,  which  covered  all  progressive  writers. 

When,  in  March  1945,  the  Austrians  got  rid  of  Hitlerism,  there  was 
some  hope  for  the  birth  of  a  new  Austrian  literature  which  would  be, 
in  the  first  place,  genuinely  Austrian  (instead  of  emulating 'Prussian 
models),  and  in  the  second  place,  true  literature.  The  first  signs  were 
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most  encouraging.  Despite  the  political  and  economic  post-war  crisis, 
dozens  of  new  literary  magazines  were  founded  overnight,  new  talents 
were  discovered,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  paper  and  labor  shortage,  quite 
a  number  of  new  publishing  houses  were  established.  For  a  short  while 
it  looked  as  though  Austria  was  on  the  right  path  towards  cultural  re¬ 
juvenation.  Nobody  can  deny  that  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence, 
more  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines  were  published  in  New  Austria 
than  in  all  the  seven  lean  years  of  the  Nazi  era.  Austrian  writers  seemed 
intent  on  rediscovering  their  country’s  great  past  and,  at  the  same  time, 
disassociating  themselves  from  the  German  stream  of  thought  which 
had  dominated  their  country  for  so  many  years.  Austrian  poets,  mu¬ 
sicians,  sculptors,  and  philosophers  were  made  the  subjects  of  lengthy 
studies,  and  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  native  Kunstgewerbe  (arts  and 
crafts),  theater,  movies,  fashions,  and  even  cooking. 

So  far  so  good.  It  was  a  clever  thing  to  reprint  Austrian  writers, 
from  old  Grillparzer  and  Raimund  to  Joseph  Roth  and  Franz  Wcrfcl,* 
or  to  issue  superbly  illustrated  monographs  on  Austrian  churches  and 
monasteries.  But  when  it  turned  out  that  the  majority  of  Austrian  pub¬ 
lishers  limited  themselves  to  issuing  volumes  that  dealt  with  remote  eras 
(from  1900  back  to  the  Middle  Ages)  or  subjects  that  were  beyond  con¬ 
troversy,  things  began  to  look  different.  Whereas,  for  instance,  in  new 
France  books  on  Fascism,  Communism,  nationalism,  pacifism,  and  other 
important  political  subjects  stream  from  the  presses,  Austrian  publishers 
seem  as  a  whole  inclined  to  exclaim,  like  Brander  in  Goethe’s  Faust:  “Ein 
garstig  Lied!  Pfui!  Ein  politisch  Lied!”  And  whereas  the  public  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  many  another  country  seems  to  say: 
“Let’s  never  forget  what  happened  in  the  past  decade,”  the  happy-go- 
lucky  Austrians  (or  at  least  the  Austrian  publishers)  say:  “Let’s  forget 
it  as  quickly  as  possible!” 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  progressive  weekly  Ocsterreichisches  Tage- 
buck  a  young  woman  writer  charged  her  Austrian  colleagues  with  being 
escapists  who  produce  nothing  but  love  stories  and  historical  novels,  thus 
perpetuating  romantic  notions  about  Vienna  and  Austria  that  are  out  of 
place  in  postwar  Austria.  In  the  same  article  she  accused  Austrian  pub¬ 
lishers  of  being  pussyfooters  who  discourage  frank  political  discussions. 

The  publishers  defend  themselves  by  explaining  that  the  public  is 
tired  of  politics  and  problems,  and  that  the  readers,  impoverished,  fam¬ 
ished,  and  frustrated  as  they  are,  wish  nothing  else  but  good  light  enter¬ 
tainment.  If  they  were  right,  a  book  like  Zeit  ohne  Gnade  (Time  With¬ 
out  Mercy)  would  not  have  become  one  of  Austria’s  most-discussed  vol- 
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umcs  within  a  few  months.  Its  author,  Rudolf  Kalmar,  was,  until  the 
Anschluss,  editor-in-chief  of  the  progressive  daily  Der  Wiener  Tag.  He 
had  spent  ninety  months  in  the  hell  of  Dachau  concentration  camp.  His 
memoirs — which  arc  herewith  warmly  recommended  to  American  pub¬ 
lishers — deal  not  primarily  with  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  SS  but 
with  the  heroic  attitude  of  the  prisoners  who  stubbornly  refused  to  adopt 
the  bestial  cynicism  of  their  jailers.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
mention  two  other  Austrian  writers  of  great  merit:  the  novelist  Rudolf 
Brunngraber  (his  novels  Karl  und  das  20te  fahrhundert  and  Radium 
have  been  translated  into  English)  and  the’ dramatist  Franz  Theodor 
Csokor  who,  in  one  of  the  most  striking  war  books,  describes  his  hegira 
from  Nazi-occupied  Poland  to  an  internment  camp  in  Italy.  In  one  of 
his  plays  Csokor  tells  the  story  of  Georg  Buechner,  that  revolutionary 
German  poet  who  died  prematurely  in  1837. 

What  is  actually  behind  the  emphasis  put  by  Austrian  publishers  on 
bad^hendl-literaturCf  at  the  expense  of  controversial  books?  It  is  fear, 
plain  fear  on  the  part  of  the  powerful,  but  far  from  impregnable  and 
imperishable  Austrian  People’s  Party,  at  present  the  strongest  political 
group.  Its  head  is  Austria’s  chancellor,  Leopold  Figl;  and  it  is  known 
that  many  ex-Nazis,  rabid  anti-Semites,  anti-Marxists,  and  anti-demo¬ 
crats  voted  for  this  party  which,  while  pretending  to  be  liberal-conserva¬ 
tive,  became  more  and  more  reactionary  as  time  went  on.  The  People’s 
Party  influences  the  publishing  trade,  it  dominates  the  theaters  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Recently  a  student  who  declared  she  wished  to  make  the  works 
of  Emile  Zola  the  topic  of  her  doctor’s  thesis  was  bluntly  told  by  her 
teacher  not  to  do  that,  for  Zola  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  Dreyfus  Case. 
Moreover,  he  had  attacked  the  Catholic  Church  and  was  therefore  a  Red! 

The  People’s  Party  would  rather  have  the  man  in  the  street  read  a 
sentimental  novel  praising  good  old  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I  than  a 
study  of  life  in  concentration  camps,  of  the  dangers  of  neo-Fascism,  or 
the  nature  of  the  atomic  bomb,  or  of  daily  life  in  Soviet  Russia.  But  is 
the  non-political  Austrian  really  a  desirable  type  ?  The  gentlemen  of  the 
People’s  Party  ought  to  know  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  ig¬ 
norance.  When  Hitler  invaded  Austria  in  1938  he  did  not  count  on  the 
Austrian  Nazis  who  were  far  from  numerous;  instead,  he  reckoned  with 
the  spineless  non-political  Austrian:  it  was  he  who  turned  quickly  from 
a  staunch  Monarchist  to  a  staunch  Socialist,  from  a  staunch  Fatherland 
Frontist  (the  Dollfuss-Schuschnigg  party)  to  a  staunch  Nazi.  It  is  he  who 
hails  any  foreign  invader,  from  Napoleon  to  Hitler,  and  who  one  day 
caters  to  the  Russians,  the  next  day  to  the  British,  and  so  on.  Gemuet- 
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lichJ{eit  is  truly  a  fine  thing,  unless  it  is  a  fruit  of  intellectual  sluggish¬ 
ness,  unless  it  is  another  name  for  the  avoidance  of  controversies  and  con¬ 
victions. 

Fortunately,  there  are  in  new  Austria  a  few  intrepid  and  independ¬ 
ent  publishers  and  those  subsidized  by  the  leftist  parties.  They  do  not  go 
in  for  “fried  chicken”;  they  cater  to  readers  who  savor  things  above  fo^ 
and  wine.  In  addition  to  original  works  by  writers  who  live  in  Austria, 
they  acquaint  their  customers  with  the  works  of  exiles  who,  like  Theodor 
Kramer,  Paul  Stefan,  or  Ernst  Waldinger,  produced  some  fine  works 
outside  the  Third  Reich,  works  that  were  verhoten  until  the  collapse  of 
the  Hitler  regime.  Moreover,  they  reprint  books  that  were  burned  by  the 
Nazis,  from  Heinrich  Heine’s  Buck  der  Uedcr  to  Sigmund  Freud’s  Ein- 
fuehrung  in  die  Psychoanalyse,  from  Gogol  to  Katayev. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  new  generation,  the  boys  and 
girls  now  in  their  formative  years  who,  until  recently,  had  to  swallow 
the  theories  of  Goebbels  and  Rosenberg,  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  world  during  the  past  few  decades.  This  can  be 
achieved  only  partly  through  new  text  books  used  in  the  schools;  the 
influence  of  novels,  dramas,  and  poems,  both  Austrian  and  foreign,  upon 
the  Austrian  mind  will  be  critical.  With  less  backjiendl  and  more  sub¬ 
stance,  Austrian  publishing,  theater,  and  cinema  can  help  a  sick  land 
back  to  health  of  mind  and  spirit. — New  Yor\  City. 


“Mallarme  is  a  marvelous  artist  with 
no  imagination.” — Andre  Chastel,  in 
Letteratura,  Florence,  Italy. 

Endrc  Hevesi,  the  foreign  editor  of 
Uj  Magyarorszdg,  an  influential  Buda¬ 
pest  weekly,  suggested  an  interesting 
and  perhaps  realizable  idea  in  an  article 
entitled  Confessions  of  the  Peoples  of 
the  World.  He  proposes  the  publication 
of  a  book  containing  the  dreams  and 
desires  of  all  the  peoples.  In  this  anthol¬ 
ogy  each  article  would  be  an  honest  self¬ 
revelation  of  an  ethnic  or  national  group. 
Hevesi  seems  to  think  that  such  a  book 
would  be  of  immense  assistance  to  all 
nations;  it  would  be  a  kind  of  United 
Nations  in  print. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.,  Bombay,  reports 
that  the  Rabindranath  Tagore  Memorial 
Committee  has  appropriated  100,000 


rupees  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ta¬ 
gore  Literary  Prize,  to  be  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  the  best  literary  production  in 
one  of  the  modern  Indian  languages, 
and  more  than  500,000  rupees  to  reclaim 
the  poet’s  ancestral  home  in  Calcutta 
and  to  establish  a  national  museum  and 
fine  arts  research  institution  in  his  honor. 

United  States  Bookstores  Please  Note: 

P.  T.  C.  M.  of  Lima,  Peru,  has  an 
enterprising  sales  service.  If  a  customer 
wishes  to  make  a  gift  of  a  book  to  some¬ 
one,  he  telephones  their  office,  a  mes¬ 
senger  is  sent  to  his  house  with  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  from  which  he  makes  a 
choice,  and  if  he  wishes,  he  writes  a 
dedication  in  it.  Then  it  is  returned  to 
the  office,  wrapped  in  a  gift  package, 
and  sent  by  messenger  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 


A  Big  Book  About  a  Little  War 

BY  W.  F.  O’REILLY 

IN  1922  a  Madrid  publisher  printed,  on  700  heavy,  glossy  pages,  a  book  written  in 
Puerto  Rico  about  a  war  that  happened  a  half-century  ago.  The  tide:  Crdnica  de 
la  Guerra  Hispanoamericana  en  Puerto  Rico.  The  author,  Angel  Rivero  Mendez, 
captain  of  artillery  in  the  Spanish  War. 

Compared  to  what  the  twentieth  century  has  shown  us  in  the  way  of  total 
war,  the  clash  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
a  puny  affair — ^“the  little  war,”  we  called  it  affectionately.  The  Puerto  Rican  cam¬ 
paign  was  certainly  not  an  epic  adventure.  It  lasted  about  three  weeks,  and  no  more 
than  a  score  of  combatants  were  killed.  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  phase  of  the  under¬ 
taking  has  significance  for  military  students.  Finley  Peter  Dunne’s  witdly  philo¬ 
sophic  Chicago  saloon  keeper,  Martin  Dooley,  spoke  of  the  taking  of  Ponce  by 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commander  of  the  invasion  forces:  “Th’  nex’  day  (after 
the  landing  at  Guanica)  th’  army  moved  on  Punch  (Ponce);  an’  Gin’ral  Miles 
marched  into  th’  ill-fated  city,  preceded  by  flowergirls  sthrewin’  r-roses  an’  gerany- 
ums  before  him.”  According  to  Dooley,  Miles  attended  a  lawn  party  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  banquet  in  the  evening,  and  at  midnight  was  serenaded  by  “th’  Raymim- 
ber  Th’  Maine  Banjo  an’  Mandolin  Club.” 

But  while  an  American  humorist  found  the  helter-skelter  chase  of  a  disheart¬ 
ened  and  poorly  equipped  Spanish  army  by  well-armed,  high-spirited,  but  callow 
American  troops  a  subject  for  delightful  satire,  to  Captain  Rivero,  loyal  Spaniard, 
proud  of  his  nation’s  great  name,  the  uneven  conflict  in  Puerto  Rico  had  tragic 
significance — it  meant  the  loss  of  the  last  of  the  extensive  possessions  in  the  New 
World  that  had  been  claimed  long  ago  for  Imperial  Spain.  Because  it  was  a  somberly 
fateful  moment  in  his  country’s  history,  Don  Angel,  as  he  was  called  by  all  who 
knew  him,  felt  that  there  was  full  justification  for  a  complete  chronicle  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  and  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Don  Angel  describes  movingly  the  sorrowful  reception  that  the  Spanish  officers 
and  their  commander.  General  Ortega,  gave  the  change  of  sovereignty  when  Spain’s 
long  rule  ended  and  the  American  regime  began.  Seasoned  veterans  wept  openly 
as  the  flag  they  loved  came  down  from  its  century-old  place.  But  for  the  soldier- 
historian  the  noblest  symbol  of  grief-stricken  loyalty  to  a  lost  cause  was  a  dog. 

Rival  was  a  powerful  Majorcan  mastiff,  the  property  of  Vicente  and  Company, 
an  important  business  house  on  the  waterfront.  The  dog  spent  his  days  in  the  office 
and  came  to  know  everyone  in  the  firm.  When  the  war  came,  the  entire  force  of 
Vicente  and  Company  joined  the  Home  Guard  and  drilled  daily  in  the  Plaza.  Rival 
invariably  accompanied  his  friends  to  drill  and  trotted  along  beside  them  on  parade. 
In  time  the  big  dog  came  to  know  all  the  officers  and  men  in  the  Volunteers,  and  if 
a  stranger  or  newcomer  appeared  on  the  drill  ground.  Rival  kept  him  at  bay  until 
he  was  properly  identified.  Even  General  Ortega,  commander  of  the  city,  found 
it  advisable  to  keep  his  distance  until  he  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the 
mastiff.  That’s  the  way  it  was  until  the  Armistice  came  and  the  Home  Guard  no 
longer  had  to  sally  forth  at  dawn,  drill,  and  march  through  the  San  Juan  streets. 
Rival  could  now  resume  his  former  routine.  But,  strangely,  he  grew  lethargic  and 
no  longer  showed  interest  in  his  friends.  Then,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  set  for 
the  observance  of  the  change  of  sovereignty.  Rival  displayed  a  reawakened  interest 
in  life.  He  left  the  office  and  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  streets  through  which  he’d 
paraded  with  the  Home  Guard.  Noon  found  him  in  the  Plaza  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  run  up  over  the  Intendcncia  and  military  bands 
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crashed  triumphantly  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  When  the  music  stopped,  Rival 
let  out  a  long  howl,  turned,  and,  head  down,  tail  between  his  legs,  lumbered  back 
to  his  office  home.  He  ascended  the  steps,  stood  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  then  fell 
over  dead.  “Was  this  a  mere  coincidence?”  asks  the  old  soldier.  “Or  did  the  big 
dog’s  heart  break  at  the  sight  of  an  unknown  banner  taking  the  place  of  the  one 
that  he  remembered?”  I  think  you  know  what  Don  Angel  believed.  I  also  think 
you’ll  agree  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Plutarch  would  have  left  out  Rival’s  story. 

Not  many  know  of  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan,  May  12,  1898,  by  Admiral 
William  Sampson.  Actually,  all  that  Sampson  did  was  throw  a  few  shells  into  the 
harbor  and  the  city  in  the  hope  of  scaring  out  Cervera’s  fleet  which  was  a  thousand 
miles  away  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  damage  to  the  city  was  slight,  but  a  couple 
of  people  were  killed.  As  a  military  man  Captain  Rivero  was  astounded  by  Samp¬ 
son’s  failure  to  take  San  Juan — which  would  have  been  an  easy  matter.  As  a  humane 
gendeman  Don  Angel  was  shocked  by  the  Americans’  killing  of  helpless  non- 
combatants.  That  was  a  half  century  before  the  tragedy  of  Coventry  and  the  horror 
of  Hiroshima.  The  Captain  felt  a  glowing  pride  in  the  heroic  conduct  of  Admiral 
Pasquel  Cervera,  who,  although  he  knew  that  the  order  to  leave  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  and  meet  the  American  fleet  meant  catastrophe,  nevertheless  carried  it 
out.  “On,”  said  the  Admiral  to  his  officers,  “to  disaster,  to  sacrifice,  or  better,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  our  duty.”  It  is  clear  that  Captain  Angel  Rivero  Mendez,  while  he 
had  a  sound  understanding  of  military  science,  did  not  allow  this  knowledge  to 
place  limitations  on  his  eagerness  to  tell  a  story  full  of  human  interest. 

That  ungrammatical  philosopher  Mr.  Dooley,  mentioned  above,  uttered  a 
profound  psychological  truth  when  he  remarked  to  his  friend  Hennessy:  “I  don’t 
like  a  Spaniard  any  more  than  you  do— I  never  seen  one.” — University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 


Luigi  Russo 

BY  T.  G.  BERGIN 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE  has  never  lacked  capable  and  discerning  critics.  This  may  be 
because  its  very  origins  are  rooted  in  a  kind  of  self<onsciousness  and  absorption 
with  technique  that  do  not  characterize  her  sister  literatures — ^at  least  not  to  the 
same  extent.  Dante  himself  was  a  critic,  it  will  be  remembered,  and  even  on  the 
ledges  of  Purgatory  he  found  room  for  observations  on  the  craftsmen  of  his  time. 
In  contemporary  Italy,  though  the  absence  of  “great  poets”  of  the  Carducci  or 
Leopardi  stature  is  occasionally  bewailed,  the  field  of  criticism  is  still  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Among  the  younger  group— for  critics  arc  young  when  poets  arc  old — the 
name  of  Luigi  Russo  is  coming  into  greater  prominence.  This  is  only  fair,  for  Russo 
has  labored  industriously  and  enthusiastically  for  over  twenty  years  and  may  now 
look  back  with  satisfaction  on  his  accomplishments  as  well  as  forward  with  every 
hope  of  greater  things.  The  recent  publication  of  his  Ritratti  e  disegni  storici  (1946) 
by  Laterza  has  shed  considerable  lustre  on  him,  though  the  contents  of  these  volumes 
arc  the  cumulative  treasure  of  his  earlier  years. 

Luigi  Russo’s  work  is  characterized  by  the  best  qualities  of  Italian  criticism. 
In  general  these  amount  to  true  humanism  as  against  pedantry  and  a  kind  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  realism  that  dictates  that  a  man  must  start  with  what  he  knows  and 
expand  his  area  as  he  grows  in  understanding  and  competence.  Russo’s  critical 
career  well  illustrates  the  second  point.  A  good  Sicilian,  one  of  his  earliest  works 
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was  a  study  of  Giovanni  Vcrga  (to  whom  be  it  said  he  is  still  devoted).  His  /  Nar- 
ratori  (1923)  is  another  example;  this  little  book,  with  its  compilation  of  facts 
industriously  gathered  and  its  terse  summaries  not  without  a  kind  of  benevolent 
irony  all  their  own,  has  been  ever  since  its  publication  a  vademecum  to  any  student 
of  modern  Italian  letters.  Beginning  on  such  firm  ground  and  gifted  as  he  was  with 
judgment  and  sympathy,  Russo  progressed  by  stages  which  seem  almost  inevitable 
to  the  hunting  of  what  the  conservative  scholars  might  fairly  regard  as  bigger 
game.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  assemble  his  complete  bibliography,  but  he  has 
written  brilliandy  and  with  increasing  insight  on  such  figures  as  Manzoni,  Leo¬ 
pardi,  and  Machiavelli,  and  he  has  served  as  general  editor  of  Laterza’s  series  of 
annotated  Italian  classics.  At  the  same  time  he  has  kept  alive  a  keen  interest  in  the 
scene  around  him,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  recent  (1945)  Ritratti  critici  di  contem- 
poraranei. 

It  will  be  at  once  clear  that  one  other  gift  of  this  versatile  man  of  letters  is 
sheer  energy.  As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  the 
writer  can  testify  to  his  exuberance  and  good  humor,  to  a  vitality  of  temperament 
not  always  associated  with  the  professor.  For  in  addition  to  being  a  writer  of  some¬ 
what  unusual  productivity  in  a  field  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  improvisation,  Russo 
is  and  has  been  all  his  life  a  teacher  actively  engaged  in  his  profession.  Born  in 
Delia  (Caltanissctta)  in  1892,  he  took  the  iaurea  at  the  Scuola  Normale  Superiore 
of  Pisa  in  1914,  just  in  time  to  play  his  part  in  the  First  World  War.  It  was  only 
after  five  years’  service,  in  which  incidentally  he  was  decorated  for  valor,  that  he 
was  able  to  turn  to  the  profession  for  which  he  was  trained.  He  is  still  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  career  began  in  the  same  Liceo  Militare  della  Nunziatella  of  Naples 
where  Francesco  De-  Sanctis  had  also  served  his  apprenticeship.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  Magistero  in  Florence,  where  he  was  a  colleague  and  collabo¬ 
rator  of  Michele  Barbi.  In  1934  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Pisa  to  succeed 
Attilio  Momigliano,  and  at  Pisa  he  has  chosen  to  remain,  in  spite  of  tempting  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  go  elsewhere.  He  has  served  as  Rector  of  the  University  and  as  Director- 
President  of  the  Scuola  Normale  Superiore,  a  post  he  still  retains.  In  the  last  few 
years,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  the  publication  listed  above,  Russo  has  had 
some  unusual  experiences  as  an  administrator.  Viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  Fas¬ 
cists,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  the  city  in  the  stormy  days  between  the  Armistice  and 
the  liberation  of  the  north;  the  Allied  Command  subsequently  reinstated  him. 

Luigi  Russo,  then,  is  no  cloistered  scholar.  He  is  a  man  who  has  lived  intensely 
through  a  tempestuous  and  disturbing  period  of  history.  Contacts  with  students, 
with  his  colleagues,  with  some  of  the  grimmer  aspects  of  twentieth  century  life, 
have  no  doubt  sharpened  a  sensitivity  and  deepened  a  humanism  that  were  already 
a  part  of  him.  What  defies  analysis  and  calls  only  for  admiration  is  the  sheer  volume 
of  first-class  criticism  he  has  produced.  In  recent  years,  war  or  no  war,  his  energy 
has  shown  no  signs  of  flagging;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  best  years 
are  still  ahead  of  him.  At  present  he  is  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  his  new 
periodical,  Bclfagor,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1945.  Meanwhile,  he 
is  planning  another  volume  of  Ritratti  e  disegni  and  hints  at  the  possibility  of  a 
revised  edition  of  /  Narratori. — Cornell  University. 


Symposium  is  a  scholarly  semi-annual 
publication  of  Syracuse  University  de¬ 
voted  to  modern  foreign  languages  and 
literatures.  Executive  editors  are  Profes¬ 
sors  Albert  J.  George,  Milan  S.  La  Du, 
Albert  D.  Menut,  and  Homero  Serfs. 


According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  A.  A.  T.  S.  E.  E.  L.,  Yale 
University  has  announced  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  course  in  Tibetan  Culture, 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  an 
American  university. 
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To  Edom 

By  Heinrich  Heine 

(From  Heinrich  Heine,  The  Rabbi  of 
Bacherach,  published  by  Schocken 
Books  Inc,,  New  York  City.  It  is  re¬ 
printed  here  with  their  kind  permission) 

A  brotherly  forbearance 
Has  united  us  for  ages: 

You,  you  tolerate  my  breathing 
And  I  tolerate  your  rages. 

Just  a  few  benighted  eras 
Found  you  feeling  rather  odd. 
Coloring  your  loving-pious 
Little  talons  with  my  blood. 

Later  we  became  more  cordial. 

Day  by  day  our  friendship  grew — 
For  I  also  started  raging 
And  I  almost  seem  like  you. 

Fidelino  de  Eigueiredo* s 
Portuguese  Anthology 

(By  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell) 

Dr.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo’s  plan  for 
a  new  Portuguese  anthology  has  been 
accepted  by  the  P,E.N.  club  of  Portugal, 
of  which  he  is  the  president.  Its  object 
is  to  give  a  summary  of  Portuguese  life 
and  culture  since  the  year  1900;  but  it 
is  to  be  no  ordinary  anthology,  for  it  is 
not  to  give  prominence  to  selected  au¬ 
thors  nor  to  consist  of  the  best  prose  or 
verse  as  it  approves  itself  to  the  an¬ 
thologist;  it  is  to  be  a  splendid  medley 
expressing  the  intellectual,  economic, 
and  historical  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  its  eighteen  sections,  the  first  is 
to  comprise  criticisms  of  the  masters; 
the  second,  somewhat  cryptically,  will 
chronicle  “the  doctrinaire  origins  of 
symbolism,  nationalism,  and  histori- 
cism.”  Other  chapters  will  deal  with 
modernism,  the  evolution  of  poetry,  the 
Portuguese  Republic,  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  European  wars,  Portuguese  colonies 
and  emigration,  Portugal’s  family  and 


economic  life,  and  the  character  of  its 
scenery  and  peasant  population. 

We  have  had  so  many  conventional 
anthologies,  perfunctory  snippets  of 
verse  or  prose,  that  we  can  look  forward 
with  real  interest  to  the  new  venture  and 
hope  that  its  publication,  either  in  Por¬ 
tugal  or  Brazil,  will  not  be  too  long  de¬ 
layed.  Professor  Figueiredo  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wrestle  with  whole  libraries  in 
courageous  determination  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  the  fact  that  he  will 
act  as  general  editor  augurs  well  for  the 
anthology’s  success  in  spite  of  the  motley 
welter  of  its  ingredients.  Portugal  is  very 
small,  but  few  countries  can  show  so 
large  and  fascinating  a  variety  of  land¬ 
scape,  racial  types,  character,  products, 
literature,  and  history;  it  offers  a  great 
wealth  of  material  full  of  interest  and 
significant  detail  which  will  require  no 
little  skill  to  summarize  without  con¬ 
fusion  or  prolixity. 

Gabrielle  Roy  and  Her 
Montreal  Proletarian  Hovel 

(Ampleman,  in  La  Nouvelle  Relbve, 
Montreal) 

“Gabrielle  Roy  was  born  in  Saint- 
Boniface.  She  was  the  youngest  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  eight  children.  After  securing  her 
education,  she  was  for  several  years  a 
teacher,  first  in  a  small  village  and  later 
in  her  home  town.  She  became  interested 
in  the  drama  and  joined  the  Cercle 
Molicre.  In  1937  she  visited  Europe.  She 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  London 
and  Paris  and  has  traveled  over  a  large 
part  of  France. 

“Mile  Roy  began  writing  short  stories 
when  she  was  still  in  Saint-Boniface. 
She  continued  to  write  during  her  stay 
in  France,  and  several  of  her  articles 
were  published  by  the  big  Paris  week¬ 
lies.  Returning  to  Canada  in  1939,  she 
settled  in  Montreal  and  wrote  for  vari¬ 
ous  papers  and  magazines:  reportage. 
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articles,  and  short  stories.  Then  came  her 
first  novel,  Bonheur  d’ occasion. 

“Published  in  July  1945,  after  three 
years  of  labor,  this  novel  was  extraordi¬ 
narily  successful.  Only  a  few  months 
after  its  appearance.  Mile  Roy  signed  a 
contract  for  an  English  version  [pub¬ 
lished  by  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  New 
York,  with  the  title  Tin  Flute. — The 
Editors].  A  year  later,  Bonheur  d’ occa¬ 
sion  was  chosen  as  Book  of  the  Month 
by  the  New  York  book  club  of  that 
name,  and  a  Paris  publishing  house  se¬ 
cured  the  right  to  issue  an  edition  for 
France.  Then,  very  recently,  a  Holly¬ 
wood  company  acquired  the  film  rights.” 

Afrikaans  and  Vulgar  Latin 

(Alf  Lombard  in  Acta  Linguistica, 
Copenhagen) 

[In  his  little  volume,  De  expansie  van 
het  Nederlands,  The  Hague,  H.  P.  Leo¬ 
pold,  publisher]  Professor  Marius  Valk- 
hoff  establishes  a  very  curious  analogy 
between  Afrikaans,  a  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  scion  of  Dutch,  and  the  Vulgar 
Latin  of  the  Roman  provinces,  a  scion  of 
Latin.  In  each  case  the  language  of  a 
civilized  people  has  been  carried  by  con¬ 
querors  and  colonists  into  more  or  less 
remote  regions  where  the  speech  of  the 
natives  is  completely  different,  and  has 


GABRIELLE  ROY,  Canadian  Novelist 
Caricature  by  LaPalme 
(From  La  Nouvelle  Relive,  Montreal) 


shown  sufficient  vitality  to  take  its  place 
among  the  autochthonous  idioms,  has 
lived  a  life  practically  independent  of 
the  mother  language,  has  developed  a 
rich  and  independent  literature,  has 
separated  into  various  dialects,  has  in 
the  course  of  time  developed  a  new  civil¬ 
ized  language  which  has  been  preserved 
for  centuries  and  still  lives.  .  .  . 

The  World's  Highways 

By  John  L.  Brown 

Chemins  du  Monde.  Revue  de  Liai¬ 
son  Culturelle  Internationale.  Paris. 
Clermont.  Vol  I,  No.  1,  1947.— In  1945, 
the  association  Civilisation  was  founded 
in  Paris  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
international  cultural  exchanges.  The 
new  revue  grew  out  of  this  association. 
Founded  by  Jacques  Vicnot,  its  editorial 
board  includes  Roger  Caillois,  Christian 
Funck-Brentano,  and  Pierre  de  Lanux. 
Francois  Berge  is  editor-in<hief.  In  its 
prospectus,  the  purpose  of  the  review  is 
stated:  "Chemins  du  Monde  studies  the 
great  problems  of  contemporary  man  in 
a  universe  whose  traditional  structure, 
thought,  and  values  are  in  disintegra¬ 
tion.”  The  first  number  is  organized 
around  the  theme  of  Civilization  and 
contains  contributions  by  Louis  de  Bro¬ 
glie  ( Science  et  Civilisation ),  A.  J.  Toyn¬ 
bee  { Genise  et  e§ondrement  des  civili¬ 
sations),  Brice  Parain  (Sur  la  mort  des 
civilisations),  John  dos  Passos  (La  li- 
berte  est  indivisible),  Aldous  Huxley 
(Une  civilisation  idoldtre),  et  al.  The 
next  number  will  continue  the  same 
theme  with  contributions  by  Nicolas 
BerdyaefI,  Eugene  Jolas,  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  F.  S.  C.  Northrop,  et  al.  A  follow¬ 
ing  issue  will  treat  Le  destin  de  Vindi- 
vidu  dans  le  monde  actuel  with  articles 
on  the  individual  and  scientific  thought, 
the  individual  and  the  state,  individual 
psychology,  and  mass  psychology  by 
Jean  Wahl,  Denis  de  Rougemont,  Clyde 
Kluckhorn,  Louis  Massignon,  Kathleen 
Raine,  and  Archibald  MacLeish.  Other 
numbers  in  preparation:  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons;  Peoples  and  Evolution;  Civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Colonization;  Art  and  Inter- 
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national  Exchanges;  Propaganda  and 
Liberty. 

Books  in  a  German 
Industrial  T own 

By  Hans  Lorbeer 

The  little  industrial  center  of  P  .  .  . 
has  10,000  inhabitants.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  them  are  the  families  of  common  la¬ 
borers  and  other  salaried  workers,  some 
of  whom  have  their  own  small  houses 
while  others  live  in  “cooperative  addi¬ 
tions”  or  in  apartments. 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  is  a  large 
chemical  factory  of  which  the  main  prod¬ 
ucts  are  calcium  cyanamide  and  carbide. 
This  plant,  established  during  the  first 
World  War,  has  an  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vored  location.  Its  warehouses  and  de¬ 
pots',  its  power-houses,  chimneys,  and 
towers  reach  out  along  the  highways, 
the  river,  and  the  railway  spurs.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  in  all  Germany.  From 
its  name  one  might  infer  that  it  is  a  mere 
village.  Till  the  turn  of  the  centuries  it 
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Tail-Piece  from  Prometeu 
Porto,  Portugal 


was  nothing  more  than  that,  and  the 
ten  or  twelve  farmhouses  of  that  period 
have  been  preserved  unchanged  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  It  is  now  a  modern, 
functionally  planned  city.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  plant,  though  situated  close  to  the 
residence  section,  does  not  in  any  way 
disturb  the  harmonious  total  picture. 
The  factory  sprawls  out  into  the  land¬ 
scape  like  a  sulky  gray  beast.  South  and 
east  the  clean  and  friendly  town  adjoins 
it,  like  a  cheerful  child  beside  a  growling 
dog. 

And  the  people?  Workers,  as  we  have 
said,  and  their  wives  and  children.  Some 
walk  hurriedly  along  the  broad  streets; 
others  saunter  along  under  the  trees 
which  line  the  curbs.  During  the  war 
P  .  . .  escaped  destruction,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  the  dress  and  bearing  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  betrayed  poverty  and  want.  The 
Germans  are  so  inventive  and  full  of 
ideas  that  they  manage  to  hide  their 
weaknesses  very  cleverly.  This  trait  may 
be  their  greatest  weakness. 

It  is  a  thirty  minute  walk  from  this 
town  to  the  point  where  the  Russian  and 
American  lines  came  together  in  May 
1945.  P  .  .  .  might  easily  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  But  fate  prudently  spared  one 
of  her  most  promising  instruments,  a 
modern  settlement  of  workers. 
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Culturally,  too,  the  town  is  modern. 
To  be  sure  it  has  only  two  elementary 
schools,  only  one  motion  picture  theater 
(which  shows  films  from  Russia,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  the  United  States 
along  with  those  produced  in  Germany) 
and  only  one  real  book  store.  It  is  in  an¬ 
other  direction  that  the  cultural  life  of 
this  community  is  notable.  A  labor  move¬ 
ment  has  dominated  all  its  educational 
facilities  for  three  or  four  decades.  Work¬ 
ers,  teachers,  officials  of  the  plant,  and 
intellectuals  get  together  and  discuss  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  government,  so¬ 
ciology,  and  history.  Books  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
One  finds  them,  in  varying  numbers  and 
quality,  in  almost  every  home.  There  are 
workers  whose  libraries  would  not  dis¬ 
grace  a  scholar.  There  are  artisans  in  the 
place  who  know  the  biographies  of  the 
great  leaders  in  human  history  as  well  as 
children  know  the  folk-tales  of  the 
Grimm  Brothers,  of  Andersen,  Bech- 
stein,  and  Hauff.  And  there  are  laborers 
in  blue  overalls  whose  talks  at  labor 
meetings  show  a  far  higher  level  of 
knowledge  than  could  have  been  secured 
from  the  daily  newspaper. 

During  the  Nazi  years  many  good 
books  belonging  to  the  cultured  people 
of  the  town  were  destroyed.  But  many 
valuable  volumes  were  also  buried  in 
chests,  entrusted  to  farmers  for  safe 
keeping,  or  otherwise  concealed. 

And  yet,  after  the  confusion  of  defeat 
had  abated  a  litde,  it  became  evident 
that  war  destroys  not  only  living  men 
but  the  men  of  the  past,  who  died  in 
the  destruction  of  their  books.  What  a 
joy  to  resurrect  them!  And  some  of  them 
are  being  resurrected. 

Germany  has  become  a  poor  country 
without  even  enough  newsprint  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  its  public  opin¬ 
ion.  But  it  is  printing  books  by  old  au¬ 
thors  and  new  authors.  It  is  producing 
useful  editions  rather  than  choice  bind¬ 
ings.  Of  course  the  books  are  not  yet 
marching  up  in  large  armies.  They  come 
wandering  in  in  small  detachments.  But 
there  is  something  so  refreshing,  so 


friendly  and  serious  about  their  appear¬ 
ance  that  all  hands  reach  out  for  them 
immediately. 

In  the  bookstores  of  this  industrial 
town  there  are  thousands  of  new  books, 
modest  but  presentable.  Not  all  of  them 
are  for  sale;  the  bookseller  has  set  up  a 
loan  library.  But  those  that  are  offered 
for  sale  are  disposed  of  in  a  hurry.  The 
bookseller  is  constantly  importuning  the 
publishers  for  larger  shipments. 

The  labor  organizations  are  also  pro¬ 
ducing  books,  and  they  are  read  just  as 
regularly  as  the  newspapers  used  to  be. 
Somehow  the  working  people  feel  that 
a  new  spirit  lives  in  the  bindings  and  the 
print  of  these  frequently  very  modest 
volumes,  a  spirit  which  transfigures  all 
misery,  and  they  have  finally  come  to 
realize  how  void,  barren,  and  artificial, 
how  false,  tasteless,  and  criminal  was  the 
spirit  that  roared  at  them  for  almost 
thirteen  years  from  the  loud  editions  of 
the  Nazi  opuscles,  from  the  display  win¬ 
dows  of  the  bookstores  and  the  private 
and  public  libraries. 
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What  arc  the  workers,  the  officials, 
and  the  intellectuals  of  the  industrial 
town  reading?  In  the  city  library,  which 
has  at  present  only  about  1,500  volumes, 
they  find  the  works  of  the  German  clas¬ 
sicists  and  romanticists,  books  on  Ger¬ 
man  science  and  art,  sociology  and  so¬ 
cialism.  Engels,  Marx,  and  Bcbcl  arc  to 
be  had  along  with  Kant,  Goethe,  and 
Heine.  And  side  by  side  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  names  arc  those  of  foreigners  like 
Cooper,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Emerson,  Up¬ 
ton  Sinclair,  Sinclair  Lewis;  Swift,  Mac- 
pherson.  Burns,  Byron,  Scott,  Dickens, 
Wilde,  Shaw,  Wells,  Galsworthy;  Push¬ 
kin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoi,  Gorki; 
Hugo,  Balzac,  Zola,  and  Barbussc — 
names  that  belong  to  world  literature. 

P  ...  is  only  a  village,  a  big  village 
to  be  sure.  It  may  become  a  small  city. 
Its  face  is  turned  toward  the  future  and 
its  hands  arc  therefore  busy  at  the  hard 
job  of  reconstruction;  but  these  hands 
also  pick  up  books,  since  books  arc  the 
tools  and  the  weapons  with  which  they 
may  achieve  a  truly  democratic  Ger¬ 
many. 
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A  Hitlerian  Echo 

(From  the  Journal  of  LA)n  Werth,  as 

reproduced  in  VAge  d’Or,  Paris) 
July  22,  1944 

The  Fiihrcr  has  addressed  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  over  the  radio.  ...  A 
phrase  from  his  speech  ran:  “I  am  speak¬ 
ing  to  you  so  that  . . .  you  may  hear  my 
voice  and  know  that  I  am  safe  and 
sound.  .  . .” 

Charles-Louis  Philippe  tells  a  story 
somewhere  of  a  Sultan  who  possessed  a 
coffee  service,  a  marvel  among  marvels, 
made  of  a  substance  as  delicate  as  the 
light  of  the  moon,  adorned  with  ara¬ 
besques  more  beautiful  than  the  most 
marvelous  female  form.  This  service  had 
never  been  used,  although  the  Sultan  was 
wont  to  sit  and  feast  his  eyes  on  it  for 
many  minutes  at  a  time.  But  one  day 
when  he  was  honored  by  the  visit  of  an¬ 
other  great  ruler,  he  ordered  his  slaves 
to  serve  the  coffee  in  these  magnificent 
cups  which  had  never  been  touched  by 
human  lips.  A  lithe,  powerful  Negro 
brought  in  the  cups  on  a  great  tray.  But 
when  he  undertook  to  draw  together 
behind  him  the  heavy  curtains  which 
closed  the  banquet  hall,  he  stumbled  and 
fell.  The  fragile  coffee  service  was  shiv¬ 
ered  into  a  thousand  fragments.  The 
Negro  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  fled. 
The  Sultan  and  his  guest  sat  frozen  with 
horror.  In  a  second  or  two,  the  Negro’s 
head  appeared  between  the  two  curtains. 
“I  didn’t  hurt  myself  at  all!”  he  cried. 
And  he  disappeared  again. 

Uruguay  has  a  new  magazine  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  fine  arts  which  promises 
to  attain  international  importance.  Es- 
critura,  to  appear  ten  times  a  year  from 
18  de  Julio  133,  Montevideo,  is  edited 
by  Julio  Bayce,  Carlos  Maggi,  and  Hugo 
Balzo.  The  handsomely  illustrated  first 
number  has  essays  by  Alberto  Zum 
Felde,  Guillermo  de  Torre,  Jules  Ro- 
mains,  Jules  Supervielle,  Aaron  Cop¬ 
land,  a  section  of  a  novel  by  the  region- 
alist  Francisco  Espinola,  and  many  short 
features. 


Head- 

^  Jean  Cocteau.  Le  foyer  des  artistes. 

Paris.  Plon.  1947.  ii-j-231  pages.  120 
fr. — To  anyone  who  loves  Paris  this  col¬ 
lection  of  short  essays,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ce  Soir  in  1937-38  and  in  Co- 
moedia  during  the  German  occupation, 
will  be  full  of  interest  and  delight.  There 
is  much  discussion  of  the  Parisian  the¬ 
ater,  its  productions,  its  stars,  its  plays, 
with  glimpses  of  the  music  halls,  the 
circuses,  and  the  cinemas  which  even 
during  the  war  kept  courageously  at 
their  business.  Places  outside  the  capital 
— Toulon,  for  instance,  and  Marseille, 
and  oddly  enough,  Harlem  —  are 
sketched  in  a  few  telling  words;  people, 
Greta  Garbo  and  Maurice  Chevalier 
among  the  more  famous,  are  portrayed 
unforgettably. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  direct  national¬ 
ist  propaganda,  but  there  are  many  idio¬ 
matically  conveyed  hints  which,  if  the 
Nazi  censor  had  known  French  well 
enough,  would  have  shown  that  these 
innocent-sounding  little  essays  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  no  friend  of  theirs.  Hatred  of 
regimentation,  of  violence,  of  war,  is 
registered  on  nearly  every  page,  casual¬ 
ly,  without  emphasis  and  in  Cocteau’s 
well  known  metaphorical  poetic  prose. 
The  cost  of  artistic  integrity  in  times 
like  ours  is  also  noted  in  the  author’s 
allusions  to  his  illnesses  and  his  frustra¬ 
tions,  not  stressed  but  evident  and  prob¬ 
ably  accounting  for  occasional  obscuri¬ 
ties  of  style  and  lapses  of  emphasis  of  a 
kind  unknown  in  Cocteau’s  previous 
work. 

That  he  was  generally  misunderstood 
during  and  since  the  Occupation  is  well 
known,  and  he  mentions  in  his  preface, 
without  bitterness,  the  insults  that  have 
been  hurled  at  him.  He  suffered  greatly 
from  being  suspected  of  collaboration 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  do  his  part 
in  preserving  the  best  in  his  country’s 
spirit;  this  is  shown  particularly  in  his 
touching  farewell  to  Jean  Giraudoux, 
who  died  just  when  France  needed  him 
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most.  Not  France  alone  needs  these  two 
artists;  both  will  surely  be  remembered 
not  merely  as  Frenchmen  but  as  voices 
of  humanity,  to  whom  truth  and  beauty 
are  more  important  than  any  one  coun¬ 
try. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Daniel  Hal^vy.  Nietzsche.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1944.  S48  pages.  200  fr. — 
The  author  presents  here  in  final  form 
the  results  of  his  Nietzsche  research  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  was,  as  he  states  in  the  preface, 
one  of  Nietzsche’s  first  readers  and  his 
first  translator.  In  1937,  he  returned  to 
Germany  to  visit  Nietzsche’s  birthplace 
and  the  villages  where  he  had  spent  the 
years  of  his  childhood  and  early  man¬ 
hood  (Rocken,  Naumburg,  Pforta). 

Hal^vy’s  book  is  a  tender,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  penetrating  study  of  the  life, 
soul,  and  work  of  Nietzsche,  the  homo 
viator,  the  fugitivus  errans,  whom  the 
author  follows  into  the  most  secret  crev¬ 
ices  of  his  thinking  and  into  the  most 
hidden  motives  of  his  actions.  Love  lends 
its  vision  to  the  portrayal  of  that  lonely 
seeker  of  truth  who,  misunderstood  by 
friend  and  foe  alike,  prophetically  di¬ 
agnosed  the  crisis  of  the  modern  age 
and,  rising  to  heroic  stature,  was  finally 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  forces  of 
darkness  which  he  had  conjured  up  and 
which  devoured  his  mind.  The  story  of 
Nietzsche  to  its  tragic  climax  is  thus  the 
story  of  a  God-seeker  going  astray;  the 
story  of  a  saintly  atheist  (or  an  athe¬ 
istic  saint)  who,  in  the  mixed  emotions 
of  a  glowing  Uebeshass,  is  driven  on  by 
his  daimon  to  burn  to  cinder  that  which 
he  adores,  while  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
remains  ever  faithful  to  the  ideal:  “ein 
Gocthischer  Blick  voll  Liebe  und  guten 
Willens.” 

Excellent  photographs  are  inserted  in 
the  text,  plastically  illuminating  the 
major  stations  of  Nietzsche’s  Kreuzweg. 
Is  it  perhaps  more  than  accidental  and 
merely  another  vindication  of  the  astute- 
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ness  of  Nietzsche’s  critique  of  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  his  time  that  the  best  Dilthey 
interpretation  was  written  by  a  Spaniard 
(Eugenio  Imaz)  and  the  most  just  and 
profound  appraisal  of  Nietzsche  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman? — Kurt 
F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

*  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena.  Historia  de 
la  cultura  en  la  America  Hispdnica. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1947.  241  pages  -f-  27  plates. — The  per¬ 
fect  reference  book.  Paper,  printing,  il¬ 
lustrations  that  would  be  the  envy  and 
despair  of  our  best  publishers.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  wealth  of  information  (secondary 
items  in  smaller  type).  Working  bibli¬ 
ography,  index  of  names,  index  of  topics. 
Sole  restriction:  the  only  map  is  inade¬ 
quate. 

Henriquez  Ureha  took  culture  in  the 
widest  sense,  and  with  a  remarkably 
sure  grasp,  brought  together  all  its  ele¬ 
ments.  The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is 
that  it  “factors”  all  the  traits  common 
to  the  various  peoples  in  that  vast,  vari¬ 
ous,  but  very  real  entity,  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  work  is  not  a  series  of  special 
treatises  or  an  accumulation  of  provin¬ 
cial  monographs.  The  author  makes  us 
realize  that  the  period  is  a  more  vital 
unit  than  the  nation,  and  that  Hispanic 
America,  in  spite  of  political  disruption, 
forms  a  single  whole.  (He  uses  “His¬ 
panic”  as  other  writers  would  use  “Iber- 
ic,”  including  Brazil  in  his  survey.) — 
Albert  GuSrard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Annette  Kolb.  Konig  Ludwig  II 
von  Bayern  und  Richard  Wagner. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947.  107  pages. 
— This  litde  book  deals  with  the  inex¬ 
haustible  theme  of  the  relations  between 
King  Ludwig  and  Wagner;  with  the  aid 
given  the  almost  despairing  musician  by 
the  eighteen-year-old  monarch,  making 
possible  the  whole  set  of  Wagner’s  later 
works  from  Tristan  to  Parsifal;  and  with 
ups  and  downs  of  their  strange  friend¬ 
ship.  It  helped  Annette  Kolb  consider¬ 
ably  that  she  grew  up  on  the  scene  of 


these  occurrences,  in  Munich,  and  that 
she  had  in  her  family  contemporary  wit¬ 
nesses  who  could  supply  first  hand  in¬ 
formation.  This  gives  her  book  a  refresh¬ 
ing  lifelikeness.  Add  to  this  the  very  per¬ 
sonal  tone  of  her  prose,  a  language  which 
is  feminine  as  well  as  musical  and  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs  to  the  best  German  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  last  several  decades. 

Her  portraits  of  Wagner  and  Ludwig 
are  positive,  affectionate,  and  full  of  un¬ 
derstanding.  Wagner,  to  be  sure,  de¬ 
serves  defense  and  justification  less  than 
the  King.  It  is  likely  that  no  other  figure 
of  recent  German  history  has  suffered  so 
much  misrepresentation  and  distortion 
as  this  ruler  who,  as  long  as  he  was  in 
good  health,  was  one  of  the  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  German  royalty,  and  who 
early  sensed  the  disaster  which  loomed 
over  Germany  with  the  coming  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  Yet  for  the  historians  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck  Reich,  Ludwig  was  but  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  Nationalist  who  in  1870  insisted 
on  sacrificing  the  old  Bavarian  sovereign¬ 
ty  to  the  Greater  Prussian  Empire, 
whereas  the  historians  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  make  him  out  a  corruptible 
petty  official  who  took  bribes  from  Bis¬ 
marck  for  his  consent  to  the  founding  of 
the  Reich.  In  reality  Ludwig,  a  pure 
idealist  to  whom  money  meant  nothing, 
was  a  victim  of  Bismarck’s  blackmail,  of 
tactics  which  remind  one  of  the  methods 
employed  many  years  later  by  Germany 
against  Czechoslovakia. 

These  complexities  are  shown  up  once 
more  in  their  entirety  by  Annette  Kolb. 
Perhaps  documentary  truth  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  attained.  But  the  book  does 
express  a  more  sublime  and  complete 
truth,  that  truth  which  can  be  grasped 
only  by  a  lofty  mind  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  heart. — Werner  Richter.  New  York 
City. 

*  V.  A.  Riasanovsky.  Ohzor  Russl^oy 
Kultury.  Part  I.  Eugene,  Oregon. 
The  Author.  1947.  639  pages. — TTiis 
first  volume  of  an  earnest  and  thorough 
study  of  Russian  culture  covers  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the 
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seventeenth  century.  Considerable  at¬ 
tention  is  devoted  to  the  Kiev  period  in 
Russian  history,  preceding  the  Tartar 
invasion,  when  the  level  of  Russian  cul¬ 
ture  was  in  no  way  lower  than  that  of 
Western  Europe.  Literary  masterpieces 
produced  by  that  period,  such  as  the 
beautiful  and  moving  Tale  of  Igor, 
though  few  in  number,  are  worthy  of 
standing  beside  any  chanson  de  geste. 
The  art  of  ikon-painting  was  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Sculpture 
was  banned  by  ^e  Greek  orthodox 
church,  but  low  and  high  relief  were 
frequendy  used,  and  the  decorative  arts 
were  highly  developed.  Wooden  archi¬ 
tecture,  entirely  indigenous  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  took  varied  and  original  forms. 

The  author  reviews  at  some  length  the 
old  quarrel  between  “Normanists”  and 
“anti-Normanists,”  that  is,  between  au¬ 
thorities  who  hold  that  Russian  culture 
during  this  early  period  had  been  strong¬ 
ly  influenced  by  the  Normans  and  those 
who  take  the  opposite  view.  He  cites 
convincing  arguments  to  show  that  the 
role  of  the  West  in  shaping  Russian  cul¬ 
ture  has  been  gready  exaggerated,  and 
that  no  valid  proof  has  been  put  forward 
that  the  name  of  Russia  is  derived  from 
the  word  Ruotsi,  the  Finnish  designation 
for  the  Swedes. 

A  relatively  brief  treatment  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  Russia  under  Tartar  domina- 
don.  The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  chief  effect  was  to  retard  the 
development  of  Russian  culture  rather 
than  to  alter  the  course  of  that  develop¬ 
ment.  But  the  violence  and  savagery  of 
the  Tartars  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  character  of  the  Russian  people. 

After  the  Tartars  were  driven  out  and 
Muscovy  began  to  take  shape,  Russian 
culture  revived  and  pursued  its  former 
lines.  Art  attained  a  higher  level  than 
literature;  ikons  and  frescoes,  though 
subject  to  the  influences  of  both  the  East 
and  the  West,  retained  freshness,  spirit¬ 
uality,  and  originality.  Because  of  the 
long  period  of  isolation  under  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  Russian  culture  had  become  nearly 
self-contained,  but  it  was  far  from  dor¬ 


mant;  its  vitality  is  shown  both  in  the 
architecture  of  numerous  churches  and 
monasteries  and  in  the  stream  of  folk¬ 
songs,  legends,  and  tales  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Riasanovsky’s  thought-provoking 
study  stops  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
great  cultural  change — the  accession  of 
Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne  of  Russia. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  next  vol¬ 
ume. — Valentine  Snow.  New  York  City. 

^  Philippe  Soupault.  Engine  Labiche. 

Sa  vie,  son  oeuvre.  Paris.  Sagittaire. 
1945.  187  pages.  105  fr. — Americans 
know  Labiche  chiefly  through  the  Voy¬ 
age  de  M.  Perrichon,  which  they  have 
read  in  school,  or  through  Rcn6  Clair’s 
delightful  film  version  of  Le  chapeau  de 
paille  d’ltcdie,  and  from  these  two  come¬ 
dies  they  date  the  author  as  old-fash¬ 
ioned  and  funny.  Philippe  Soupault  in 
his  discriminating  study  shows  him  as 
much  more  than  this,  as  a  careful  ob¬ 
server  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  his  day,  and 
as  an  artist  whose  dramatic  skill,  par¬ 
ticularly  shown  in  the  rapid  movement 
of  his  plots,  puts  him  far  above  his  con¬ 
temporaries  Augier  and  Legouv^,  with 
whom  he  sometimes  collaborated. 

Perhaps  rather  surprisingly,  Soupault 
stresses  the  cruelty  underneath  the  fun 
in  Labiche’s  portraits  of  money-mad 
businessmen  and  their  feminine  hangers- 
on.  Money  enters  into  his  every  situation, 
especially  into  the  preparations  for  mar¬ 
riage  around  which  so  many  comedies 
center,  as  was  the  case  in  the  society  of 
the  Second  Empire,  the  period  of  most 
of  Labiche’s  creative  work.  Vanity,  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  cowardice,  fear,  provide  themes 
for  many  of  these  plays.  Bergson,  Sou¬ 
pault  points  out,  drew  his  theory  of 
laughter  largely  from  Labiche,  whose 
influence  on  later  playwrights  has  been 
too  much  overlooked  by  other  estheti- 
cians. 

Comparisons  with  Balzac,  Becque, 
Dickens,  Gogol,  and  Shaw,  contrasts 
with  Scribe,  Sardou,  and  Guitry,  bring 
out  the  keen  personal  quality  of  La¬ 
biche’s  perception,  its  truth  concerning 
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its  period,  its  animus  against  the  essen¬ 
tially  hideous  bourgeois  types  portrayed, 
and  its  significance  for  historians  of  the 
period.  This  little  book,  in  its  basic 
scholarship,  as  in  its  wit  and  wisdom, 
is  a  model  of  what  criticism  should  be. 
— Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Hans  Zbinden.  Um  Deutschlands 
Zul{unjt.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1947.  79 
pages.  3.60  Sw.  fr. — This  book  by  a 
Swiss  on  the  Allied  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  sold  out  in  Switzerland  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  a  useful  book  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  know,  for  the  observations  of 
Herr  Zbinden,  who  is  a  well  educated 
neighbor  of  Germany  and  knows  her 
intimately,  could  be  helpful  in  the  task 
of  the  occupation. 

Zbinden  is  not  surprised  at  the  refusal 
of  many  Germans  to  acknowledge  their 
guilt.  Such  a  sudden  conversion,  he  real¬ 
izes,  cannot  justly  be  expected  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  extreme  moral  confusion 
since  a  long  time  before  Hitler — as  far 
back  even  as  the  beginnings  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck  era.  The  Germans  who  under¬ 
stand  their  present  situation  and  who  arc 
honestly  desirous  of  a  spiritual  rebirth 
arc  a  minority.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  Herr 
Zbinden  contends,  that  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many  became  practically  an  intellectual 
desert,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
“Germans  of  good  will”  are  still  living 
in  isolation  from  each  other  and  from 
the  outside  world,  since  the  Allies  have 
made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  spiritual  restoration  must  wait 
till  she  is  restored  economically.  Unless 
the  two  processes  go  on  together,  the  day 
may  come  when  in  a  physically  restored 
Germany  the  old  poisonous  Nationalism 
may  come  back  to  life  and  be  stronger 
than  ever.  This  would  be  a  dangerous 
situation  for  Switzerland  too.  “Auch  wir 
in  dcr  Schweiz,”  Zbinden  writes,  “kon- 
nen  nicht  einfach  schweigen  und  un- 
tatig  zur  Kenntnis  nehmen,  wie  die 
besten  Elemente  in  Deutschland  einem 
langsamen  Ermatten  und  einer  verder- 
blichen  Isolierung  ausgesetzt  werden 
und  sinnlos  zugrundc  gehen.” 


In  the  political  field  Zbinden,  like 
everyone  who  really  knows  Germany 
and  her  history,  sees  the  eventual  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  German  question  in  a  loose 
federation  of  the  old  German  states. 
There  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  warn  the 
world  of  an  already  perceptible  Reichs- 
nationalismus  and  of  Grossraumtrdume 
which  he  finds  especially  among  the 
German  Socialists.  As  to  the  foreign  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  Germany,  Zbinden  is 
especially  critical  of  the  too  frequent 
change  of  personnel,  which  results  in  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  really 
qualified  officials. — Werner  Richter. 
New  York  City. 

^  Theodor  Haecker.  Tag-  und  Nacht- 
biicher.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1947.  306 
pages.  8.50  mk. — Haecker’s  Tag-  und 
N achtbucher  are  a  journal  written  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1945  but  kept  carefully 
hidden.  Haecker,  one  of  the  freest, 
proudest,  and  strongest  natures  among 
the  German  Catholics  of  recent  years, 
was  listed  by  Hitler’s  Germany  as  a  re¬ 
lentless  enemy.  He  was  arrested  over 
and  over  again,  he  was  under  surveil¬ 
lance  every  moment;  he  died  in  April 
1945,  persecuted  and  lonely.  But  al¬ 
though  his  house  had  been  searched  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  although  he  had  written 
on  his  manuscript  regularly,  it  was  never 
discovered.  We  have  not  space  to  sum¬ 
marize  its  contents.  Its  fundamental 
raison  d’etre  is  that  in  times  when  every¬ 
thing  is  uncertain  except  the  fact  of  one’s 
own  existence,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify 
the  completely  isolated  individual’s  re¬ 
lation  to  God.  Hence  every  night  Haeck¬ 
er  felt  the  need  of  a  discussion  with 
God;  night  after  night  his  conscience 
wrestled  with  the  ghastly  facts  of  life 
and  strove  to  find  a  justification  for 
them.  A  constant  neighbor  of  death,  he 
struggled  with  the  old  dilemma,  the 
problem  of  how  “a  just  cause  can  fail, 
if  God  is  all-powerful.”  This  posthu¬ 
mous  book  develops  into  a  sublime 
drama,  into  which  Haecker,  keen,  cul¬ 
tured,  and  widely  read,  gradually  draws 
the  entire  world.  But  he  arrives  at  no 
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answer  except  the  old  conclusion  (and 
here  we  feel  a  kinship  of  thought  with 
Kierkegaard)  that  the  Christian  must 
necessarily  find  the  course  of  the  world 
dark  and  unintelligible,  since  inevitably 
“my  understanding  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  God  prevents  my  misunderstand¬ 
ing  the  things  of  the  world.”  Not  to  un¬ 
derstand  God  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
of  faith,  for  if  you  understand,  or  even 
imagine  that  you  understand,  you  can  no 
longer  believe.  It  is  thus  that  Haecker 
fights  the  battle  of  faith  and  doubt, 
which  Goethe  called  “das  eigentliche, 
einzige  und  tiefste  Thema  der  Welt- 
und  Menschengeschichte.” 

Even  in  post-Hitler  Germany  the 
Christians  who  have  a  solid  right  to  the 
name  are  a  minority.  They  know  this, 
and  many  of  them  are  inclined  to  a  cata¬ 
comb-existence,  away  from  the  world. 
Haecker  would  never  have  been  one  of 
these.  He  loved  the  world,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  insoluble  problems,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  believe,  therefore,  he  was  a 
Christian.  If  it  is  true  that  German 
Catholicism  is  entering  a  period  of  re¬ 
birth — and  there  is  no  longer  much 
doubt  of  this — Haecker’s  Tag-  und 
Nachtbucher  are  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  firmest  foundation  stones;  every 
study  of  the  spiritual  status  of  present- 
day  Germany  which  neglects  this  book 
will  be  inadequate  and  misleading. — 
Werner  Richter.  New  York  City. 

^  Eugenio  Imaz.  El  pensamiento  de 
Dilthey.  Evolucidn  y  sistema.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1946.  347  pages. 
— The  imposing  intellectual  structure  of 
Wilhelm  Dilthey ’s  work  in  all  its  com¬ 
plex  ramifications  is  not  easily  accessible, 
owing  to  the  unsystematic  and  often 
fragmentary  manner  in  which  this  Ger¬ 
man  thinker  habitually  presented  his 
ideas.  This  may  in  part  explain  why  to 
this  day  not  one  of  Dilthey’s  numerous 
works  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  why  the  only  appraisal  available  in 
the  English  tongue  is  the  brief,  though 
scholarly,  monograph  of  H.  A.  Hodges 
(Oxford  University  Press). 


Imaz,  the  Spanish-Mexican  scholar, 
who  as  General  Editor  of  the  Mexican 
eight-volume  edition  of  Dilthey’s  major 
works  (Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica) 
himself  contributed  several  volumes  to 
this  vast  and  difficult  enterprise  and 
who,  in  1945,  published  his  Asedio  a 
Dilthey  in  the  series  Jornadas  (Colegio 
de  Mexico,  no.  35),  is  especially  qualified 
as  an  interpreter  of  Dilthey,  in  view  of 
his  intimate  familiarity  with  German 
thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
European  and  American  intellectual  tra¬ 
ditions  and  actual  problems  on  the  other. 
What  Martin  Heidegger  demanded  of 
any  authentic  student  of  Dilthey — a, 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  multiple 
aspects  of  the  entire  monumental  oeuvre 
— Imaz  possesses  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  The  concluding  chapter  alone,  in 
which  he  critically  evaluates  Dilthey’s 
historicism  and  relativism  and  then  re¬ 
lates  the  substance  of  Dilthey’s  ideas 
with  such  contemporary  thinkers  as 
Husserl,  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Weber, 
Troeltsch,  Dewey,  and  Colling  wood, 
gives  evidence  of  a  highly  original  ap¬ 
proach  and  of  great  vitality  of  thought. 
The  fact  that  not  every  reader  will  fol¬ 
low  Imaz  in  his  attempted  vindication 
of  historicism  or  that  he  may  find  the 
asserted  proximity  of  Dilthey  and  Dew¬ 
ey  unconvincing,  does  not  impair  the  in¬ 
trinsic  merits  of  a  work  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  most  welcome  contribution  to 
that  branch  of  human  knowledge  for 
which  Dilthey  aptly  and  succinctly 
coined  the  term  Geisteswissenschaften. 
— Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Ramon  Insua  Rodriguez.  Historia 
de  la  filosofta  en  Hispanoamerica. 
Guayquil.  Universidad  de  Guayaquil. 
1945.  203  pages. — Rich  in  content,  at¬ 
tractive  in  style,  and  circumspect  in  its 
almost  detached  objectivity  of  critical 
judgment,  this  volume  is  actually  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy:  it  presents  in  a  panoramic  view 
the  astounding  wealth  of  Hispanic- 
American  thought  and  culture  as  they 
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unfold  themselves  in  the  centuries  from 
the  conquista  to  the  threshold  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Included  in  the  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  analyses  are,  aside 
from  philosophers  in  the  strict  sense,  the 
major  representatives  of  significant 
trends  in  social,  economic,  and  political 
thought  as  well  as  many  of  those  writers 
who  have  expressed  their  ideas  in  lit¬ 
erary  and  poetic  form.  This  inclusion 
finds  its  justification  in  the  very  nature 
of  Hispanic- American  philosophy  which, 
owing  to  the  exactions  of  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  milieu,  “links  philosophers  and  writ¬ 
ers  with  reality,  prevents  them  from  shut¬ 
ting  themselves  up  in  frigid  ivory  towers, 
and  thus  effectively  increases  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  society.  Almost  all  of  the  His- 
panic-American  intellectuals  arc  men  of 
action.  The  European  type  of  intcllec- 
tualism  divorced  from  life  is  practically 
unknown.” 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  those 
European  philosophers  and  philosophies 
whose  influence  is  conspicuously  felt  in 
Hispanic  America,  such  as  scholasticism 
and  neo-scholasticism,  mysticism,  hu¬ 
manism,  Kantianism,  positivism,  etc. 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  intellectual  unity  of  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
ca:  a  common  historical  and  social  des¬ 
tiny  molds  the  ideologies  of  the  nations 
from  Mexico  to  Argentina,  posing  identi¬ 
cal  problems  and  calling  forth  identical 
reactions.  The  book  fills  a  real  gap;  for 
it  is  certainly  true  that  “even  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  historians  . . .  ordi¬ 
narily  fail  to  devote  one  single  page  to 
a  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  His- 
panic-American  thinkers.  . . .  And  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  and  expound 
the  historic  evolution  of  the  life  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  peoples  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  their  philosophic  endeavors 
and  ideas.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future 
editions  will  bring  the  work  up  to  date 
by  including  the  biographies  of  the  most 
prominent  present-day  thinkers  of  the 
Hispanic-American  republics. — Kurt  F. 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Blaise  Pascal.  Pensies  sur  la  religion 
et  sur  quelques  autres  sujets  qui  ont 


iti  trouvies  aprhs  sa  mort  parmi  ses  pa- 
piers.  2  vols.  Zacharie  Tourneur,  ed. 
Paris.  Cluny.  1943.  206  &  348  pages. 
$4.90  U.S. — The  immortal  PensSes  of 
Blaise  Pascal  are  a  mass  of  hasty  notes 
whose  clarification  and  arrangement  the 
scholars  have  been  struggling  with  ever 
since  their  discovery.  The  work  has  been 
fairly  successful,  and  Leon  Brunschvieg’s 
edition,  for  example,  serves  the  purpose 
of  the  general  reader  very  nicely.  But 
just  as  the  passenger  on  a  luxurious  trans¬ 
continental  bus  glides  across  the  country 
without  thought  of  the  engineers  and 
laborers  who  have  planned  and  pon¬ 
dered,  cemented  and  dynamited,  filled 
and  hacked  and  pounded  and  suffered  in 
all  weathers  to  make  his  pleasant  journey 
possible,  so  the  progress  from  Pascal’s 
tortured  scraps  of  manuscript  to  one  of 
the  bland  modern  editions  of  his  great 
work  has  been  unbelievably  difficult.  M. 
Tourneur’s  new  edition,  put  out  in  the 
beautifully  printed  Bibliotheque  dc 
Cluny  series,  one  of  the  finest  products 
of  the  famous  Kundig  shop  in  Geneva, 
shows  all  the  stages  of  the  process.  This 
is  a  scholar’s  book,  as  painfully  honest 
as  a  critical  edition  of  some  badly  copied 
medieval  epic.  It  claims  to  have  corrected 
the  numerous  errors  which  earlier  ex- 
egetes  have  left  standing,  to  have  rear¬ 
ranged  the  material  more  nearly  as  Pas¬ 
cal  must  have  intended,  to  have  made 
the  work  more  usable  by  establishing  a 
concordance  and  a  new  index,  and  most 
complicated  of  all,  to  show,  with  the  aid 
of  the  printer,  exactly  what  is  Pascal’s 
original  text  in  his  own  handwriting, 
what  parts  of  the  text  were  dictated  to 
others,  what  corrections  and  additions 
Pascal  himself  made,  what  corrections 
and  additions  the  editor  has  been  con¬ 
strained  to  make.  The  general  reader 
can  ignore  the  shifts  from  roman  to  ital¬ 
ics  or  blackface,  the  pairs  of  asterisks, 
parentheses,  brackets,  dashes,  and  read 
on  with  comparative  comfort.  The  schol¬ 
ar  can  cogitate  the  significance  of  each 
interruption.  So  both  are  served. 

There  are  bottom-of-the-page  notes, 
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occupying  perhaps  one-third  of  the  space. 
It  is  a  very  impressive  piece  of  work. — 
R.  T.  H. 

Douglas  H.  Gordon  and  Norman  L. 

Torrey.  The  Censoring  of  Diderot’s 
Encyclopidie.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1947.  vii-l-I24  pages 
-}-  7  plates.  $3. — Here  is  one  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  stories  of  literary  history.  When 
the  publication  of  the  great  Encyclo- 
pidie  was  suddenly  stopped  in  mid-ca¬ 
reer  by  the  French  government  in  1759, 
the  editor-in-chief  Diderot,  undaunted, 
determined  to  go  on.  In  his  favor  were 
the  more  than  4,000  subscribers  eager 
for  a  full  return  on  their  money  and  the 
considerable  investments  made  by  the  as¬ 
sociated  publishers.  So  the  remaining  ten 
of  these  big  folio  volumes  were  at  length 
completed  and  distributed  in  1766. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  publisher 
Le  Breton  had  constituted  himself,  with¬ 
out  Diderot’s  knowledge,  a  voluntary 
censor.  When  the  author  learned  of  the 
mutilation  of  his  articles,  he  hit  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  in  his  anger  wrote  a  violent  let¬ 
ter  of  protest  which  has  long  been  fa¬ 
mous. 

Through  a  combination  of  fortunate 
circumstances,  Dr.  Gordon  of  Baltimore 
acquired  in  1933  an  unknown  volume 
containing  Diderot’s  proof  sheets  as  al¬ 
tered  or  canceled  by  Le  Breton  and  then 
preserved  by  the  publisher  himself, 
seemingly  for  posterity.  Professor  Torrey 
has  studied  these  and  with  admirable 
objectivity  done  full  justice  both  to  Dide¬ 
rot  and  Le  Breton.  The  latter,  we  dis¬ 
cover,  performed  his  ungrateful  task 
with  a  skill  far  from  the  clumsy  botch¬ 
ing  attributed  to  him  by  the  angry  and 
outwitted  author.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
second  half  of  the  Encyclop6die,  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  official  censorship,  has 
turned  out  in  the  end  no  bolder  than  the 
first.  Le  Breton,  according  to  his  prudent 
lights,  had  done  his  work  only  too  well. 
Today,  however,  thanks  to  this  excellent 
little  book,  we  may  read  for  the  first  time 
what  Diderot  originally  wrote.  We  may 
watch  the  absorbing  struggle  between 


cleverly  veiled  attack  and  timid  repres¬ 
sion  as  exemplified  by  the  two  opponents 
in  this  age-old  battle  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  a  battle  far  from 
won,  alas,  in  most  of  our  tormented 
modern  world. — George  R.  Havens. 
Ohio  State  University. 

^  Ignacio  Agusti.  Mariona  Rebull. 

Barcelona.  Destino.  4th  ed.,  1945. 
295  pages.  24,ptas. — Mariona  Rebull  is 
the  first  .novel  in  a  series  of  four.  The 
others  are  El  viudo  Rius,  Desiderio,  and 
Joaquin  Rius  y  su  nieto,  and  the  collec¬ 
tive  title  of  the  series  is  La  ceniza  fuS 
drbol.  This,  however,  is  a  complete  novel 
in  itself,  well  constructed  and  ending  in 
a  powerful  and  terrible  climax  which  is 
worthy  of  the  old  masters  of  the  other 
century.  Azorin  wrote  of  it,  with  perfect 
justice:  “Quien  ha  sabido  describir  estas 
escenas  de  espanto,  es  sencillamente  un 
gran  escritor.”  This  young  novelist  can 
tell  a  story  breathlessly,  he  can  delineate 
character,  he  can  make  a  period  and  a 
city  live.  This  combination  of  mellow 
sentiment  and  sternly  simple  realism  re¬ 
calls  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
Agusti’s  city  (Ml  ciudad,  as  he  calls  it  so 
affectionately)  is  Barcelona,  and  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  the  uneasy  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  that  comfortable  and  ancient 
century  of  honest  industry  had  begun  to 
rock  and  suffer  under  the  vindictive  and 
violent  battle  of  the  classes.  The  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  the  series  is  a  young  nuevo 
rico  who  marries  into  one  of  the  disdain¬ 
ful  old  families  and  pays  for  it  dearly. 
How  dearly,  the  bombing  of  the  famous 
Teatro  del  Liceo  at  the  moment  when  it 
is  crammed  with  the  aristocracy  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  reveals  in  one  of  the  most  master¬ 
ful  climaxes  to  be  found  in  fiction.  This 
novel  ought  to  be  translated. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Corrado  Alvaro.  Ueth  breve.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1946.  296  pages.  300  1. — 
In  this,  his  first  full  length  novel  since 
the  penetrating  Vuomo  i  forte  (1938), 
Alvaro  indicates  clearly  that  for  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  distractions  of  the  war 
years  he  has  lost  none  of  his  power  and. 
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what  is  perhaps  more  important,  none  of 
the  artistic  integrity  which  has  always 
stamped  his  work.  The  scene  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  a  small  town  in  southern  Italy 
of  a  generation  ago.  However,  as  in  the 
case  of  Uuomo  i  forte,  the  action  is  real¬ 
ly  internal;  the  picture  is  that  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  distortion  of  a  youthful  mind  as  it  is 
made  to  accept  the  cynical  conventions 
of  the  society  surrounding  it.  The  inci¬ 
dents  are  few,  but  the  impact  of  these 
incidents  and  their  significance  for  the 
protagonist  are  masterfully  set  forth  with 
the  psychological  insight  of  a  keen  and 
experienced  artist  who  furthermore  is 
dealing  with  a  background  he  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Alvaro’s  strength  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  suggest  more  than  he  ac¬ 
tually  says  and,  while  one  would  hate  to 
look  for  any  symbolism  or  even  any  study 
of  “types,”  it  is  none  the  less  apparent 
that  one  facet  of  the  social  psychology 
of  Southern  Italy  is  clearly  illuminated 
for  us  in  this  novel.  The  atmosphere  of 
cynical  defeatism,  at  once  irritating,  dis¬ 
couraging  and  pathetic,  which  in  politi¬ 
cal  terms  has  created  the  “problema  del 
mezzo  giorno,”  has  been  recently  studied 
by  Carlo  Levi;  in  L'et^  breve  we  have  a 
companion-piece  and  something  more  as 
well.  For  here  we  see  this  same  malaria 
of  the  psyche  as  both  cause  and  effect 
and  we  see  it  revealed  not  merely  in  a 
series  of  pictures  and  annotations;  we  see 
it  in  action,  we  feel  it  at  work. — Thomas 
G.  Bergin.  Cornell  University. 

^  Pfo  Baroja.  El  laberinto  de  las  si- 
renas.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg. 
1946.  247  pages.  $2.25  m-arg. — During 
half  a  century,  a  Spanish  half  century 
which  with  its  chaotic  changes,  its  wars 
and  revolutions,  seems  far  more  than 
fifty  years,  Senor  Baroja  has  produced 
one  or  more  novels  yearly;  and  now  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  he  is  as  young 
as  ever  and  gives  us  this  curious  fantasy 
of  a  large  estate  built  by  an  American 
on  the  Calabria  coast.  It  is  always  a  pity 
when  Senor  Baroja  deserts  his  native 
Basque  Provinces  or  the  country  of  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Castillo  which  he  knows  and 


describes  so  well;  but  the  attraction  of 
his  novels  has  always  been  less  in  the 
plot  or  style  than  in  the  maxims  and 
aphorisms  thrown  out  in  passing.  He  has 
a  special  weakness  for  international  psy¬ 
chology,  although  well  aware  that  “the 
failure  to  understand  the  soul  of  a  na¬ 
tion  not  one’s  own  must  be  eternal.”  His 
own  judgments  are  sometimes  deliber¬ 
ately  superficial,  as  when  he  says  of  the 
Spanish  that  “We  take  nothing  serious¬ 
ly.”  “Life  in  Spain  is  a  jest,”  had  said 
Richard  Ford:  yet  both  these  keen  psy¬ 
chologists  knew  well  that  the  Spanish 
gaiety  conceals  much  gravity.  What 
Senor  Baroja  is  really  deploring  is  the 
Spanish  indifference  to  politics,  the  State, 
theories  and  panaceas,  and  the  novels  of 
Senor  Baroja.  He  winds  up  his  novel 
neatly  with  five  deaths;  there  was  really 
no  reason  why  it  should  ever  end.  One 
reads  Baroja  from  page  to  page  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  vital  excellence, 
a  hope  which  is  never  completely  satis¬ 
fied  and  yet  is  not  wholly  defrauded. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

^  Jacinto  Benavente.  Espejo  de  gran- 
des.  La  ciudad  doliente.  Titania.  La 
Infanzona.  Al  S.  de  S.  M.  /.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1947.  268  pages.  30  ptas. — Mr. 
Hilaire  Belloc  has  remarked  that  there 
is  resistance  in  the  very  soil  of  Spain,  and 
there  must  be  something  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Spain  that  keeps  men  young. 
To  judge  by  their  recent  works  one 
could  not  imagine  that  Professor  Me- 
nendez  Pidal  will  soon  be  in  his  eightieth 
year,  that  Rodriguez  Marin  was  eighty- 
eight,  that  Azorin  will  be  seventy-five 
this  coming  year,  or  that  Senor  Bena¬ 
vente  is  an  octogenarian.  The  gods  love 
them  and  they  die  young.  The  three 
plays  and  two  sketches  included  in  this 
volume  date  from  1944  and  1945  and 
their  author  was  born  in  1866.  They 
show  no  sign  of  age;  even  the  somewhat 
heavier  Titania  abounds  in  touches  of 
real  comedy  and  in  the  deft  pen-pricks 
with  which  this  distinguished  dramatist 
can  so  mischievously  show  up  a  charac- 
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ter  or  define  an  atmosphere.  He  has  been 
described  as  insidiously  subversive,  but 
although  he  may  have  smiled  the  old- 
fashioned  nineteenth-century  Spanish 
drama  out  of  court,  his  ideas  are  fun¬ 
damentally  constructive  and  conserva¬ 
tive.  He  considers  that  the  age  requires 
not  a  man  of  ideas  but  the  ideas  of  a 
man.  His  own  drama  is  of  ideas  rather 
than  action;  it  can  exquisitely  analyze  a 
character  such  as  that  of  Nieves  in  La 
ciudad  doliente,  a  mixture  of  Tartuffe 
and  the  malade  imaginaire;  but  although 
a  character  may  be  sharply  outlined  by 
desultory  hints  and  touches,  it  is  the 
moral,  social,  or  literary  disquisitions 
that  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage,  and 
the  result  is  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
ending  and  rounding  them  off.  Both 
Titania  and  La  ciudad  doliente  tail  off 
rather  weakly,  and  La  Infanzona  comes 
to  a  very  artificial  and  melodramatic  cli¬ 
max.  The  opening  sketch  shows  the 
Count  of  Lemos  wondering  if  there  may 
be  anything  good  in  the  tedious  book 
entitled  Don  Quixote  dedicated  to  him 
by  Cervantes,  and  the  sixteenth-century 
atmosphere  is  cleverly  reproduced.  The 
whole  volume  gives  an  impressioii  of 
amazing  ease;  its  pliant  style  proves  ade¬ 
quate  to  every  occasion  and  to  minute 
subtleties  of  characterization. — Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Massimo  Bontempelli.  Uacqua.  Ro¬ 
ma.  Darsena.  1945.  151  pages.  160  1. 
— Those  who  expected  the  recent  Italian 
crisis  to  affect  Bontempelli’s  style  and 
technique  are  in  for  a  disappointment. 
This  novel  reveals  him  still  faithful  to 
the  canons  of  the  Novecento  movement 
which  he  fathered.  Medina,  the  heroine, 
is  a  modern  sister  of  that  charming  Silvia 
whom  Tasso  immortalized  in  his  Amin- 
ta.  Medina  is  a  sprite,  a  nymph  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  water,  the  rocks,  and  the  for¬ 
ests  where  she  thrives  gaily  and  freely  till 
her  foster  parents  put  her  to  work  in  a 
city.  There  she  comes  in  contact  with 
the  gayety  and  freedom  of  the  “civil¬ 
ized”  world.  She  could  have  gone  on  liv¬ 
ing  in  it  like  a  queen,  adored  and  show¬ 


ered  with  rich  presents  by  wealthy  ad¬ 
mirers,  but  the  irresistible  nostalgic  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  forests  lures  her  back  to  the 
wilds.  Venus-like  she  wades  into  her  fa¬ 
vorite  brook  and  lets  herself  be  carried 
away  by  the  current  till  her  body  dis¬ 
solves  and  becomes  one  with  the  gaily 
running  water. 

The  action,  without  reference  to  time 
and  place,  evolves  in  a  tenuous,  trans¬ 
parent,  dream-like  atmosphere  gendy  re¬ 
mote  from  reality.  Like  all  of  E>ontem- 
pelli’s  literary  production  of  his  second 
period,  this  novel  must  be  read  as  one 
eats  an  artichoke— not  for  its  substance, 
but  to  savor  its  aroma. — Michele  Can- 
tarella.  Smith  College. 

^  Albert  Camus.  Le  malentendu.  Ca¬ 
ligula.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947.  211 
pages. — It  is  three  years  since  the  first 
of  these  tragedies  was  produced  in  Paris, 
two  years  since  Caligula  was  seen  there. 
Both  plays  are  ferocious  and  desperate  in 
mood  and  present  two  of  the  dominant 
themes  of  art  in  modern,  perhaps  in  all, 
war  times:  crime  and  punishment,  and 
death  as  preferable  to  life.  The  mother 
and  daughter  in  Le  malentendu  have 
stolen  the  money  of  their  murdered 
lodgers  and  poison  and  drown  their  son 
and  brother  who  does  not  reveal  him¬ 
self  on  his  return  from  long  absence. 
This  plot  recalls  Lillo’s  18th  century 
melodrama,  T he  Fated  Curiosity,  and — 
if  a  far-fetched  comparison  may  be  al¬ 
lowed — the  recent  parody  of  such  do¬ 
ings  in  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace.  Camus’ 
Nemesis  works,  however,  in  a  more  ter¬ 
rifying  form  than  Lillo’s,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  autumn  landscape  and  night 
and  storm  contributing  to  the  dark  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  hard  and  merciless  women. 

Caligula  is  more  ambitious;  the  ex¬ 
istentialist  philosophy,  centered  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  universe,  the  loneliness 
of  the  powerful  man  and  his  endeavor  to 
assert  through  crime  his  freedom  to  act, 
are  fully  illustrated  by  the  villain  hero, 
whose  fiendish  career  parallels  at  many 
points  the  deeds  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler. 
The  chorus  of  old  men,  vainly  wishing 
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to  live  out  their  lives  in  peace,  the 
wronged  youths,  torn  between  desire  for 
revenge  on  the  tyrant  and  the  hypnotic 
fascination  he  exerts,  the  woman  tool 
who  supports  him  till  he  murders  her, 
all  these  figures  voice  the  confusion  and 
terror  of  modern  fear-ridden  minds  in 
a  permissible  parallel  with  their  ancient 
Roman  forerunners. 

Camus,  like  Sartre,  has  a  real  dramatic 
power  and  a  knowledge  of  theatrical 
methods  of  expression;  and  like  him  he 
paints  a  somber  picture  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  in  human  nature.  He  is  more 
unmitigatedly  nihilistic  than  his  fellow- 
existentialist,  and  like  many  other  phi¬ 
losophers  today  gives  his  audience  litde 
hope  of  progress  or  of  relief  from  present 
tensions,  rooted  as  they  are  in  greed  and 
aggressive  ambition. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

*  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Das  gute  Recht. 

Miinchen.  Desch.  1946.  1089  pages. 
— Das  gute  Recht  is  built  around  the 
lives  of  a  German  writer  and  his  young 
family,  evacuated  and  isolated  as  artists 
in  the  Tyrol  and  the  Bavarian  Alps,  the 
Pick}ingau.  The  Rotenhans  are  seen 
worrying  and  trying  to  master  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  age  at  a  time  of  ever-in¬ 
creasing  lawlessness,  and  to  save  their 
“good  right.”  By  analyzing  their  strug¬ 
gles  (the  novel  seems  to  be  largely  auto¬ 
biographical),  Edschmid  hopes  to  show 
the  forces  that  influenced  the  life  of  the 
nation  during  those  years.  In  three  parts, 
one  by  one,  these  forces  are  introduced 
and  explained  in  their  growth  to  all-en¬ 
gulfing  demoniacal  proportions,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  tragedy  of  horrifying  gran¬ 
deur,  the  collapse  of  the  Reich  and  the 
invasion. 

The  Rotenhans  might  have  lost  cour¬ 
age,  had  it  not  been  for  the  joys  spring¬ 
ing  from  genuine  education,  religion, 
admiration  of  the  unassuming  courage 
of  some  fellow  sufferers,  the  delight  of 
watching  growth  in  nature,  and  sturdy, 
wholesome  children.  Delightful  idyls 
with  litde  Pony  and  Bibi  several  times 
break  oppressive  tension  and  long-wind¬ 


ed  discussion. 

Later  accounts  of  the  events  of  that 
time  may  perhaps  profit  by  more  accur¬ 
ate  information.  But  this  quietly  written 
novel,  as  far  removed  from  the  Expres¬ 
sionist  expjeriments  of  young  Edschmid 
as  the  older  Goethe  from  Storm  and 
Stress,  may  retain  the  warmth  of  some¬ 
thing  based  on  experience  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  following  answers  to  questions 
which  the  author  asks  himself  in  this 
long  search  for  truth  arc  characteristic 
of  his  point  of  view: 

“Kraft.  .  .  .  Ich  weiss,  zu  was  man  Kraft 
braucht,  die  nutzlich  angewandt  bt.  Nicht  zum 
Protesticren,  sondern  zum  Ertragcn.  .  .  .  E>enn, 
wenn  wir  es  nicht  ertragcn,  so  treiben  sie  uns 
in  die  Holle.  .  .  .”  “Gut  von  dcr  Natur  aus- 
gesuttete  und  gut  erzogene  Leute  werden  sich 
auch  aus  lem  grossten  Trubel  irgendwie  mit 
Ehrcn  zu  retten  wbsen.”  And:  “Wenn  dcr 
deutsche  Gebt  noch  eiiunal  aus  scinem  inner- 
sten  und  eigensten  Kraften  gegen  diese  grosse 
Vergcwaltigung  reagiert,  dann  sind  wir  gcrettet 
Wenn  nicht — nicht  .  .  .” 

— Elizabeth  Marie  Mayer.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Carmen  Laforct.  Nada.  Barcelona. 

Dcstino.  5th  cd.,  1946.  309  pages.  24 
ptas. — The  Premio  Eugenio  Nadal  dc  la 
Novcla  was  awarded  in  1944  to  a  young 
woman  of  23,  a  law  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Madrid,  who  had  lived  the 
larger  part  of  her  short  life  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  who  had  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Barcelona  for  three  years  be¬ 
fore  she  went  to  Madrid.  Carmen  La¬ 
forct  won  the  Premio  Nadal  with  a  vivid 
and  intensely  absorbing,  sordid,  horribly 
cruel  story  of  a  year  in  the  life  of  a  mal¬ 
adjusted  Barcelona  family  as  observed 
by  a  young  relative,  a  girl  from  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands,  who  lodges  with  her  cous¬ 
ins  while  studying  at  the  University  in 
preparation  for  a  law  course  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  in  Madrid.  If  her  relatives  arc  taken 
from  life,  like  the  setting  of  her  story,  the 
young  lady  is  probably  no  longer  a  wel¬ 
come  guest  in  Barcelona.  The  story  is 
experdy  organized — a  normal  young 
woman  is  set  down  in  a  family  of  half¬ 
crazy  degenerates;  she  has  an  unwilling 
if  fascinated  part  in  their  foul  and  bloody 
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community  for  twelve  months,  then  she 
passes  out  of  it  forever,  as  abruptly  as  she 
entered  it.  The  young  novelist’s  art  par¬ 
takes  of  caricature,  but  it  is  real  art,  based 
on  keen  observation,  narrative  and  or¬ 
ganizational  skill,  and  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  dialogue.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
certain  neatness  and  scruple  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  shocking  material  is 
handled.  This  one  rotten  family  is  not 
typical  among  the  associates  of  the  young 
Canariense.  She  could  if  she  chose  write 
an  uplifting  story  based  on  her  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiences  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Calle  de  Aribau.  We  hope  she  will. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Enrico  Pea.  Malaria  di  guerra.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Garzanti.  1947. — The  work  of 
Enrico  Pea  has  been  labeled  with  ap¬ 
proximate  definitions  which  do  not  reach 
the  real  quality  of  its  inspiration.  The 
style  of  his  early  writings  was  tied  up 
with  the  impressionistic  jrammento  of 
the  Voce  group,  and  Pea  was  considered, 
not  a  born  story-teller,  but  a  prose  lyrist, 
whose  forte  was  poetical  talcs  of  essen¬ 
tially  decorative  character.  Later  he  at¬ 
tracted  attention  with  the  locale  of  his 
stories,  which  is  that  corner  of  Tuscany 
called  Lucchesia  and  Versilia;  and  his 
interest  in  the  folklore  of  his  native  re¬ 
gion  gave  the  impression  that  his  work 
was  of  the  regional  or  provincial  type. 
It  was  clear  that  his  regionalismo  was 
not  like  that  of  the  writers  of  the  South 
and  the  islands,  who  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  describing  a  primitive  and  ele¬ 
mentary  form  of  life  had  reached  a  level 
of  universality  not  easily  attained  by  an 
inspiration  narrowly  limited  in  time  and 
space.  But  it  was  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Pea  as  a  more  lyrical  and  naive  Fucini, 
since  the  vernacular  and  ethnographic 
elements  were  for  him  not  amusing  odd¬ 
ities  but  a  rich  source  of  human  truth 
and  poetic  revelation.  Pea  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  native  sons  of  his  home 
region,  even  when  he  has  followed  them 
far  away,  as  emigrants  to  Egypt  or  South 
America,  but  he  has  never  tried  as  hard 
to  find  what  is  peculiar  and  local  in  them 


as  what  is  elemental,  simply  and  eternal¬ 
ly  human.  Now  there  is  more  purity  and 
pity,  less  curiosity  and  morbidity,  in  his 
ouUook.  The  masterpiece  of  his  early 
maniera  is  the  first  Moscardino,  written 
in  the  early  twenties,  which  Ezra  Pound 
had  started  translating  into  English,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  richest 
books  of  modern  Italian  fiction.  The 
present  volume  is  one  of  the  good  novels 
of  the  second  Pea,  the  Pea  of  //  servitore 
del  diavolo,  La  figlioccia.  La  marem- 
mana,  'll  jorestiero.  Its  background, 
which  is  the  last  war,  adds  to  its  interest. 
The  writer  seems  filled  with  religious 
awe  and  a  tragic  consciousness  of  evil. 
Passion  and  sin  are  still  the  leading 
forces,  but  the  contemplation  is  purified 
by  a  sense  of  indulgent  wisdom,  by  a 
melancholy  faith  in  God  and  man. — 
Renato  Poggioli.  Harvard  University. 

^  Louise  W eiss.  La  Marseillaise.  3  vols. 

Paris.  Gallimard  (New  York.  Bren- 
tano).  1945-47.  viii-|-422,  548,  and  309 
+  256  pages.  $1.75,  $2.25,  $3.25.— Read¬ 
ers  who  lived  through  the  tragic  period 
of  the  French  drdle  de  guerre  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  substantial  qualities  of  Louise 
Weiss’s  novel.  It  is  a  striking,  at  times 
deeply  moving,  always  faithful  portrayal 
of  the  painful  days  of  the  debacle.  We 
see  the  camions  crammed  pell-mell  with 
refugees  and  soldiers,  the  pubs  where 
the  women,  discussing  the  collapse,  find 
its  origin  in  a  gigantic  conspiracy  of  the 
trusts  against  the  people:  “Let  the  trusts 
choke  each  other  to  death.  Gocring  is 
their  man.  So  is  Paul  Reynaud.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  are  a  lot  of  plutocrats.  Why  should 
we  get  our  heads  blown  off  for  them?’’ 
We  see  the  chateaux,  housing  for  a  few 
days  the  “parlementaires  de  Gang6,  en- 
combr6s  de  leurs  peurs,  de  leurs  valises, 
de  leurs  parapluies  et  de  leurs  mattres¬ 
ses.’’ 

The  book  is  remarkably  well  docu¬ 
mented  as  to  the  seamy  side  of  Third  Re¬ 
public  politics  and  secures  us  admission 
to  those  extraordinary  conferences  at 
which  Resistance  men  and  defeatists 
hurled  recriminations  at  each  other 
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while  the  German  Panzers  rolled  into 
deserted  villages  and  planes  bombed  the 
tangled  masses  of  fugitives  and  soldiers 
who  crammed  the  roads  from  side  to 
side. 

Louise  Weiss  does  not  stop  with  the 
recording  of  physical  facts.  She  presents 
also  the  interior  aspect  of  the  debacle, 
the  loss  of  that  faith  in  spiritual  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  inspired  the  heroes  of 
World  War  One.  This  contrast  is  typi¬ 
fied  by  old  Guillaume,  who  is  imbued 
with  the  patriotism  of  1914  and  sacrifices 
his  wife  and  his  own  life  to  his  convic¬ 
tions. 

In  general  the  novelist  has  not  painted 
individuals,  but  groups  whose  members 
exist  only  as  parts  of  a  whole  which  swal¬ 
lows  them  up  and  determines  their  every 
act.  The  little  Champagne  village  of 
Tremble-Fontaine  is  France  in  minia¬ 
ture,  and  each  stratum  of  its  society  is 
carefully  depicted,  each  political  shade 
and  tint  faithfully  reproduced  as  the 
groups  reveal  their  nature  in  their  dis¬ 
cussions.  It  is  not  as  individuals  that  the 
priest  and  the  atheist  mayor  of  Tremble- 
Fontaine  lift  their  voices,  but  as  spokes¬ 
men  of  their  respective  groups.  Psycho¬ 
logically,  this  technique  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  a  weakness. 

The  style  is  a  litde  dull,  although  it  is 
enlivened  here  and  there  with  savory 
images.  The  procedure  is  roughly  that  of 
the  screen.  Tlirough  a  series  of  tableaux 
the  author  develops  before  our  eyes  the 
spectacle  of  a  France  slowly  but  relent¬ 
lessly  destroyed  from  below,  under¬ 
mined  by  what  is  normally  the  source  of 
her  strength:  her  faith  in  the  spiritual 
values. — janine  Courtillon.  University 
of  Oregon. 

*  Agustm  Yincz.  Al  filo  del  agua. 

Mexico.  Porrua.  1947.  401  pages  -}- 
16  plates. — This  is  the  story  of  a  Mexi¬ 
can  town,  Guadalajara  way.  The  time: 
just  when  the  rain  is  about  to  fall  ( al  filo 
del  agua),  meaning  the  social  flood  of 
1910;  the  last  days  of  the  ancien  regime; 
the  prelude  of  the  revolutionary  upheav¬ 


al;  the  epoch  between  two  times.  The 
dramatis  personae  are  caught  willy  nilly 
in  the  cosmic  trap.  It  is  a  black  town  of 
women  in  black  and  somber  men  mov¬ 
ing  in  an  ecclesiocentric  milieu.  More 
than  a  novel,  Al  filo  del  agua  is  a  docu¬ 
mentary  film.  Agustm  Yanez  is  a  master 
at  group  psychoanalysis;  his  centripetal 
photography  is  unique,  and  his  book  the 
moving  picture  of  the  town’s  soul  con¬ 
ditioning  the  individual  egos  of  a  dozen 
characters — all  under  the  spell  of  an  in¬ 
tangible  elan. 

Black  town  inhabited  by  black  people, 
made  black  by  Fear.  Fear  is  an  actual 
spirit  that  runs  the  town  and  directs  the 
lives  of  its  citizens.  Puritanism  runs  wild 
in  this  schizophrenic  town  torn  asunder 
by  the  conflict  between  Desire  and  Fear. 
Yanez  is  at  his  descriptive  best  when  he 
follows  the  trail  of  libidos  in  chains — 
one  can  hear  the  irons  creak — fustigated 
by  the  hyssops  of  exorcism  while  the  holy 
waters  mingle  with  the  salty  odors  of  the 
confessional  and  the  colorless  pangs  of 
sundry  souls  in  a  state  of  repression. 

Don  Timoteo  Limon  heads  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  tortured  and  the  frustrated. 
He  is  the  conventional  type  of  the  man 
of  means  who  came  to  affluence  by  the 
devious  door.  Don  Timoteo  got  away 
with  murder  many  years  ago,  but  he 
cannot  sleep;  the  victim’s  face  haunts 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He 
knows  that  he  will  die  by  the  sword 
some  day.  He  does,  at  the  hands  of  his 
son.  Damian  Limon  escapes  and  joins 
the  rebels,  as  the  story  ends.  There  is  the 
inevitable  femme  terrible,  Micaela,  the 
lively  pueblerina  who  visits  the  metropo¬ 
lis  and  returns  to  challenge  the  ancient 
mores  and  to  die,  also  at  the  hands  of 
Damian. 

The  parish  priest,  Don  Donisio,  tow¬ 
ers  lonely  in  the  center  of  the  group  as 
the  living  statue  of  Frustration,  desolate, 
sublime  in  his  defeat,  taking  account  of 
his  labors  and  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  God  even  as  the  first  revolutionists 
storm  the  town. — Alberto  Rembao.  New 
York  City. 
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De  Profundis.  Deutsche  Lyri\  in 
dieser  Zeit.  Etne  Anthologie  aus 
zwdlf  Jahren.  Gunter  Groll,  ed.  Miin- 
chcn.  Dcsch.  1946.  473  pages. — Here,  in 
this  fine  selection  of  poems,  and  not  least 
in  the  dignified  and  thoughtful  introduc¬ 
tion,  is  the  voice  of  that  “other  Ger¬ 
many”  which  the  optimists  have  been 
waiting  for,  while  the  pessimists  have 
denied  its  existence.  Sixty-five  poets  are 
represented,  each  with  a  brief,  very  use¬ 
ful  and  desirable  biographical  sketch. 
Many  of  them  were  well  known  long 
before  the  Nazi  revolution:  Britting,  Ca- 
rossa,  Edschmid,  Ricarda  Huch,  Pen- 
zoldt,  R.  A.  Schroeder,  Thiess,  Wiechert. 
All  the  poets  included  remained  in  Ger¬ 


many  after  1933,  all  of  them  resisted  the 
Nazi  lure  and  the  Nazi  terror,  and  some 
of  them  paid  for  such  resistance  with 
imprisonment  or  even  death.  All  the 
poems  were  written  during  the  Hitler 
regime,  some  of  them  in  concentration 
camps  and  prisons,  and  some  of  them 
were  so  outspokenly  hostile  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  they  circulated  clandes¬ 
tinely  from  hand  to  hand.  This  is  not,  as 
the  editor  discerningly  points  out,  the 
definitive  anthology  of  those  unhappy 
years,  but  no  more  worthy  body  of  Ger¬ 
man  verse  of  the  years  1933--45  is  likely 
ever  to  be  published. — Bayard  Q.  Mor- 
gan.  Stanford  University. 


Acta  Unguistica,  the  valuable  “revue 
internationale  de  linguistique  structu- 
rale“  which  was  launched  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1939  by  Viggo  Brondal  and 
Louis  Hjelmslev,  managed  to  keep  go¬ 
ing  through  the  war  period  and  has  had 
the  support  of  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  students  of  linguistics  in  the 
world.  The  American  member  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  council  which  conducts  it  is 
Professor  W.  Freeman  Twaddell  of 
Brown  University. 

“In  1938,  like  so  many  Spanish  writers 
of  the  first  rank,  among  them  Perez  de 
Ayala,  Azorfn,  Gregorio  Maranon,  and 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  Pio  Baroja  fled  to  Paris. 
He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Spain  later, 
and  he  has  remained  there  ever  since, 
but  he  lives  so  silent  and  secluded  a  life 
that  he  leaves  the  impression  of  being  an 
exile  in  his  own  country  and  of  disap¬ 
proving  his  country’s  present  govern¬ 
ment.  This  must  certainly  be  his  atti¬ 
tude.  Ortega  y  Gasset  once  called  Pio 
Baroja  ‘a  pure,  free  man  who  refuses  to 
be  any  man’s  servant  or  to  ask  any  man 
for  a  favor.’  ” — Alvaro  Salema,  in  A/«»- 
do  Later ario,  Lisboa. 

Komodie,  Zeitschrijt  jiir  kjinsiler- 
isches  Theater,  has  resumed  publication. 
Its  address  is  now  Adolf  Kirchlstrasse 
9,  Wien  III.  Its  lavishly  illustrated  Oc¬ 


tober  1947  number  has  an  article  on  the 
Burgtheater  director  Benno  Fleisch- 
mann,  one  on  Gottfried  Einem’s  new 
opera  Dantons  Tod,  and  a  rich  variety  of 
information  on  the  theater  in  Vienna 
and  elsewhere. 

Three  scholarly  theses  on  French  sub¬ 
jects  recently  accepted  by  the  University 
of  Utah  concern  respectively  Uinfluence 
de  Flaubert  sur  Joseph  Conrad,  L^s 
oeuvres  fran^aises  consaerSes  aux  Mor¬ 
mons,  and  La  littSrature  d’ imigration 
dans  les  oeuvres  des  6crivains  franfois 
rijugUs  en  Amirique  entre  1940  et  1945. 

United  Nations  World,  July  1947,  re¬ 
ports  on  the  book  famine  in  Japan.  Ex¬ 
perts  arriving  there  bring  a  few  new 
books  with  them,  but  little  of  the  latest 
scientific  and  professional  material  is 
available.  The  Nippon  Times  is  brief 
and  careful  in  opinion,  and  PX  “also 
handles  books,  although  rather  gingerly, 
as  if  any  misstep  would  echo  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.”  The  Japanese  publishers 
are  willing  to  do  their  part,  but  paper  is 
scarce,  and  the  securing  of  translation 
rights  is  a  complicated  procedure.  The 
Information  Library  in  a  requisitioned 
tea-house  in  Tokyo  is  a  busy  and  help¬ 
ful  channel  for  scientific  and  other  data, 
for  which  the  demand  is  enormous. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  French,  see  "Head-Uners”) 

*  J.  M.  Accart.  Evadis  de  France,  the  ethnic  plurality  of  Spain. 


Grenoble  and  Paris.  Arthaud.  1945. 
156  pages.  85  fr. — The  narrative  of  a 
French  aviator  who,  with  a  dozen  fel¬ 
low  members  of  the  Resistance,  evaded 
the  German  police  and  escaped  over  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Travelling  first 
from  Toulouse  to  Lourdes  as  pilgrims, 
they  walked  along  a  railway  and  over 
the  mountains  in  rain  and  snow  only  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Franco’s  police. 
They  were  thrown  into  a  Spanish  prison 
and  remained  there  until  rescued  by  the 
Red  Cross.  An  authentic  and  straight¬ 
forward  account,  but  not  especially  note¬ 
worthy  or  exciting. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

*  Ren6  Benjamin.  La  table  et  le  verre 
d’eau.  Paris.  Editions  Nouvelles. 

1947.  183  pages.  150  fr. — The  popular 
novelist,  playwright,  biographer,  and 
satirist  here  gives  an  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  confSrencier.  He  sub-titles 
his  book  Histoire  d’une  passion,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  after  some  1,400  lectures,  main¬ 
ly  on  plays  and  playwrights,  he  not  only 
likes  the  profession  but  still  feels  that 
the  conjSrencier  is  an  artist  who  ad¬ 
dresses  his  public  more  directly  than  any 
actor  does.  He  records  some  amusing 
anecdotes  and  describes  in  horrible  de¬ 
tail  certain  of  the  severer  cases  of  trac 
which  he  has  suffered.  The  principal  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  little  book  must  be  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  author. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

*  Carles  Cardo.  Histoire  spirituelle  des 
Espagnes.  Ren6  Bonnafous,  tr.  Paris. 

Portes  de  France.  1946.  349  pages.  190 
fr. — As  the  author  admits  in  the  preface, 
this  is  not  an  unprejudiced  book  for,  as 
he  says,  impartiality  before  truth  and 
error  is  cowardice  or  a  crime.  Therefore, 
the  separatist  cause  of  Catalonia  is  fer- 
vendy  pleaded  and  emphasis  is  laid  on 


The  first  part  of  this  thoughtful,  well 
organized  work  discusses  religious  prob¬ 
lems  and  summarizes  the  history  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula  from  the  Reconquest 
to  Franco’s  regime,  a  history  that  Canon 
Cardo  sees  as  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence,  the  double  tendency  toward 
union  and  separation,  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  religious  wars,  and  too  much  for¬ 
eign  intervention. 

It  is  clear  from  the  second  part  why 
Franco  tried  to  buy  the  Canon’s  silence. 
The  author  points  to  the  Spaniard’s  na¬ 
tive  love  of  liberty  as  indicative  that  dic¬ 
tatorship  is  doomed  to  failure.  Here,  too, 
he  examines  the  nature  of  liberty,  au¬ 
thority,  and  nationalism,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  nation  to  state.  The  system 
he  proposes  as  the  ideal  one  is  a  confed¬ 
eration,  both  within  the  state  and  on  a 
world  scale,  where  each  group  maintains 
its  cultural  entity.  To  a  Canon’s  way  of 
thinking,  it  would  be  quite  helpful  to 
keep  the  government  weak  so  that  the 
Church  might  exert  a  wider  influence. 
Whatever  disagreement  might  arise  on 
that  subject,  most  of  us  will  agree  with 
him  in  deploring  the  fact  that  the  other 
powers  did  not  recognize  the  recent 
Spanish  Civil  War,  arising  from  Spain’s 
strategic  geographic  position  and  inner 
unrest,  as  the  prelude  to  World  War  II. 

The  style  of  this  work,  written  in 
seven  years  of  voluntary  exile  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  another  priest,  is  smooth  and 
generally  clear.  It  is  an  important  book 
despite  religious  and  secular  bias  for  it  is 
courageous,  the  voice  of  freedom  and  of 
spiritual  values  protesting  against  injus¬ 
tice  and  dictatorship. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Jean  Champenois.  Le  peuple  russe  et 
la  guerre.  Paris.  Julliard.  1947.  268 
pages.  275  fr. — The  author  served  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Agence  Havas  in  Rus¬ 
sia  from  1937  to  1945.  He  had  the  ad- 
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Tantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language,  but  his  information  seems  to 
have  been  picked  up  chiefly  from  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers,  from  Ilya  Ehrenburg, 
and  from  what  he  saw  in  Moscow  and 
on  occasional  visits  elsewhere.  He  gives 
a  rather  pedestrian  and  uncritical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  way  the  Russian  people 
lived  and  acted  during  the  war.  He  is 
full  of  praise  for  Stalin  and  the  Russians, 
but  critical  of  Poles,  Ukrainians,  critics 
of  Russia  like  W.  L.  White,  and  foreign¬ 
ers  generally.  He  believes  in  “the  good 
faith  and  entire  patriotism  of  the  people 
who  conducted  the  purges  of  1936-38,” 
and  adds,  with  a  masterpiece  of  under¬ 
statement,  that  “they  sometimes  left 
something  to  be  desired  from  the  point 
of  view  of  strict  justice.”  He  throws  in, 
at  various  places,  figures  of  prices  of  ra¬ 
tioned  food  and  other  goods  and  gives 
some  sample  hotel  menus,  but  the  statis¬ 
tics  arc  not  analyzed  in  a  meaningful 
way. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Henri  Davignon.  La  premiere  tour- 
mente,  1914-1918.  Bruxelles.  Du- 
rcndal.  1947.  192  pages. — The  author, 
well  known  Belgian  man  of  letters  and 
son  of  a  war-time  minister  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  was  attached  to  the  legation  at 
London  in  the  fall  of  1914.  In  this  vol¬ 
ume,  the  third  of  his  memoirs,  he 
sketches  vividly  the  political  and  social 
atmosphere  of  England.  He  returned  to 
Belgium  after  the  armistice  and,  im¬ 
pelled  by  family  tradition,  offered  him¬ 
self  for  public  service.  He  was  not  the 
choice  of  the  voters  and  so  “rcl6gu6  cn 
marge  des  organisations  partisanes,  il  me 
rcstait  permis  dc  penser  pour  moi-m^mc 
sans  avoir  ^  en  rendre  compte  k  personne, 
utile  privilege.”  That  independence  of 
thought  characterizes  his  memoirs  of  the 
war  years.  He  is  as  outspoken  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  nations  as  he  is  of  individuals 
and  their  policies.  He  finds  that  Belgium 
was  distinctly  slighted  in  the  post-bellum 
negotiations,  and  that  Wilson’s  utopian¬ 
ism  was  distinedy  baneful.  “Disorgani¬ 
ses  par  Ics  pritentions  wilsonnicnncs,  les 


alliis  travaillaient  dijil  en  ordre  dispersi. 
Avant  que  le  triomphe  final  ne  fut  ac¬ 
quis,  I’uniti  morale  itait  rompuc.”  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  conflict,  occasional 
gaiety  appears.  Here  is  an  echo  from  a 
society  game:  “Lc  flirt?  un  ricn  dont  on 
voudrait  fairc  quelque  chose.” — Benj. 
M.  Woodbrtdge.  Reed  College. 

*  Joseph  Delabays.  La  destinie  tragi- 
que  d’un  monarque  pacifique.  Mont¬ 
rial.  Fidcs.  1946.  252  pages.  $1.50.— 
The  assassination  of  Franz  Ferdinand  at 
Sarajevo  suddenly  made  his  young  rela¬ 
tive,  Charles  (1887-1922),  heir  to  the 
Hapsburg  throne.  The  two  men  were 
alike  in  some  of  their  political  views. 
Both  detested  Tisza’s  oppression  of  the 
subject  nationalities  in  Hungary,  and 
both  wanted  a  reorganization  of  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  which  would  give 
more  political  rights  to  the  Slav  minori¬ 
ties.  But  even  if  Charles  had  possessed 
Franz  Ferdinand’s  energy  and  determi¬ 
nation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  saved  the  ramshackle  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  monarchy  when  he  succeeded  old 
Francis  Joseph  in  1916.  The  war,  for 
whose  outbreak  he  had  no  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  the  national  hatreds, 
which  were  of  long  standing,  created  a 
tragic  situation  which  he  was  unable  to 
rectify.  To  be  sure,  he  did  grant  a  po¬ 
litical  amnesty  to  win  his  Slav  subjects, 
and  through  his  brother-in-law.  Prince 
Sixte  de  Bourbon,  he  tried  to  bring  about 
peace  in  1917.  But  his  efforts  were 
thwarted,  in  considerable  part  by  his  own 
ministers.  Extreme  piety,  personal  kind¬ 
ness,  and  good  intentions  were  not 
enough  to  save  a  desperate  situation. 

M.  Delabays  has  given  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  sympathetic  account  of  the 
tragic  destiny  of  the  last  of  the  Haps¬ 
burg  rulers — of  Empress  Zita  and  his 
family,  his  retirement  to  Switzerland  in 
1920,  his  two  abortive  attempts  to  regain 
the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  his  exile  and 
death  in  the  Madeira  Islands.  It  is  based 
in  part  on  the  good  first-hand  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Polzer-Hoditz  and  Werkmann 
and  on  the  reports  of  others  who  were 
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intimately  associated  with  Emperor 
Charles.  The  author,  who  regards 
Charles  as  a  saint,  writes  with  more 
piety  and  devotion  than  objectivity.  Sev¬ 
eral  good  photographs  add  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  \o\umc.— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Pierre  Edmond-About.  L’ombre  ver- 
te.  New  York  and  Montreal.  Cercle 
du  Livre  de  France.  1947.  161  pages. — 
The  omnipresent  green  forest,  through 
which  the  sunlight  filters  in  greenish 
rays,  dominates  this  account  of  the  rigor¬ 
ous  daily  marches  of  a  small  band  of 
fighting  French  in  Indo-China.  There  is 
occasional  vulgarity  and  the  humor  is 
likely  to  be  bitter,  as  when  the  author 
remarks  that  the  wild  beasts  the  men 
feared  most  were  the  savage  mosquitos 
and  the  red  and  black  ants,  not  decent 
wild  animals  like  tigers.  Disappointed 
several  times  because  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  parachute  to  them  supplies 
sent  from  Calcutta  by  plane,  sick  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  eleven  starved  men  were 
finally  taken  prisoner  by  the  pursuing 
Japanese.  The  book  is  not  as  colorful  as 
its  title. — B.  G.  D. 

^  J.  Leflon.  Monsieur  Emery:  UEglise 
concordataire  et  imperiale.  Paris. 
Bonne  Presse.  1947.  565  pages.  210  fr. — 
M.  Emery,  General  Superior  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  one 
of  the  wisest,  yet  most  supple  and  sincere 
defenders  of  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  during  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  Empire.  His  earlier  years 
have  already  been  described  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  a  previous  volume.  These  pages 
cover  the  years  from  the  signing  of  the 
Concordat  in  1801  to  M.  Emery’s  death 
in  1811.  He  had  no  active  part  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  this  document  which  brought 
the  Church  under  Napoleon’s  growing 
domination,  but  he  exercised  much  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  men  who  carried  out  or 
obstructed  its  provisions.  Being  very 
modest  and  disliking  politics,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  keep  in  the  background  and 
work  through  others  to  whom  he  gave 


shrewd  advice.  By  his  firmness  and  sin¬ 
cerity  he  won  the  resf)ect  and  approval 
of  Talleyrand  and  even  of  Napoleon 
himself.  He  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Arras  but  consented  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Napoleon’s  University  Council, 
where  he  exerted  much  influence  on  edu¬ 
cation.  Canon  Leflon’s  excellent  biogra¬ 
phy,  combining  sound  scholarship  and 
use  of  archive  material  with  deep  re¬ 
ligious  admiration  for  this  distinguished 
Sulpician,  is  of  much  interest  for  the 
student  of  Napoleon  as  well  as  of  the 
Catholic  Church. — Sidney  B.  Fay,  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Pierre  Mac-Orlan.  Montmartre — 
Souvenirs.  Bruxelles.  Chabassol. 
1946.  157  pages. — Since  Dinah  Miami 
this  reviewer  had  somehow  lost  contact 
with  this  zestful  writer,  and  possibly  on 
account  of  that  fifteen-year  gap  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  renewed  acquaintance  even 
better.  Memories  of  Montmartre  in  the 
days  of  Picasso,  the  days  of  1900  to  1907, 
are  tempting  in  themselves;  written  in 
Mac-Orlan’s  style  they  are  definitely  de¬ 
lightful.  Mac-Orlan  knows,  and  we 
know,  that  the  good  old  days  will  never 
return;  we  must  be  grateful  for  this  trib¬ 
ute  to  their  memory.  They  remind  us 
how  things  were  before  the  filles  became 
members  of  a  union  and  before  the  Bou¬ 
langer  de  r Impasse  du  Tertre  marched 
down  the  Champs-Elysees  carrying  Sta¬ 
lin’s  picture. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

^  Maurice  Palcologue.  Au  Quai  d’Or- 
say,  a  la  veille  de  la  tourmente.  Jour¬ 
nal  1913-14.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  ii-f-329 
pages.  250  fr. — The  “wholesale  truth’’ 
about  the  First  World  War  is  pretty  defi¬ 
nitely  known;  the  details  are  not  all 
fitted  in.  Maurice  Palcologue  was  from 
1912  to  1914  Political  Director  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office  and  Ambassador 
to  Russia.  He  was  a  great  personal  friend 
of  Poincare.  His  diary  is  tbcrcforc  a  valu¬ 
able,  though  not  an  indispensable  docu¬ 
ment.  The  dark  picture  he  draws  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  policy  is  probably  both  sincere 
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and  accurate.  How  French  policy  ap¬ 
peared  in  equally  honest  German  eyes  is 
a  different  problem.*  The  only  “revela¬ 
tions”  are  the  utter  contempt  of  the 
French  for  the  Czarist  world,  from  the 
Imperial  Family  down,  and  the  suspicion 
that  Delcassc  was  slightly  deranged. 
Oddly,  Pal6ologue’s  bete  noire  is  neither 
Clemenceau  nor  Jaures,  but  Paul  Des- 
chanel,  Ripolin. 

Palcologue  and  Poincare  saw  the  war 
coming,  nearly  two  years  ahead.  They, 
and  Joffre,  knew  that  the  attack  would 
be  sudden,  and  that  it  would  come 
through  Belgium.  They  thought  a  three- 
year  term  of  military  service  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  although  it  did  not  add  a  single 
soldier  to  the  total  force  of  France.  As 
patriots  and  diplomats  of  the  old  school, 
they  were  blameless.  Their  only  fault  was 
that  they  belonged  to  a  fossil  world.  “A 
dejeuner  chez  moi:  la  Comtesse  de 
Bearn,  Delcassc,  Albert  dc  Mun,  Ic  Ge¬ 
neral  dc  Castelnau,  Andre  Tardicu,  Ic 
Lieutenant-Colonel  dc  Thomasson,  ct 
Andri^  Chaumeix.”  The  democratic  Re¬ 
public  was  well  served  indeed.  Jaures, 
naturally,  was  considered  a  dangerous 
dreamer.  But  Briand,  Millcrand,  Clc- 
menceau,  and  Peguy  were  on  the  same 
side  as  Palcologue. 

Palcologue,  however,  was  conscious 
that  the  dynastic  world  of  Csar,  Kaiser, 
King,  Kinglet,  Grand  Duke,  and  Arch¬ 
duke  was  not  merely  obsolete,  but  hope¬ 
lessly  rotten — that  world  which  Mr. 
Harry  Truman  of  Independence,  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  now  so  anxious  to  bolster.  He 
picks  out  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  for  spe¬ 
cial  execration;  for  Alfonso  XIII,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  nothing  but  praise.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  few  references  to  England.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  of  a  very  “distin¬ 
guished”  man  of  a  thoroughly  conven¬ 
tional  type. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Jean  Roussel.  Mesure  de  Piguy. 

Paris.  Correa.  1946.  213  pages. — Pe¬ 
guy,  huge  soul,  unbridled  mind,  danger¬ 
ously  simple  man,  was  not  easy  to  meas¬ 
ure.  But  this  collection  of  essays,  in  its 


depths  and  disorder,  docs  him  justice. 
The  tone  is  one  of  devotion  to  the  man 
and  challenge  to  the  age  which  first  ig¬ 
nored  and  then  misunderstood  him. 
There  is  generous  quotation,  reiteration 
of  themes,  subjective  analysis,  and  oc¬ 
casional  acute  summation.  In  an  appen¬ 
dix  R.  Sccrctain  is  taken  to  task  for  pro¬ 
claiming  P6guy  a  heretic.  He  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  as  a  Catholic,  patriot,  and  hu¬ 
manist  of  heroic  proportions,  an  ana¬ 
chronism  in  these  mediocre  times. 

This  IS  a  book  to  read  slowly,  even  a 
little  at  a  time,  in  a  spirit  of  friendship 
for  its  courageous  and  lonely  saint  and 
of  sympathy  for  an  interpretation  which 
is  warm  and  entire.  Lovers  of  France 
will  realize  that  she  both  produced  and 
rejected  this  uncouth  genius  of  the  spirit. 
Some  will  take  heart  from  Jean  Roussel’s 
conviction  that  she  yet  bears  in  her 
womb  the  seed  of  that  fourth  and  finally 
spiritual  revolution  of  which  Peguy  was 
the  prophet. — R.  D.  Thomson.  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

^  Jean  Roussclot.  Max  Jacob,  Vhomme 
qui  faisait  penser  h  Dieu.  Paris.  Laf- 
font.  1946.  183  pages.  120  fr. — ^Thc  sub¬ 
title  reveals  the  orientation  of  the  book. 
M.  Roussclot’s  beautiful,  if  at  times  over- 
ornate,  account  of  Max  Jacob’s  last  years 
is  militant  near-hagiography  rather  than 
critical  literary  appreciation;  Max  Jacob’s 
luxuriant  imagination,  perhaps  his  qua- 
lite  maitresse,  is  interpreted  theological¬ 
ly,  not  poetically. 

References  might  be  fuller,  but  the 
ample  quotations  from  the  poet-painter’s 
letters  and  notes  are  well  chosen  and 
form,  one  hopes,  a  preface  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  works  and  letters  in  their 
entirety.  His  death,  as  told  here,  was  the 
fitting  close  of  a  great  life. — Marianne 
Bonunt.  University  of  California. 

^  Georges  Bernanos.  La  France  contre 
les  robots.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  225 
pages.  105  fr. — ^The  author  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Grands  cimetihres  sous  la  lune 
wrote  this  volume  during  his  wartime 
exile  in  Brazil  in  1944.  This  was  a  full 
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year  before  the  atomic  bomb  came  to 
make  this  passionate  plea  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  urgent  than  ever. 

Bernanos  declares:  “La  civilisation 
fran^aise,  h6riti^re  de  la  civilisation  hel- 
lenique,  a  travaill6  pendant  des  si^cles 
pour  former  des  hommes  libres,  e’est-^- 
dire  pleinement  responsables  de  leurs 
actes:  la  France  refuse  d’entrer  dans  le 
Paradis  des  Robots.”  Bernanos  is  not 
against  progress  or  against  the  machine 
per  se.  But  he  sees  only  too  clearly  that 
the  machine  is  making  man  into  un  ani¬ 
mal  economique.  Man  is  becoming  the 
slave  of  the  machine.  Such  evils  as 
Nazism,  Communism,  and  the  other 
forms  of  totalitarianism  and  regulation- 
ism,  which  arc  creeping  inexorably  even 
into  the  democracies,  come  from  man’s 
acceptance  of  the  machine  as  his  master. 
In  violent  and  anguished  accents  Ber¬ 
nanos  pleads  for  these  well-nigh  forgot¬ 
ten  things:  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  But  was  Cas¬ 
sandra  ever  heeded? — Jeanne  d’Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Pierre  Lebon.  Essais  de  disintoxica¬ 
tion.  Paris.  Plon.  1945. 178  pages.  60 
fr. — With  sincerity  and  common  sense 
the  author  seeks  to  free  his  countrymen 
from  toxic  confusion  of  thought  engen¬ 
dered  by  Nazi  propaganda  before  and 
during  the  war.  He  admits  faults  which 
arc  often  characteristic  of  the  Jews,  but 
vigorously  condemns  anti-semitism.  In 
economic  matters  he  is  a  Liberal,  lean¬ 
ing  toward  free  competition  and  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise,  ^ince  a  controlled  econ¬ 
omy  and  autarchy  is  often  apt  to  mean 
preparation  for  war.  Looking  back  over 
the  pjast  of  France,  he  found  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  advantage  to  France  to 
maintain  friendly  and  close  relations 
with  Britain,  because  of  common  coloni¬ 
al  interests,  and  with  Russia,  for  mutual 
protection  against  Germany.  He  thought 
that  France  was  not  menaced  by  Bolshe¬ 
vism,  that  no  country,  except  Poland, 
could  accuse  Russia  of  excessive  appetite, 
and  that  Stalin,  in  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  on  his  vanquished  enemies,  “gave 


proof  of  singular  moderation.”  Perhaps, 
if  writing  today,  he  would  revise  some 
of  these  opinions. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  Pour  la  justice. 

New  York.  Maison  Frangaise.  1945. 
367  pjages.  $2.50. — Under  this  title  arc 
gathered  together  fifty  heterogeneous 
brief  articles  and  addresses  which  came 
from  the  author’s  prolific  brain  between 
1940  and  1945.  ^mc  arc  in  English, 
some  in  French — “a  symbol  of  the  spirit 
of  Franco- American  friendship  to  which 
the  present  book  desires  to  pay  homage.” 
A  large  part  of  them  had  already  apj- 
p)eared  in  print.  Many  were  relatively 
unimp>ortant  talks  at  occasional  meet¬ 
ings  of  schools  or  French  clubs,  at  ar¬ 
rival  or  departure  from  America,  at  a 
funeral,  and  rep)eated  expressions  of  con¬ 
viction  that  France  would  free  herself 
from  the  Petain  myth  and  the  Nazi 
abomination.  If  these  had  been  omitted, 
the  reader  would  have  been  better  able  to 
concentrate  on  the  excellent  selections 
which  deal  with  the  renewal  of  spiritual 
forces  in  France,  the  hopes  centering 
around  De  Gaulle,  the  author’s  frequent¬ 
ly  repjeated  belief  in  the  pluralistic  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  need  for  a  pluralistic  tech¬ 
nique  in  social  and  p>olitical  coop)cration, 
and  many  other  interesting  views  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  field. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Raymond  Tanghe.  Esquisse  ami- 
ricaine.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947.  231 
pages.  $1.35. — The  publicist  Raymond 
Tanghe,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Montreal  and  px>pular  radio  commenta¬ 
tor,  has  been  mentioned  in  these  pages 
before.  An  acceptable  member  of  the 
group  of  authors  gathered  about  the 
strictly  Catholic  publishing  house  Fides, 
he  is  liberal  and  tolerant  to  a  degree,  and 
this  survey  of  Canada’s  Protestant  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  outgrowth  of  a  radio  series,  is 
as  kindly  as  it  is  intelligent.  There  are 
errors  of  fact  in  it,  and  no  doubt  errors 
of  judgment,  but  it  will  make  profitable 
reading  for  both  Canadians  and  Etats- 
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uniens.  The  earlier  of  the  24  little  papers 
resume  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
obviously  in  the  wake  of  a  few  standard 
authorities,  but  readably  and  often  very 
shrewdly,  and  in  the  later  chapters  the 
author  deals  observantly  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  and  thoughtfully  with  our  future. 
Not  the  future  of  the  American  republic 
only,  but  of  the  world  as  we  may  influ¬ 
ence  it:  Gesta  Dei  per  Americanos.  It 
was  a  happy  idea  to  secure  a  preface  from 
the  wise  Franco- American  who  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  early  days  of  our  republic  so 
fruitfully.  Gilbert  Chinard’s  foreword  is 
sympathetic,  and  in  its  own  right  is  full 
of  substance.  M.  Tanghe’s  idiom  is 
strongly  Canadian. — R.  T.  H. 

Andre  Beucler.  Dimanche  avec 

Uon-Paul  Fargue.  Paris.  Point  du 
Jour.  1947.  104  pages.  390  fr. — Andr6 
Beucler’s  book  constitutes  an  admirable 
evocation  of  the  Sundays  he  passed  with 
Lcon-Paul  Fargue,  from  the  early  days 
when  they  used  to  roam  litde-known 
quartiers  of  Paris  together  to  the  time 
when  le  tout  Paris  littSraire  crowded  in¬ 
to  the  bedroom  where  Fargue  had  been 
immobilized  since  he  suffered  a  stroke 
one  day  in  1943  after  a  luncheon  at  the 
Catalan  with  Picasso.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  rarely  done,  more  rarely 
published  in  English,  a  small,  very  per¬ 
sonal  volume  that  has  no  pretentions, 
but  which  casts  a  discreet,  revealing,  in¬ 
direct  light  on  its  subject.  Beucler  re¬ 
cords  snatches  of  Fargue’s  conversation, 
scraps  of  his  poetry,  and  the  two  are  in¬ 
distinguishable.  Certainly,  the  author  of 
the  luminous  Piiton  de  Paris  was  one  of 
the  greatest  recent  French  poets,  an 
incomparable  verbalist,  whose  Sous  la 
lampe  contains  marvels  of  virtuosity  and 
feeling.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  formal  bi¬ 
ography;  dates,  names,  titles  are  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking.  But  those  who  knew 
Fargue,  lying  in  bed,  smoking  his  eter¬ 
nal  English  cigarettes,  letting  the  ash  and 
the  epigrams  drop  where  they  may,  will 
recognize  him  here. — John  L.  Brown. 
Boston. 


*  Charles  Du  Bos.  Qu'est-ce  que  la 
litUrature?  Mme  Du  Bos,  tr.  Fran¬ 
cois  Mauriac  et  al.  Hommage  h  Ch.  Du 
Bos.  Paris.  Plon  (Montreal.  L’Arbre). 
1945.  276  pages.  100  fr. — I  have  an  un¬ 
happy  feeling  about  this  book,  much  as 
when  one  catches  a  close  relative  in  an 
indiscretion.  The  first  section  comprises 
four  lectures,  originally  given  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  then  translated  into  French,  thus 
duplicating  in  part  what  Du  Bos  had  pre¬ 
viously  written  in  French.  The  second 
part,  containing  tributes  by  no  fewer 
than  twenty-one  persons,  offers  not  even 
a  biographical  note  on  the  subject  of 
these  encomiums.  The  tributes  are  oddly 
assorted,  some  being  purely  personal, 
others  critical,  still  others  worshipful. 
One  does  not  know  whether  one  is  to  ad¬ 
mire  a  great  person  or  a  great  mind. 
Finally,  I  am  frankly  disturbed  by  the 
tenor  of  the  lectures,  which,  delivered  at 
St.  Mary’s  College  in  Notre  Dame,  In¬ 
diana,  are  so  insistently  pious  that  only 
Catholics  can  follow  the  discussion 
(“Nous,  catholiques  .  .  .  nous  savons 
quelle  est  la  reponse  a  cette  question 
...”  p.  3). 

I  have  naturally  no  objection  to  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  but  it  seems  to  me  un¬ 
called  for  and  even  objectionable  in  what 
purports  to  be  an  objective  examination 
of  the  essence  of  literature.  Friends  of 
Charles  Du  Bos  may  cherish  this  volume 
as  a  monument  to  one  they  have  known 
and  loved;  its  appeal  to  others  will  be 
limited. 

The  proofreading  is  rather  careless. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  G6rard  Par6.  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
et  la  scolastique  courtoise.  Paris. 
Vrin  (Ottawa.  Institut  d’Etudes  M6di6- 
vales).  1941.  212  pages. — In  1933  Par6, 
in  collaboration  with  A.  Brunet  and  P. 
Tremblay,  revised  G.  Robert’s  La  re¬ 
naissance  du  douziime  slide — Les  Scoles 
et  V enseignement  to  make  it  the  best 
monograph  on  the  pedagogy  of  medieval 
France.  In  the  present  work  he  applies 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  literature  in  medieval  Latin  to  ex- 
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plain  in  detail  philosophical  terms  such 
as  aucteur,  desputer,  doctrine,  glose,  lire, 
preesc hier,  sentence  v/hich  he  had  already 
studied  in  the  earlier  work;  elenche 
which  solves  a  problem  raised  by  Lan- 
glois  and  corrects  Godefroy  (but  Parc 
fails  to  mention  Henri  d’Andcli’s  Ba- 
taille  des  sept  arts  216);  argument,  cor- 
rupcion,  violence  which  arc  lacking  in 
*  the  vocabulary  of  Langlois;  art,  fantasie, 
integument,  etc.  This  work  was  inspired 
by  M.  Gorcc’s  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose — 
T exte  essentiel  de  la  scolastique  courtoise 
(Paris,  1933).  Parc  admits  that  Jean  de 
Meung,  taking  his  cue  from  Rutcbcuf, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Guillaume  de 
Saint-Amour,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  University  of  Paris  by  papal  decree. 
That  in  itself  should  make  one  reluctant 
to  see  the  influence  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  the  poem.  Nor  can  the  sociological 
precepts  of  Jean  be  derived  from  scholas¬ 
ticism.  Between  it  and  Jean’s  concept  of 
the  cosmos,  of  nature,  and  of  divinity, 
Parc  clearly  establishes  an  affinity.  He 
demonstrates  Jean’s  familiarity  with  the 
coeval  teaching,  which  sought  to  recon¬ 
cile  Greek  naturalism  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  tenets.  Nevertheless  it  remains  a 
moot  problem  to  determine  whether 
Jean’s  humanism  accepted  that  reconcili¬ 
ation.  In  1277  the  bishop  of  Paris  con¬ 
demned  219  errors,  some  of  which  might 
well  have  been  charged  against  Jean.  To 
deduce  therefrom,  as  docs  Parc,  that  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose  was  completed  before 
1277  is  begging  the  question.  His  book 
reached  this  country  too  late  to  be  used 
by  M.  Fran<;on  (PMLA,  LIX  1944,  pp. 
624-645),  but  it  is  mentioned  by  P.  Cas- 
tex  and  P.  Surer,  Moyen  Age  (Paris, 
1946,  p.  56),  with  this  refutation:  “Bien 
qu’une  r6ccntc  interpretation  donne  un 
sens  chretien  ^  son  oeuvre,  Jean  de 
Meung  est  g6n6ralcmcnt  considcrc 
comme  un  rationalistc  quasi  irreligicux.” 
— Raphael  Levy.  University  of  Texas. 

^  Jeanne  Paul-Crouzct.  Po^sie  au  Ca¬ 
nada.  Paris.  Didicr.  1946.  372  pages. 
300  fr. — Convinced  that  Frcnch-Canadi- 
an  poetry  should  be  better  known  in 


France,  Mmc  Jeanne  Paul-Crouzct  ap¬ 
plies  the  acid  test  of  explication  de  textes 
to  the  verses  of  fourteen  poets,  from  Oc¬ 
tave  Cremazic  to  Alfred  dcs  Rochers. 
An  enlightening  introduction  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetically  critical  conclusion  supple¬ 
ment  the  rather  extensive  commentary. 

Mmc  Crouzet  does  not  overlook  the 
shortcomings  of  French-Canadian  verse. 
She  admits  that  it  is  too  often  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Hugo,  Gautier,  Musset,  Lamar¬ 
tine,  and  less  illustrious  French  models; 
that  it  is  rarely  lyrical;  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  negligent  stylistically  or  gram¬ 
matically.  On  the  other  hand,  she  cites 
the  artistry  of  Paul  Morin  and  the  imag¬ 
inative  power  of  Robert  Choquette  as 
arguments  that  the  aforementioned  de¬ 
fects  will  be  remedied  as  French-Cana¬ 
dian  poetry  continues  to  evolve.  More¬ 
over,  she  stresses  the  tremendous  handi¬ 
caps  under  which  these  poets  have  la¬ 
bored,  and  she  asks  the  indulgence,  or 
rather  the  gratitude,  of  the  French  pub¬ 
lic.  To  popularize  these  poets  in  France, 
she  recommends  that  their  verses  be 
studied  in  the  classroom. 

Whether  or  not  these  poems  arc,  as 
Mmc  Crouzet  contends,  de  nouveaux 
classiques  fran^ais,  depends  on  one’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  classiques.  But  the  author’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  France  broaden  her  literary 
boundaries  to  include  French  writers 
from  across  the  seas  is  at  once  generous 
and  justifiable. — Mercer  Cool{.  Howard 
University. 

^  Romanciers  amSricains  contempo- 
rains.  Paris.  Didier.  1946.  xiv-1-326 
pages. — This  collection  of  articles  on  the 
American  novel,  with  its  foreword  by 
Etienne  Gilson,  is  evidence  of  the  keen 
interest  in  American  literature  which  is 
felt  in  France  today.  Cyrillc  Arnavon,  in 
his  study  of  Les  debuts  du  roman  rialiste 
americain  et  V influence  franfaise,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  importance  of  Balzac 
and  Flaubert  in  the  formation  of  the 
New  World  writers  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  It  would  have  been  only 
fair  to  supplement  this  article  with  an 
examination  of  the  inverse  phenomenon 
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in  progress  today.  The  French  novelists 
arc  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
America  now.  John  Brown  has  only 
hinted  at  this  influence  in  his  Tendances 
du  roman  amSricain  modeme.  The  two 
chief  faults  of  this  compilation  arc  lack 
of  cohesion  and  superficiality.  Certain 
titles  in  the  scries  arc  misleading.  Quel- 
ques  themes  essentiels  de  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
an  analysis  of  Tar.  La  vie  conjugate  aux 
Etats-U nis  d’apres  Sinclair  Lewis  is  built 
entirely  on  Cass  Timberlane.  Some  of 
the  articles  are  insignificant  (Heming¬ 
way,  Faulkner);  others  have  serious  im¬ 
portance  (studies  of  John  Steinbeck  and 
Thornton  Wilder).  On  the  whole,  the 
book  is  mediocre. — Maurice  Edgar  Coin- 
dreau.  Princeton  University. 

^  Andre  Rousseaux.  Le  monde  classi- 
que  (II).  Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1946. 
253  pages.  120  fr. — Sixteen  interpreta¬ 
tive  essays  on  literary  classics,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  Not  a  few  of  these  es¬ 
says  arc  mere  recapitulations  of  the 
longer  works  of  contemporary  French 
scholars  whose  ideas  are  here  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  public.  In  Sophocles 
and  Heroic  Freedom  Rousseaux  sets 
forth  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Soph- 
oclean  conflict  between  human  and  di¬ 
vine  order  and  analyzes  the  character  of 
the  tragic  heroes  whose  common  trait  of 
spiritual  freedom  enables  them  to  rise 
suoerior  to  the  wilful  dictates  of  both 
orders.  Marginal  notes  on  Livy:  the 
Myth  of  the  Horatii  concerns  a  new  an¬ 
alysis  by  G.  Dumezil  of  the  legends  of 
the  regal  period  of  Rome.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  arc:  Vergil’s  Bucolics;  a  poem  by 
a  little-known  Gallo-Roman  poet  of  the 
5th  century  after  Christ,  Rutilius  Nama- 
tianus;  the  memoirs  of  the  Due  dc  Sully 
(this  inspired  by  a  recent  edition  of  the 
MSmoires  by  Lefevre);  the  incompati¬ 
bility  of  Voltaire’s  thinking  with  that  of 
the  present  day;  a  critique  of  Andre 
Rivicr’s  treatise  on  J.-J.  Rousseau’s  Emile 
(USducation  de  Vhomme  nouveau, 
1941);  the  interpretation  of  certain  key¬ 
words  of  symbolic  meaning  in  the  poems 


of  the  mystic  Gerard  dc  Nerval;  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Balzac;  a  comparison  of  Prou¬ 
dhon  as  the  champion  of  Justice  with  Pc- 
guy  as  the  apostle  of  Charity;  Saintc- 
Beuve  as  a  socialist.  The  clarity  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  Rousseaux  commends  in 
the  works  of  the  classic  writers  whom 
he  treats  is  unfortunately  lacking  in  his 
own  book. — Henry  S.  Robinson.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Leon  Tolstoi.  Oeuvres  inedites  et 
pdsthumes,  1850-1910.  Madeleine 
and  Michel  Bristov,  cds.  and  trs.  Paris. 
Dupont.  1947.  251  pages.  120  fr. — The 
recent  appearance  of  Professor  Simmons’ 
monumental  life  of  Tolstoi  makes  this  a 
sort  of  Tolstoi  year.  This  collection  of 
miscellaneous  material  had  presumably 
all  appeared  in  Russian,  but  its  transla¬ 
tion  into  a  more  widely  accessible  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  welcomed  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  collection 
which  casts  new  light  on  Tolstoi.  Its 
chronological  arrangement,  with  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  great  Russian’s  entire  writ¬ 
ing  life,  reminds  us  again  how  a  play¬ 
boy  with  literary  talent  grew  into  a  pas¬ 
sionate  reformer  who  eventually  gave  his 
life  for  his  convictions,  but  that  change 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Any¬ 
thing  from  Tolstoi  of  course  has  virtue, 
like  relics  of  a  saint.  The  little  story 
which  opens  the  book,  his  first  published 
short  story,  Histoire  de  la  journie  d’hier, 
is  bright,  penetrating,  and  full  of  arrest¬ 
ing  mots.  And  the  sketch  Discussion  sur 
la  propriete  agraire,  which  concludes  it, 
ends  on  a  note  of  noble  innuendo  which 
could  have  been  struck  only  by  a  skilful 
artist  and  a  generous  friend  of  humanity. 
The  items  between — stories,  adult  and 
juvenile,  and  didactic  plays — were  all 
mildly  worth  printing  in  their  own  right. 
The  translator-editors  have  done  a  good 
piece  of  work. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Georges  Agadjanian  and  Robert 
Solo.  La  vallie  des  ombres.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aisc.  1946. 273  pages. 
$1.50. — This  story  of  two  doctors  depicts 
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the  surface  idealism  of  the  younger  man, 
Roziere,  first  in  revolt  against,  then  in 
integral  acceptance  and  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  surface  cynicism  of  his 
handsome  superior,  Jacques  Darreau. 
On  the  psychological  plane,  the  narrative 
dramatizes  the  evolution  of  Darreau  to¬ 
wards  idealism,  or  the  discovery  of  his 
real  essence,  and  of  Roziere  towards 
cynicism  and  insanity,  or  the  realization 
of  his  latent  affinities  with  darkness  and 
vice.  Hence  the  title  of  the  novel. 

Owing  to  dual  authorship  or  perhaps 
to  inexperience,  the  authors  are  not  too 
successful  in  integrating  the  old  lunatic, 
le  Pere  la  Lune,  into  the  novel  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  confraternity  with  Roziere.  More¬ 
over,  the  attempt  to  present  Roziere  as  a 
creature  of  darkness  merely  by  having 
him  repeat  from  time  to  time,  “la  nuit 
...  la  nuit!  J’aime  la  nuit!”  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  effective.  This  reviewer  is  im¬ 
pressed,  however,  by  the  talent  of  the 
authors  in  analyzing  amorous  emotions 
and  in  dovetailing  their  analyses  rather 
skilfully  with  love  relationships.  One  has 
the  impression  of  considerable  autobi¬ 
ographical  underpinning.  —  Boyd  G. 
Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

*  Marie-Louise  Bataille.  Sixiime  acte. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1947.  241  pages.  140 
fr. — Many  people  have  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  imagining  new  endings  to 
famous  stories,  but  few  have  been  am¬ 
bitious  enough  to  write  out  fully  and 
print  their  fancies  in  prose  or  verse,  imi¬ 
tating  the  styles  of  classical  or  well- 
known  contemporary  dramatists.  This  is 
what  M.-L.  Bataille  does,  with  varying 
success.  Modestly  disclaiming  impor¬ 
tance  for  her  Sixth  Acts,  she  ventures 
among  the  great,  writing  new  endings 
to  Le  mdade  imaginaire,  Tristan  et 
Iseult,  Hemani,  B^rinice,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Cyrano,  and,  more  credibly,  com¬ 
pleting  according  to  her  taste  recent  Pa¬ 
risian  favorites,  such  as  Jean  de  la  Lune 
and  Topaze.  She  writes  fluently,  point¬ 
edly,  and  sometimes  wittily  in  prose, 
somewhat  heavily  in  verse,  but  always 
interestingly  enough  to  challenge  her 


reader  to  reconsider  the  material  she  re¬ 
shapes. — Winifred  Smith,  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Emile  Baumann.  Shihirazade.  Ly¬ 
on.  Nouvelle  Edition.  1943.  256 
pages.  45  fr. — M.  Baumann  can  make  of 
a  -plot  which  in  bare  oudine  seems  un¬ 
commonly  sordid  the  foundation  for  a 
delicate  analysis  of  human  emotions.  He 
chooses  to  proceed  along  the  narrow  path 
between  pathos  and  bathos,  but  he  never 
moves  over  the  line.  In  Shehirazade  he 
recounts  the  amorous  adventure  of  a 
middle-aged  widower  who  forsakes  his 
languorous  mistress,  a  married  woman, 
to  marry  her  daughter.  The  unnatural 
rivalry  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  highly 
emotional  scenes  which  culminate  in 
grotesque  tragedy.  But  Felicien  Barriel 
is  not  vicious,  or  even  insincere.  He  is  a 
man  of  delicacy  and  restraint,  a  success¬ 
ful  musician  whose  chief  fault  might  be 
an  understandable  egoism.  Nor  are  the 
women  unsympathetic.  With  remark¬ 
able  insight  Baumann  traces  the  pitiful 
course  of  these  well-intentioned  persons 
who  are  led,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
experience  and  reason,  into  degradation 
and  despair.  The  magnificently  orches¬ 
trated  passages  devoted  to  music  and 
landscape  recall  Romain  Rolland,  but 
the  incisive  analysis  of  the  human  heart 
reveals  in  the  author  a  not  unworthy 
disciple  of  Stendhal. — L.  LeSage.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon. 

^  Pierre  Bearn.  UoeSan  sans  espoir. 

Paris.  Emile-Paul.  1946.  291  pages. 
120  fr.  —  This  book  was  written  un¬ 
der  the  Vichy  regime  (Spring  1942) 
when,  to  most  Frenchmen,  the  future  of 
mankind  seemed  hopeless.  The  ship 
L'Aigle  Noir  carries  souls  serving  an  in¬ 
definite  purgatory  sentence.  All  its  pas¬ 
sengers,  despicable  bourgeois  who  will 
eventually  die  in  the  quest,  and  most  of 
the  crew  form  an  impersonal  mass  of 
colorless  humanity,  but  a  few  characters 
stand  out,  acting  a  weird  drama  in  which 
Bearn  sets  forth  his  own  scale  of  values. 
The  dread  of  dictatorship  prompts  him 
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to  imagine  a  land  where  monsters  live: 
a  few  enormous  brains  bossing  a  mob  of 
gigantic  hands  trained  to  toil.  The  ship’s 
crew  are  cowardly  brutes  whose  leaders 
(under  strong  facades)  are  vacillating 
idols  with  feet  of  clay.  The  hero,  Ker- 
jean,  represents  the  slow  yet  progressive 
ascent  of  man  toward  a  worthwhile  ideal. 
Contemptuous  of  the  God  of  love  imag¬ 
ined  by  Christianity,  Bearn  sees  man  as 
a  solitary  creature  unable  to  find  happi¬ 
ness  in  love  since  unity  of  souls  is  un¬ 
attainable  in  spite  of  the  greatest  efforts 
and  sacrifices.  The  joy  man  derives  from 
work  well  done  is  the  only  lasting  and 
real  satisfaction  man  can  have.  A  phan¬ 
tasmagoric  book  replete  with  symbolism. 
— Andre  Bourgeois.  The  Rice  Institute. 

^  Jean  Cassou.  Le  centre  du  monde. 

Paris.  Sagittaire.  1945.  Til  pages.  145 
fr. — ^The  novel  takes  its  title  from  refer¬ 
ences — never  fully  explained — to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  one  of  the  central  characters. 
Cclestin  Couture,  a  retired  government 
functionary,  receives  his  friends  every 
Monday  evening  at  his  home  on  the  Ave¬ 
nue  du^Maine.  They  are  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  philosophy;  after  his  death 
it  remains  a  connecting  link  in  their 
widely  divergent  lives.  During  the  diffi¬ 
cult  period  from  World  War  I  to  the 
eve  of  World  War  II,  each  tries  to  find 
the  center  of  his  own  world,  to  develop 
his  own  philosophy  and  reach  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment  to  life.  The  Center  of 
the  World  seems  to  be  a  symbol  for  the 
unattainable  goal  toward  which  they  arc 
struggling;  it  is  the  unifying  clement  in 
a  psychological  novel  into  which  arc  skil¬ 
fully  woven  the  lives  of  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  characters.  —  Besse  A. 
Clement.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  Davray.  La  fin  du  premier  acte. 

Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1946. 236  pages. 
120  fr. — France,  shordy  before  the  armis¬ 
tice  of  1940.  Among  the  fugidves  rush¬ 
ing  south,  the  young  and  pretty  H61ine 
who  has  left  a  life  of  case  in  Paris,  a  life 
without  responsibilities  or  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  On  the  road  to  Nice  she  falls  in 


with  a  wounded  soldier,  an  intelligent, 
troubled  Jew.  She  saves  his  life,  and  he 
helps  her  discover  the  hidden  meaning 
of  events  which  she  has  been  too  blind 
or  careless  to  interpret.  Curtain;  the  first 
act  is  over.  We  hope,  and  M.  Davray 
hopes  as  well,  that  the  two  will  live  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after.  There  is  nothing  pro¬ 
foundly  original  about  the  book,  nor  is 
the  matter  exceptionally  well  presented. 
The  discussions  arc  not  always  convinc¬ 
ing;  but  they  do  face  frankly  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  France’s  immediate  past.  Such  a 
story  helps  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
non-fiction  to  clarify  France’s  experi¬ 
ences  during  her  days  of  physical  and 
spiritual  chaos,  and  to  show  she  found 
her  way  back,  even  during  the  period  of 
chaos,  to  her  noble  tradidon. — Fredericl^ 
Lehner.  West  Virginia  State  College. 

^  Maurice  Gauchez.  Le  dragon  bleu. 

Bruxelles.  Draps.  1946.  228  pages. — 
Rapid  scenes  from  the  revolt  of  Belgium 
from  Austria  in  1790.  The  Blue  Dragon 
is  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  he  has 
been  and  remains  a  bandit.  Doubtless  the 
author  was  inspired  by  the  conduct  of 
the  last  occupants  of  his  heroic  litdc 
country  in  narrating  the  pillaging  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  protagonist,  Lartifailie,  but 
there  is  some  historical  evidence  of  his 
real  existence.  He  vanishes  at  the  end, 
after  the  final  holdup  of  a  stagecoach. 
He  is  at  least  a  literary  ancestor  of  litde 
Adolf.— B.  M.  W. 

^  Jean-Jacques  Gauder.  Histoire  d'un 
fait  divers.  Paris.  Julliard.  1946.  220 
pages.  135  fr. — J.-J.  Gautier,  urbane, 
sharp-tongued  dramatic  critic  of  Le  Fi¬ 
garo,  made  a  promising  fiction  debut  in 
1944  with  his  highly  original  Uoreille, 
which  had  an  excellent  press  but  which 
was  too  cerebrally  fantastic  for  a  wide 
sale.  He  has  tried  to  remedy  this  situ¬ 
ation  with  a  story  taken  straight  from 
the  dossier  on  a  crime  passionel.  This  un¬ 
prepossessing  sample  of  sub-Zola  nat¬ 
uralism  was  singled  out  for  the  last  Gon- 
court  Prize — ^another  indication  that  this 
award  no  longer  has  anything  to  do  with 
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literature  and  is  significant  only  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  politics  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  In  a  flat,  careful,  police-record 
prose  Gautier  recounts  the  dreary  exist¬ 
ence  of  Lucien  Cappel,  a  Parisian  work¬ 
man,  and  the  three  women  he  has  lived 
with.  The  first  left  him,  the  second  died, 
and  the  third  he  murdered.  A  pretty  sad 
and  nasty  business;  a  competent,  unin¬ 
spired  exercise  in  naturalism. — John  L. 
Brown.  Boston. 

*  Reinier  van  Genderen-Stort.  La 
petite  Inez.  P.  de  Smaele,  tr.  Paris. 
Sixaine.  1946.  216  pages. — Reinier  van 
Genderen-Stort  was  never  a  very  great 
writer,  but  his  De  kjeine  Inez,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1925,  has  certain  merits.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  many  times  of  Julien  Green 
in  its  detailed  and  sensitive  description 
of  psychological  processes  within  and 
between  characters.  All  characters  are  in¬ 
troduced  from  three  generations  back 
and  appear  to  be  unfairly  burdened  with 
frustrations  and  repressions.  Not  one  is 
normally  brought  up;  all  are  orphans, 
half-orphans,  or  farmed  out  from  broken 
homes.  The  author  builds  up  his  charac¬ 
ters  arbitrarily,  but  when  he  has  one 
thus  abnormally  created,  he  carries  it  on 
consistently  and  logically. 

Written  twenty  years  ago  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  the  so<alled  “psychological” 
novel.  La  petite  Inez  is  even  more  de¬ 
pressing  than  its  contemporaries. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  larmila  Glazarova.  La  porte  de 
I’aube.  Paris.  Pavois.  1947. 285  pages. 
240  fr. — With  the  exception  of  Russian, 
Slavic  literature  has  found  few  readers 
abroad.  But  political  independence  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  the  wars  encour¬ 
aged  the  Slav  nations  to  mature  writing 
which  expressed  the  national  soul  and 
reflected  free  intercourse  with  other  cul¬ 
tures.  According  to  her  translator,  Alex 
Despres,  Glazarova  is  representative  of 
numerous  contemporary  Czech  authors 
of  merit.  Her  novel  is  a  powerful  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  a  woman  whose  ex¬ 


perience  dramatically  typifies  the  bitter 
condition  of  the  Czech  peasant.  Unceas¬ 
ing  struggle  with  a  savagely  beautiful 
but  ungenerous  Nature  has  made  these 
people  hard  and  brutal.  The  harshness 
of  their  lives  is  softened  only  by  their 
implicitly  accepted  religious  faith.  Fran- 
tichka  suffers  constantly,  her  body  brok¬ 
en  by  privation  and  labor  while  her  ma¬ 
ternal  and  wifely  instincts  expose  her  to 
the  torments  of  humiliation  and  exasper¬ 
ation.  One  may  follow  with  detached  in¬ 
terest  the  vivid  portrayal  of  a  social  group 
so  generally  unfamiliar,  but  Frantichka’s 
anguish  is  too  poignant  not  to  wring  the 
heart  of  any  reader.  The  excitingly  beau¬ 
tiful  descriptions  of  nature  provide  wel¬ 
come  relief  from  the  cumulative  oppres¬ 
siveness  of  this  grim  story. — L.  LeSage. 
University  of  Oregon. 

^  Julien  Green.  Si  j’etais  vous . . .  Paris. 

Plon.  1947.  264  pages.  135  fr. — The 
desire  to  escape  from  one’s  self,  the  dread 
of  waking  each  day  to  face  one’s  familiar 
inadequacies  and  faults,  are  all  too  com¬ 
mon  to  the  sensitive  portion  of  mankind. 
Green  confesses  that  the  problem  has 
intrigued  him  since  childhood  and  has 
grown  with  him.  Two  kinds  of  people, 
he  says,  escape  from  themselves:  poets 
(and  novelists),  by  transferring  them¬ 
selves  to  the  creatures  they  create;  and 
mystics,  by  forgetting  themselves. 

The  somewhat  unattractive  and  un- 
happy  young  would-be  writer  Fabian 
met  a  queer  old  man  who  gave  him  a 
magic  formula  to  whisper  to  anyone  he 
would  like  to  become.  In  his  futile  search 
for  happiness  Fabian  became,  in  a  series 
of  fantastic  episodes,  various  persons 
each  of  whom  had  his  own  shortcom¬ 
ings.  Twice  the  formula  failed:  with  a 
child  because  a  child  is  in  a  “state  of 
grace,”  and  with  a  man  who  refused  to 
listen.  The  desire  to  become  himself 
again  led  him  back  to  Fabian,  now  des¬ 
perately  ill,  and  death  brought  the  real 
release.  Moralists  may  say  the  theme 
implies  that  one  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  self  he  has,  but  pessimists  will 
say  that  it  proves  there  is  no  answer  to 
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the  problem  on  earth.  The  anguish  of 
feeling  alone  in  an  incomprehensible 
world  runs  through  this  book. — B.  G.  D. 

It  Franz  de  Jessen.  Katia.  Paris.  Plon. 

1947. 458  pages.  200  fr. — This  novel, 
written  originally  in  Danish,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  its  author.  Katia, 
Princess  Rilinski,  is  the  leader  of  a  group 
of  young  friends  who  in  the  1880’s  spend 
their  summers  at  the  Rilinskis’  Ukrain¬ 
ian  estate.  Despite  her  fondness  for  Petia 
Orlof,  a  naval  cadet,  she  marries  the 
young  diplomat  Niki  Karataief,  whose 
father’s  great  wealth  will  save  Prince 
Rilinski  from  financial  ruin.  Katia,  self- 
willed,  impetuous,  and  arrogant,  though 
not  ungenerous,  embroils  her  husband 
politically.  At  a  Balkan  post  Niki  is  as¬ 
sassinated,  and  Katia  returns  to  the 
Ukraine  with  her  children.  Wooed  by 
Farringham,  an  English  friend  of  diplo¬ 
matic  service  days,  and  the  faithful  Pe¬ 
tia,  Katia  finds  decision  difficult.  The 
results  of  her  decision  arc  far-reaching, 
and  ultimately  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  abortive  revolutionary  movement 
stimulated  in  southern  Russia  by  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Katia’s  vivid  personality  unifies  a  plot 
of  considerable  scope,  which  in  the 
downfall  of  the  family  Rilinski  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  decay  of  the  Russian  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Franz  dc  Jessen  has  written  a 
story  of  genuine  power,  revealing  with 
fidelity  and  sympathy  the  image  of  an 
all  but  forgotten  Russia. — Elliott  Dow 
Healy.  The  University  of  Texas. 

^  A.  M.  dc  Jong.  Un  enfant  parmi  les 
hommes.  L.  Roclandt,  tr.  Paris.  Si- 
xainc.  1946.  276  pages. — A  fine  transla¬ 
tion  of  an  outstanding  Dutch  novel 
whose  author  was  a  war  casualty.  Six 
episodes  show  a  village  brush-maker’s 
son  in  his  transition  from  childhood  to 
boyhood.  Mcryntjc  is  equally  friendly 
with  a  poacher  and  a  priest;  although  he 
stole  the  priest’s  medlars,  he  becomes  an 
altar-boy;  he  innocently  betrays  the 
poacher  to  the  police;  his  best  intentions 
produce  his  worst  failures.  Eating,  drink¬ 


ing,  hunting,  and  skating  arc  depicted 
with  Flemish  gusto.  Within  the  season- 
bound  timelcssness  of  peasant  existence, 
the  tragedies  and  joys  of  simple  yet  com¬ 
plex  souls  and  the  confusion  of  human 
brutality  and  tenderness  appear  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  convincing  than  in  many  a 
more  ambitious  work. — Matilde  Bonwit. 
University  of  California. 

^  Pierre  Mac-Orlan.  Les  clients  du 
'‘Bon  Chien  faune."  Paris.  Ecrits  dc 
France.  1946.  143  pages.  75  fr. — That 
more  or  less  unpredictable  amateur  of 
the  fantastic,  Pierre  Dumarchais,  dit 
Mac-Orlan,  won  considerable  reputation 
a  good  many  years  ago  with  his  ceric 
Rire  jaune,  his  Nhgre  Leonard,  and  his 
Cavediire  Elsa.  It  was  his  neglected 
Dinah  Miami,  however,  that  found  a 
place  in  this  reviewer’s  heart  not  far 
from  Treasure  Island  and  Kidnapped. 
The  Bon  Chien  Jaune  has  no  satire,  no 
mysticism,  at  most  a  little  gentle  and  ob¬ 
vious  didacticism.  It  is  an  unpretentious 
talc  of  piracy  and  less  reprehensible  he- 
man  exploits,  back  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  in  the  days  of  the  brave  lady  sea- 
dog  Mademoiselle  dc  Kergocz,  known 
to  millions  of  admirers  as  La  Chcvali^re. 
The  Bon  Chien  Jaune,  more’s  the  pity, 
is  no  Dinah  Miami.  There  arc  some  mild 
thrills  and  chills,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  Pierre  Dumarchais,  dit 
Mac-Orlan,  is  getting  old. — R.  T.  H, 

I*  Claude  Morgan.  Le  poids  du  monde. 

Paris.  Ferenezi.  1946.  278  pages.  120 
fr. — Certainly  symptomatic,  nearly  a 
document,  this  novel  of  proletarian  pa¬ 
triotism  in  Paris  carries  some  conviction, 
for  all  its  impatient  and  monotonous 
writing  and  its  disdain  for  the  individu¬ 
alistic  depths  of  human  character. 

This  is  the  stumbling  story  of  Pierre 
Tarague,  a  peasant  driven  by  obscure 
ambition  into  the  factories;  driven  thence 
by  capitalistic  evils  into  the  Party;  driven 
by  history  and  his  own  solitude  to  death 
in  the  final  uprising  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Good  soldier,  good  Partisan,  good 
if  uneasy  Communist,  good  man,  he  docs 
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what  he  can  for  “the  Good,”  surrender¬ 
ing  with  some  bewilderment  comfort, 
love,  and  a  private  conscience.  He  dis¬ 
covers  at  the  end  of  his  painful  existence 
that  life’s  meaning  lies  in  the  “millions 
and  millions”  who  will  avenge  his  death. 
He  develops  from  a  to-hell-with-politics 
attitude  to  the  declaration  that  “renoncer 
4  la  politique  e’est  vivre  comme  une 
Ixte.” 

The  theme  is,  in  these  political  times, 
inevitable.  It  might  provide  the  stuff  of 
tragedy,  since  the  hero  is  asked  at  every 
turn  to  renounce  his  own  seemly  enough 
ideals  and  scruples  for  what  is  conceived 
as  the  higher  ideals  of  humanity-wide 
hope  and  devotion.  But  instead  of  trag¬ 
edy  we  have  the  new  sentimentality, 
which  melts  over  men  rather  than  man 
and  waxes  unsuitably  lyrical  over  vio¬ 
lence,  sacrifice,  and  hate.  The  book  lacks 
dignity. — R.  D.  Thomson.  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

^  Serge  Roy.  Impasse.  2  vols.  Mont- 
r6a\.  Pascal.  1946. 216  and  189  pages. 
— The  young  author  of  Tete  forte  and 
Grisailles  continues  to  study  mental 
cases  in  the  manner  of  his  master  Paul 
Bourget.  Characters  in  this  group  of 
case  studies  are  a  sadistic  biologist,  his 
nervous  blond  wife,  a  sympathetic  gen- 
deman  friend  whose  efforts  to  free  the 
lady  from  her  tyrant  are  frustrated  by 
the  friend’s  death,  a  pathetic  old  woman- 
servant  who  is  driven  to  suicide  by  the 
biologist,  and  a  meddlesome  mother-in- 
law. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Cumberland 
University. 

*  Claude  Seignolle.  Marie  la  louve. 

Paris.  Quatre  Vents.  1947. 292  pages. 
165  fr. — A  curious  combination  of  pro¬ 
saic  fact  and  extravagant  fantasy  charac¬ 
terizes  this  story  of  peasant  life  in  the 
years  following  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Among  a  people  believing  implicit¬ 
ly  in  lycanthropy,  young  Marie  Ribaud 
struggles  against  the  dread  implicadons 
of  a  strange  gift  of  healing  conferred 
upon  her  in  infancy  by  a  mysterious 
character  known  as  le  meneur  de  loups. 


When  she  demonstrates  the  reality  of 
her  power  by  healing  a  child  torn  by  a 
wolf,  she  arouses  the  resentment  of  her 
neighbors  and  pardcularly  of  the  parents 
of  her  fianc^.  The  plot  is  essentially  the 
reveladon  of  the  effects  of  superstition 
engendering  suspicion  and  fear  in  an 
otherwise  friendly  and  sociable  folk,  un¬ 
til  at  last  Marie’s  own  well-balanced  per¬ 
sonality  is  affected  and  she  begins  to 
question  her  own  integrity.  The  rather 
melodramatic  denouement  hinges  upon 
a  long  forgotten  condition  attached  to 
Marie’s  gift  at  the  time  of  its  bestowal. 

Containing  little  that  is  profound  or 
analytical,  the  story  is  interesting  as  an 
intriguing  folk  tale,  made  more  piquant 
by  the  author’s  skilful  handling  of  the 
dialect  of  the  Sologne  country. — Elliott 
Dow  Healy.  University  of  Texas. 

^  Anton  Tchekhov.  Le  moine  noir. 

Paris.  Flore.  1946.  xv-|-298  pages. 
150  fr. — Six  of  Chekhov’s  most  charac¬ 
teristic  short  stories:  J^he  Blacky  Monl(, 
The  Lady  With  the  Little  Dog,  The 
Kingdom  of  Women,  The  Mezzanine, 
Volodya,  and  A  Dreary  Story,  capably 
translated  by  Gabriel  Arout.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  Chekhov  is  probably 
due,  even  more  than  to  his  literary  skill, 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  what  David  Garnett  happily 
called  “a  sweet,  responsive  nature.” 
Chekhov’s  specialty  was  frustration,  and 
his  plays  and  stories  are  almost  always 
painful,  but  there  was  always  something 
lovable  in  his  attitude  toward  his  charac¬ 
ters.  A  feature  of  this  collection  is  the 
introduction  by  Daniel-Rops.  There  isn’t 
much  more  to  say  about  the  purified  and 
mellowed  Russian  Maupassant  that 
hasn’t  already  been  said,  but  Daniel- 
Rops  manages  to  give  his  tribute  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch  which  is  pleasant.  He  wisely 
refrains  from  “Catholicizing”  till  he 
reaches  the  last  paragraph  of  his  14-page 
essay.  But  he  does  suggest,  in  his  final 
word,  that  although  Chekhov  was  re¬ 
grettably  not  a  confessed  Christian,  he 
was  so  radiant  of  human  sympathy  that 
“il  aura  particip6  a  une  vision  superieure 
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du  mondc  qui,  par  I’amour,  adhere  ^ 
I’amour  supreme  et  en  re9oit  I’ordina- 
tion”— K.  L. 

M  Andre  Valio.  Le  navire  immobile. 

Paris.  Montbrun.  1947. 43  pages.  250 
and  375  fr. — A  booklet  in  Boris  Daew’s 
Collection  de  la  licorne  ailie,  this  rhap¬ 
sodic  alternation  of  prose  poetry  and  free 
verse  is  a  bewildering  narrative  of  the 
poet’s  battle  with  circumstance,  symbol¬ 
ized  by  an  ocean  voyage.  “Tel  un  nou¬ 
veau  Noe  dans  son  arche.  De  I’eau  par- 
tout,  mais  nulle  colombe  que  je  puisse 
lacher.”  “Navire  de  brume  et  de  clarte, 
sans  mat  ni  cordage,  navire  sans  navire, 
sans  capitaine  et  sans  matelot,  navire 
dont  je  suis  le  capitaine  et  les  matelots, 
dont  je  suis  le  navire.”  Dedicated  to  Paul 
Eluard,  him  of  the  infinite  yearnings 
and  the  lost  paradises,  the  strange  thing 
portrays  the  struggles  of  a  man  buried 
alive.  “Je  pousse  le  mur  de  mes  cpaules. 
j’etouffe.  Le  noir  m’etouffe.  Mes  pou- 
mons  se  refusent  a  le  respirer.  II  faut 
sortir,  il  faut  SORTIR,  IL  FAUT  SOR- 
TIR.  .  .  .”  Is  there  no  hope  of  release? 
The  last  lines  seem  to  imply  it,  but  they 
are  not  reassuring:  “Naissent  des  chants 
dans  le  matin,  des  chants  fibres.  Ils  ecar- 
tent  les  mal^fices,  les  terreurs  et  les 
sanglots.  Ce  sont  des  chants  fusils,  des 
chants  grenades,  des  chants  dynamites. 
Ils  s’elancent  du  haut  des  monts  contre 
les  hordes  moyenageuses.  L’avenir  est 
contre  ma  main.  Je  chante  aussi  un  chant 
de  sang.” 

Maybe  somebody  had  better  speak  to 
the  Prefect  of  Police  about  these  last  fines. 
—R.  T.  H. 

**  Jean  Wahl.  Formes.  Montreal.  L’Ar- 
bre.  1945.  199  pages. — The  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  Pobmes,  Connaitre  sans  con- 
naitre  and  Rencontres,  represent  M. 
Wahl’s  poetic  passage  from  negation 
(“une  vie  sans  vie,  sourde,  aveugle”; 
“Je  me  sens  un  avec  ce  violent  ^l^ment 
de  division”)  to  affirmation  (“Univers 
mon  immense  frire”),  affirmation  en¬ 
tailing  belief  in  God,  or  rather  in  an 
immanent  principle.  Both  the  poet’s  dis¬ 


ease  and  his  tranquility  are  unconvinc¬ 
ing  and  somewhat  too  facile;  a  parody 
of  Existentialist  verse  nicely  epitomizes 
them;  “I  am  being  without  being,  and 
upon  me  being  is  heavy.”  M.  Wahl’s 
poetic  intuition  is  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
found  to  sustain  his  theme.  This  is  the 
fundamental  defect  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pobmes,  a  defect  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  consider  them  as 
discrete  pieces  rather  than  as  the  intend¬ 
ed  unity. 

Jean  Wahl  is  a  competent  poet:  his 
verse  makes  resourceful  use  of  the  har¬ 
mony  and  -  sonority  inherent  in  the 
French  language;  his  reiteration  of 
phrase  and  his  antitheses  are  effective. 
His  touch  is  sometimes  delicate  and  cruel 
(Le  pays  de  la  petitesse);  more  often  it 
is  clever  and  epigrammatic  (Apologie). 
Indeed,  the  reader  may  conclude  that  M. 
Wahl  is  precisely  too  clever  to  be  a  great 
poet. — Violet  Macoubrie.  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

^  Robert  Pitrou.  Musiciens  romanti- 
ques.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1946.  197 
pages.  135  fr. — A  sympathetic  analysis 
of  the  achievements  of  eight  romantic 
composers,  from  Weber  to  Wagner.  As 
M.  Pitrou  says,  romanticism  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  individual,  and  each 
of  these  composers  was  also  a  great  per¬ 
sonality.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  for 
the  success  of  the  book:  each  portrait  re¬ 
veals  the  inseparability  of  the  man  and 
the  music  he  wrote. 

The  chapter  on  Beethoven  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  this  regard.  Seemingly  a  “pre¬ 
romantic”  by  his  love  of  nature,  of  the 
heroic,  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  he  is  never¬ 
theless  of  a  sharply  different  character 
from  his  followers  because  of  two  quali¬ 
ties:  his  modesty  and  his  lack  of  facility. 
M.  Pitrou  sets  him  apart  as  “the  greatest 
of  the  classical  composers.” 

It  was  time  for  a  revaluation  of  ro¬ 
mantic  music.  M.  Pitrou  rejects  many 
compositions  which  are  famous  for  their 
“sweet  melody,”  but  at  the  same  time 
he  brings  to  our  attention  other  works 
(often  little  known)  which  prove  their 
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integrity,  even  to  our  own  disenchanted 
generation.  He  reminds  us  that  roman¬ 
ticism  was  the  answer  to  another  world 
shake-up,  a  protest  and  a  struggle  for 
new  forms,  as  outrageous  to  the  classical 
world  as  our  contemporary  dissonances 
are  to  most  older  ears.  His  own  bias  is 
evident  in  his  expressed  hope  that  mu¬ 
sic  will  again  turn  to  an  interest  in  me¬ 
lodic  development. — Carol  Seeley.  Tem¬ 
ple,  New  Hampshire. 

^  Louis  Reau.  Uart  roumain.  Paris. 

Larousse.  1946.  108  pages  48 
plates. — A  historical  outline  of  Rou¬ 
manian  art,  rather  than  an  appreciation. 
M.  Reau  has  listed  the  successive  in¬ 
vasions  which  had  their  influence  on  na¬ 
tion  and  art  alike.  Most  strongly  he  links 
Roumania  to  the  Latin  countries, 
through  the  persistence  of  an  early  Ro¬ 
man  occupation,  and  also  to  the  east 
through  the  Greek  religion.  The  art  was 
Byzantine  and  religious  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century:  we  catch  an 
exotic  glimpse  of  curiously  painted 
churches  with  great  overhanging  eaves, 
twisted  columns,  and  murals  of  stiff, 
richly  costumed  figures. 

Modern  Roumanian  art,  shifting  rap¬ 
idly  to  a  French  influence,  is  less  inter¬ 
esting.  M.  Reau  writes  with  scientific 
aridity,  and  an  art  book  always  suffers 
from  poor  illustrations.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  a  relatively  untouched  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  this  should  not  be  as  sedui- 
sant  as  the  publishers  declare  this  book 
to  be. — Carol  Seeley.  Temple,  New 
Hampshire. 

^  Tristan  Rcmy.  Les  clowns.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1945.  487  pages.  390  fr. — 
Remy’s  history  records  all  the  famous 
circus  clowns  known  in  France  since  the 
Englishman  Asdey  opened  his  Eques¬ 
trian  Theatre  in  Paris  in  1774.  Influ¬ 
enced  somewhat  by  Harlequin  of  the 
Commedia  delVarte,  these  French  comic 
grotesques  were  nevertheless  quite  orig¬ 
inal  in  their  make-up  and  their  tricks. 
Numerous  illustrations  show  the  grad¬ 
ual  evolution  of  the  clown’s  mask,  with 


its  exaggeratedly  large  mouth,  high  fore¬ 
head,  and  crooked  eyebrows,  and  of  his 
baggy  costume,  adopted  and  individual¬ 
ized  by  the  most  famous  of  movie  actors. 

M.  Remy  almost  overwhelms  his  read¬ 
er  with  details  about  the  lives  of  the  men 
he  celebrates,  of  whom  Grock  and  the 
Fratellini  are  probably  the  most  famous. 
His  history  is  so  well  documented,  com¬ 
plete  with  footnotes  and  index,  that  it 
is  presumably  definitive  for  more  than 
the  century  and  a  half  it  covers. — Wini¬ 
fred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Rene  Guillot.  Contes  de  la  brousse 
fauve.  Paris  and  Grenoble.  Arthaud. 
1945.  235  pages.  120  fr. — The  vast  and 
teeming  continent  of  Africa  is  a  mys¬ 
terious  puzzle,  a  challenge  to  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  historian,  geologist,  sociologist.  Sev¬ 
eral  collections  of  its  folktales  and  leg¬ 
ends  have  been  made;  none  that  I  know 
is  as  revealing  and  living  as  this  one.  The 
author  has  lived  in  Africa  for  twenty 
years;  he  has  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  land;  he  has  entered  into  its  soul,  as 
shown  by  his  novel  Histoire  d’un  Blanc 
qui  s’etait  fait  Negre  and  several  other 
volumes. 

Negroes  are  endowed  with  a  keen 
poetic  sense  and  a  talent  for  colorful 
imagery.  M.  Guillot  has  most  ably  trans¬ 
muted  these  into  French,  for  instance: 
“les  nuits  qui  ont  peur  chez  les  hommes, 
...  les  fleurs  dont  le  parfum  endort  le 
mal  et  blanchit  Tame.  Dans  les  hautes 
branches  ou  il  reste  un  peu  de  vent  bleu 
.  .  .  sifflant  dans  le  bambou  creux  qui 
jette  au  loin  des  sons  ronds  comme  des 
perles.” 

It  is  comforting  to  see  that  the  old  and 
distinguished  firm  of  Arthaud  has 
weathered  the  tempest  and  is  again  pro¬ 
ducing  publications  of  merit. — Jeanne 
d’Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Henri  Michaux.  Tu  va  etre  pere 
(“vendu  sous  cape  a  Paris”),  n.d.  32 
pages. — ^For  those  who  consider  Henri 
Michaux  the  most  significant  of  living 
French  poets  (and  there  are  many  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  younger  generation 
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who  do)  this  little  text,  issued  clandes¬ 
tinely  in  an  edition  of  300  copies  in  1943, 
will  have  considerable  importance.  It 
represents  a  distillation,  a  quintessence 
of  what  we  might  call  Michaux’s  anti¬ 
humanism.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
rarest  item  of  a  bibliography  now  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access.  This  curious  little  volume 
expresses  an  active  hatred  for  this  “larve 
qui  ne  lache  pas  et  poursuit  son  existence 
aveuglement,  plus  laid  qu’un  ancetre  de 


singe,  plus  gluant  qu’une  poulpe.  .  .  .” 
— John  L.  Brown.  Boston. 

“The  School  of  the  Pythagoreans  were 
the  first  to  champion  the  scientific  di¬ 
vision  of  the  year  into  four  seasons  [in¬ 
stead  of  two],  and  the  first  poet  to  give 
this  division  a  place  in  literature  was 
Euripides,  who  was  a  natural  innova¬ 
tor.  .  .  .” — Rene  Gustin,  in  Les  Etudes 
Classiques,  Liege,  Belgium. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners'’) 


^  Pi'o  Baroja.  Desde  la  ultima  vuelta 
del  camino.  Memorias.  I:  El  escritor 
segun  el  y  segun  los  criticos.  II:  Familia, 
injancia  y  juventud.  Ill:  Final  del  siglo 
XIX  y  principios  del  XX.  Madrid.  Bi- 
blioteca  Nueva.  1945.  318,  415,  and  367 
pages.  10,  12,  and  12  ptas. — Pio  Baroja 
has  never  attracted  much  notice  in  this 
country,  and  though  he  has  continued 
to  pour  out  his  readable  and  stimulating 
books  without  paying  much  attention  to 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  up¬ 
heavals  that  have  gone  on  around  him, 
most  Spaniards  and  most  foreigners 
alike  have  been  too  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  practical  problems  of  our  troubled 
generation  to  know  or  care  what  the 
old  man  was  writing  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  doing  and  suffering.  If 
our  world  ever  settles  into  normal  liv¬ 
ing  again,  Baroja  will  probably  be  re¬ 
discovered.  In  spite  of  his  gloomy  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  is  likely  that  his  ability  to 
construct  his  own  world  has  kept  him 
relatively  immune  to  the  miseries  which 
have  afflicted  his  neighbors.  Of  the 
eighty  or  ninety  volumes  which  he  has 
published  in  his  industrious  seventy- 
five  years,  these  three  collections  of  mem¬ 
ories  are  not  the  least  important.  The 
first  is  an  easy-going  record  of  what 
others  have  said  about  his  writings,  set 
against  what  he  himself  thinks  of  them. 


Then  come  two  volumes  of  ambling 
memoirs,  always  interesting  and  always 
more  or  less  serene.  Rather  particularly 
piquant  is  the  final  section,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  personal  recollections  and  judg¬ 
ments  of  other  writers:  Juan  Valera, 
Perez  Galdos,  Echegaray,  Pardo  Bazan, 
Blasco  Ibanez,  Palacio  Valdes,  Una¬ 
muno,  Benavente,  the  Quinteros,  Valle- 
Inclan,  Blanco  Fombona,  Ruben  Dario, 
and  dozens  more. 

A  pleasing  and  prevailingly  good-hu¬ 
mored  memoir,  then,  though  not  with¬ 
out  dogmatism.  The  most  modest  and 
insouciant  of  writers  could  not  indite  a 
thousand  pages  without  declaring  a  phi¬ 
losophy.  Don  Pio’s?  Fatalism.  As  ap¬ 
plied  to  writers,  it  may  be  picked  up  at 
various  points,  but  it  is  definitely  formu¬ 
lated  on  the  last  page:  “Renovarse  o  mo- 
rir  es  una  frase  ridicula,  una  patochada. 
Nadie  se  renueva  y  todo  se  repite  .  .  . 
come  dice  el  gran  poeta  Lucrecio:  Ver- 
samus  ibidem  atque  insumus  usque. . .  ’’ 
But  Pio  Baroja  still  writes  zestfully  and 
he  is  still  zestful  reading. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Jose  Bravo  Ugarte.  Compendia  de 
historia  de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Jus. 
1946.  293  pages. — Father  Bravo  Ugarte, 
a  capable  and  decided  Jesuit  priest,  pub¬ 
lished  a  two-volume  history  of  Mexico 
in  1941,  and  this  one  is  more  or  less  a 
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condensation  of  the  other.  If  there  are 
any  debatable  issues  in  Mexican  history, 
they  do  not  appear  in  this  dry,  admir¬ 
ably  clean<ut,  and  systematic  exposition. 
The  first  page  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole:  “El  dificil  problema  del  origen 
del  hombre  americano  necesita  plan- 
tearse  adecuadamente,  sin  complicarlo 
en  inutiles  cuestiones.  Y  asi,  no  debe  pre- 
guntarse  v.  gr.  ^c6mo  pudo  poblarse 
America?  . . .  sino . . .  ^'de  donde  precede 
cl  hombre  americano?  ...  El  mono- 
genismo  humano  ...  la  exclusion  dc  la 
cvolucion  ...  y  la  mcnor  antigiiedad  del 
americano  con  rclacion  al  euroasidtico, 
prueban  cl  extranjerismo  del  hombre 
americano  cn  America.” 

The  position  of  a  Mexican  priest  on 
all  large  problems,  local  and  interna¬ 
tional,  is  almost  infallibly  predictable, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Constitution 
of  1917.  But  as  a  source  of  concrete  in¬ 
formation,  this  well-organized  little  man¬ 
ual  is  perfect. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Hernando  Colon.  Vida  del  Almi- 
rante  don  Cristdbal  Coldn.  Mexico. 
Fondo  dc  Cultura  Economica.  1947.  343 
pages. — This  edition  of  the  life  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  is  one  of  the  Cronista  de  Indias 
scries  of  the  Biblioteca  Americana, 
which  was  projected  and  launched  by 
the  late  Pedro  Hcnriqucz  Urena.  The 
foreword  and  notes  arc  the  work  of  Ra¬ 
mon  Iglesia  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  is  based  on  the  Venetian  edi¬ 
tion  of  1571,  though  account  is  taken 
also  of  the  text  of  Rinaldo  Caddeo.  The 
traditional  Spanish  title,  Historia  del 
Almirante,  was  changed  by  the  editor 
to  Vida  del  Almirante  to  conform  more 
closely  to  the  Italian  title.  Hernando 
Colon’s  life  of  his  father  has  aroused  a 
storm  of  controversy  down  through  the 
centuries,  but  the  biography  is  still  of 
prime  importance  for  an  understanding 
of  one  of  the  makers  of  history.  This  edi¬ 
tion  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  In 
choice  of  tides,  and  in  care  and  compe¬ 
tence  of  execution,  the  Fondo  dc  Cultura 
books  arc  among  the  very  best  that  Latin 


America  is  producing. — Lowell  Dun¬ 
ham.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Pedro  dc  Rivadcncira.  Vida  de  Igna¬ 
cio  de  Loyola.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpc 
Arg.  1946.  261  pages.  $2.25  m-arg. — 
Many  of  the  Spanish  saints  arc  imme¬ 
diately  attractive,  but  there  is  something 
a  little  cold  and  forbidding  about  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  reserve  which  is  ingrained  in  the 
Basque  character.  This  renders  all  the 
more  acceptable  a  Life  by  one  who  was 
very  close  to  St.  Ignatius  and  can  thus 
in  some  measure  break  down  the  reserve 
and  give  us  little  intimate  touches,  as 
when  we  are  told  that  he  loved  poverty 
but  disliked  dirt  or  that  he  would  lose 
his  temper  badly  if  anyone  suggested 
that  his  portrait  should  be  painted.  Even 
those  who  arc  well  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  early  years,  the  life  at  Man- 
resa,  Salamanca,  Paris,  and  Rome,  will 
find  pleasure  and  profit  in  rereading  this 
Life  by  Rivadcncira  which  requires  no 
introduction  and  in  this  edition  has  none. 
The  style  of  course  is  purest  Castilian,  as 
becomes  a  native  of  Toledo.  The  first 
edition  of  a  long  line  was  published  in 
1583,  when  the  author,  who  lived  to  be 
84,  was  57  years  old.  It  was  his  own 
translation,  with  some  additions,  from 
his  Latin  Life  (1572).  It  was  the  decade 
in  which  Spanish  prose  came  into  its 
own  with  the  first  works  of  Luis  dc  Lc6n 
and  Cervantes,  the  beginning  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  magnificent  prose  of  which  Ri- 
vadeneira  may  thus  be  accounted  one  of 
the  forerunners. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

M  Enrique  Dickmann.  Poblacidn  e  in- 
migracidn.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1946.  163  pages.  $4  m-n. — Dr.  Enrique 
Dickmann,  a  naturalized  Argentine  of 
Lithuanian  origin,  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  socialists  in  his  adopted  country, 
both  as  a  national  deputy  and  as  editor 
of  the  daily  newspaper  La  V anguardia. 
It  is  natural  that  he  should  believe  that 
Argentina’s  greatness  is  the  result  of  its 
flow  of  immigrants,  and  that  he  should 
urge  measures  to  encourage  their  con- 
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tinucd  influx.  The  Argentine  origin  of 
his  ideas  is  to  be  found  in  Alberdi,  whose 
dictum  “to  govern  is  to  populate”  has 
Dickmann’s  hearty  approval.  Socialist 
Dickmann  agrees  with  the  nationalists 
that  Argentina  must  strive  to  achieve  a 
population  of  one  hundred  million",  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  nationalists  would 
agree  that  only  a  direct  attack  on  the 
problem  of  large  estates  can  make  this 
possible. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Rafael  Larco  Herrera.  Hacia  un  con- 
greso  americano  de  hombres  libres. 
Trujillo,  Peru.  Rimac.  1947.  359  pages. 
— Doctor  Larco,  valiant  advocate  of  Pan 
Americanism,  has  already  published 
America  en  las  trincheras  de  la  demo- 
cracia,  now  followed  by  a  volume  of 
which  the  first  chapter  deals  with  several 
Pan  American  tours  between  1941  and 
the  present.  Then  come  essays  concerned 
with  continental  unity  and  steps  which 
might  secure  it,  based  on  Bolivar’s  ideals. 
Chapter  VII,  looking  at  the  American 
realities  of  1947,  is  followed  by  another 
thought-provoking  essay  on  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  for  world  peace,  but  as 
the  author  points  out  in  the  appendix, 
the  Americas  can  look  after  their  own 
affairs  if  the  rest  of  the  world  shuns  co¬ 
operation. 

Many  photos,  including  pictures  of 
art  treasures  presented  by  the  author  to 
the  Lima  Museum  and  snapshots  taken 
during  his  tour,  are  scattered  through 
the  volume. — W.  K.  /. 

**  Rodolfo  Moreno.  Mds  olid  del  Ori- 
ente.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1946.  309  pages.  $6  m-n. — Rodolfo  Mo¬ 
reno  was  for  a  considerable  period  Ar¬ 
gentine  ambassador  to  Japan  where,  as 
a  resident  for  several  years  ending  in 
1942,  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  nazi- 
fication  of  the  country  and  her  part  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war.  Written  in 
a  strikingly  modest  and  objective  tone, 
without  pretentious  philosophizing,  psy¬ 
chologizing,  or  vaticination,  the  b^k 


presents  no  startling  revelations  and 
solves  no  tremendous  problems.  But  its 
sedate  and  simple  pages  are  crammed 
with  facts,  presented  now  and  then  with 
a  quaint  didacticism  which  suggests  the 
elementary  textbook,  but  often  whim¬ 
sical  and  amusing,  occasionally  startling, 
and  almost  always  interesting.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  general  attitude  toward  Japan  is 
impressively  resumed  in  this  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence:  “Aspiro  a  que  el  mundo 
no  pierda  las  calidades  nobles  del  Nip6n, 
deseo  que  se  mantengan  los  ideales  de 
arte,  belleza,  cortesia,  lealtad,  valor  y 
justicia,  y  anhelo,  tambi^n,  que  desapa- 
rezean  del  escenario  como  barridos  por 
tifones,  terremotos  y  avalanchas,  los  efec- 
tos  del  militarismo  guerrero.  salvaje  y 
destructor.” — H.  #L  L 

^  Luis  Reissig.  Educacidn  para  la  vida 
nacional.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1946. 186  pages.  $5  m-n. — Reissig  makes 
a  valiant  attempt  to  break  through  tra¬ 
ditional  Latin  American  culture  to  a 
practical  education  for  life  in  the  world 
of  today.  Thought  is  only  in  action.  All 
thought  has  a  political  orientation.  Cul¬ 
ture  is  the  product  of  actual  life  related 
to  the  soil  and  to  human  labor  and  the 
interrelations  of  men.  And  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  all,  in  public  life,  become  soon¬ 
er  or  later  the  dominant  interests  of  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Education,  therefore,  must  pre¬ 
pare — through  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  university — for  objective  citizen¬ 
ship  and  its  obligations.  “The  schools  of 
Argentina  have  not  been  schools  of  de¬ 
mocracy.”  That  ii  what  they  must  be¬ 
come. 

The  theory  is  excellent.  Practice  is,  as 
Goethe  said,  a  tree  of  a  different  color. 
Our  author  might  take  comfort  if  he 
knew  the  battle  of  North  American  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  very  field.  Plato  was  poign¬ 
antly  aware  of  the  problem  and  placed 
the  training  of  men  for  their  various 
stations  in  public  life  on  the  basis  of  a 
totalitarian  state.  The  struggle  continues. 
But  the  problem  has  once  more  been 
well  stated. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKees¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania. 
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^  Alberto  Rembao.  Democracia  tras-  read  him.  Rivas  y  Larra,  written  over 
cendente.  Buenos  Aires.  Aurora,  thirty  years  ago,  is  not  the  best  nor  the 
1945.  226  pages. — This  book  is  difficult  best  known  of  Azorin’s  works,  but  it  is 
to  review  if  one  does  not  share  Senor  very  characteristic.  We  see  him  here,  the 
Rembao’s  unshakable  faith  in  Christian-  diligent  trifler,  ever  in  the  margin  of  life, 
ity.  Through  this  very  reasonable  and  or  rather  of  literature,  composing  his 
non-partisan  discussion  arc  scattered  charming  and  definite  sketches  of  men 
such  declarations  as  “World  democracy  and  nature. 

must  be  based  on  the  Christian  religion.  Commenting  on  the  commentators,  he 
What  about  the  Mohammedans,  the  brings  fresh  life  into  the  dusty  places; 
Buddhists,  and  the  millions  of  agnostics  bis  marginal  notes  do  not  choke  the 
who  will  be  part  of  this  new  democ-  page,  they  lighten  it.  He  underlines  the 
r^cy.^  romantic  absurdities  of  Rivas  but  for- 

Otherwise,  his  points  are  well  taken,  gives  them  for  his  love  of  color  and  de- 
Hc  claims  that  in  the  new  world  order  tail.  He  analyzes  the  analytical  Larra, 
we  must  rid  ourselves  once  and  for  all  delicately  probing  the  works  of  the 
of  two  insidious  superstitions:  (1)  Capi-  watch  and  setting  it  ticking  with  new 
talism,  which  no  longer  exists.  (2)  Na-  zest,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader, 
tionalism,  which  never  had  a  sound  who  feels  that  between  them  Larra  and 
foundation.  But  words  like  “capitalism,”  Azorin  (both  in  a  sense  foreigners)  have 
“cartel,”  and  “international  bankers”  not  quite  understood  Spain  or  Castille 
are  so  useful  in  frightening  the  ignorant  (they  are  both  madrilenos  to  the  core): 
into  following  another  superstition,  yet  another  instance  of  what  Larra  called 
Marxism,  that  discarding  them  will  be  the  “quasi-ness”  of  Spain.  It  is  character- 

difficult.  We  of  the  West  will  find  it  istic  of  Azorin  that  he  will  write  about 

hard  to  prove  that  our  Christianity  as  wines  but  does  not  drink  them.  His  judg- 
practiced  today  is  any  more  effective  or  ments  are  always  sober  and  they  are  al- 
less  moribund  than  Marxism,  Moham-  ways  worth  examining,  even  if  they 
medanism,  and  other  faiths.  We  also  sometimes  fail  to  convince.  Larra  and 
agree  with  Senor  Rembao  on  the  subject  Rivas  met  for  a  moment  in  politics  and 
of  nationalism;  but  what  is  one  to  do  in  for  another  moment  in  literature,  when 
the  Balkans?  Larra  wrote  a  notice  of  the  duke’s  play 

This  reviewer  realizes  that  he  has  an  Don  Alvaro.  Rivas,  the  romantic  exile, 

advantage  in  evaluating  a  book  written  lived  to  a  green  old  age;  Larra  shot  him- 

in  1945  in  the  light  of  events  in  1947.  self  when  he  was  twenty-eight.  Had  he 

But  he  feels  that  many  writers  on  this  lived  he  would  probably  have  outgrown 

subject  overlook  the  advantages  that  youthful  pessimism,  or  rather  the 
would  accrue  from  a  complete  melting  disillusion  of  youth  s  optimism.  Au- 
down  of  crystallized  names  and  rituals,  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada, 

which  would  reveal  that  they  all  have 

a  common  base  which  for  convenience  if  Concha  Melendez.  La  inquietud  so- 
we  may  call  humanism,  and  which  in  segada.  PoStica  de  Evaristo  Ribera 
the  fluid  state  would  ^  more  intelli-  Chevremont.  Rio  Piedras.  Universidad 
gible  and  more  acceptable  to  the  human  p^^^to  Rico.  1946.  123  pages.— The 
mind  everywhere.— P/e/er  H.  Kolle-  talented  University  of  Puerto  Rico  schol- 

unjn.  Berkeley,  California.  critic,  whose  Novela  indianista 

has  been  widely  quoted,  whose  studies 
^  Azorin.  Rivas  y  Larra.  Mexico.  Es-  of  Amado  Nervo  and  Pablo  Neruda  are 

pasa-Calpe  Arg.  1947.  166  pages,  standard  works  on  these  writers,  and 

$1.50  m-arg. — There  is  often  more  in  whose  fascinating  travel  book  Entrada 

Azorin’s  writing  than  meets  the  first  en  el  Peru  was  pleasantly  reviewed  by 

view,  and  it  is  therefore  profitable  to  re-  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  in  our  Winter 
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number  for  1944,  is  a  hearty  admirer  of 
her  fellow-islander,  the  many-faceted 
poet  Ribera  Chevremont.  These  nine 
chapters  of  analysis  of  his  art  were  pre¬ 
sumably  born  as  lectures  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Concha  Melendez  is  more  impres¬ 
sionistic  than  dogmatic,  and  she  never 
comes  nearer  a  definite  characterization 
of  Ribera’s  poetic  personality  than  in  her 
title  and  in  her  portrayal  of  the  sensitive 
poet  as  “caminando  silencios(o)  en  el 
estr^pito  cruel  de  nuestro  tiempo.  .  . 
She  quotes  generously  from  his  14  vol¬ 
umes,  such  gems  as  the  finely  evocative: 

Es  Castilla  cn  su  silencio, 
toda  la  faz  polvorienta 
llcna  dc  gritos  de  sol 
y  de  moscas  de  la  venta.  .  .  . 

and  the  ecstatic  outburst: 

Yo  soy  un  irbol, 
tu  eres  un  irbol. 

Ya  recogemos 
ramas  y  ramos. 

Sotnos  un  irbol. 
iNo  mis  que  un  irboll 

—H.  K.  L. 

^  Ermilo  Abreu  G6mcz.  Un  loro  y 
tres  golondrinas.  Mexico.  Letras  dc 
Mexico,  n.d.  83  pages.  $3  m-n. — The 
“parrot”  is  a  poor,  wandering,  self- 
styled  genius,  whose  mind  is  a  confused 
mixture  of  scraps  from  European  f)octs 
and  dramatists  which  he  has  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  tragedy  of  incest  and  death, 
shocking  to  the  provincial  actors  who 
only  consent  to  produce  it  because  its 
author  assures  them  it  is  the  latest  thing. 
The  slender  little  farce  built  around  this 
traditional  character  is  chiefly  amusing 
in  its  satire  of  local  types,  not  Mexican 
merely.  The  ignorant  mayor  and  his  sec¬ 
retary,  the  Governor  of  the  province 
who  appears  in  the  last  act  as  deus  ex 
machina,  the  elderly  flirt  who  adores  the 
“genius,”  the  sweet  clear-eyed  ingenue, 
all  the  stock  figures  of  comedy  arc  here 
to  offer  tempting  roles  to  amateurs  and 
professionals  alike.  As  in  Shaw’s  Fanny’s 
First  Play,  though  at  a  distance,  Abreu 
Gomez  gets  in  a  few  digs  at  himself 
as  well  as  at  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
not  seriously  but  all  in  fun,  as  fits  the 


atmosphere  of  this  litdc  piece. — Wini¬ 
fred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Demetrio  Aguilera  Malta  and  Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Sangre  azul.  Comedia  en 
tres  actos.  Guayaquil.  Universidad  de 
Guayaquil.  1947.  42  2-col.  pages. — This 
bit  of  international  collaboration  is  a  vi¬ 
vacious  contribution  to  the  cause  of  in¬ 
ternational  harmony.  The  work  of  a  tal¬ 
ented  Ecuadorian  educator  and  writer 
and  aa  energetic  member  of  Booths 
Abroad’s  staff  who  teaches  Spanish  in 
Miami  University,  writes  fiction,  plays, 
poems,  textbooks,  travel  books,  essays, 
and  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Latin  America,  it  is  a  cheerful,  playable 
little  piece  which  faces  other  problems 
besides  the  one  of  caschardened  aristoc¬ 
racy  suggested  by  the  title.  A  family 
from  Ohio  comes  in  contact  with  a 
Guayaquil  family,  and  the  elder  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  clans  are  over-inclined 
to  see  faults  and  ignore  virtues,  till  the 
younger  members  smooth  the  way  to 
understanding  by  falling  in  love  with 
pleasing  symmetry  (Ohio  youth  with 
Ecuador  senorita,  young  Latin  with 
Gringo  maiden),  and  so  beautifully  that 
the  old  folks  come  to  realize  that  good 
will  can  bridge  the  widest  chasms  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  prejudice. 

Being  a  play  with  a  purpose,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  judge  this  piece  by  exacting 
literary  canons.  It  is  standardized  North 
American  sweetness  and  light,  and  one 
wonders  how  Aguilera  Malta,  the  young 
lion  who  roared  so  indignantly  in  Don 
Goyo  and  Canal  Zone,  was  persuaded  to 
purr  so  gendy  here.  We  learn  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  publishing  the 
play  in  large  English,  Spanish,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  editions,  so  that  young  student 
actors  in  a  dozen  countries  will  soon  be 
pouring  its  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  international  relations. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Serafm  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero. 

Teatro  completo.  Vol.  XXXV. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1946.  307  pages. 
18  ptas. — For  the  better  part  of  half  a 
century,  amid  wars  and  revolutions,  we 
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could  be  certain  of  a  yearly  comedia 
from  the  pen  of  the  brothers  Alvarez 
Quintero,  each  comedia  as  light  and 
charming  as  a  melting  azucarillo  and 
filled  with  Spanish  laughter.  For  these 
authors  always  denied  that  either  Seville 
or  the  Andalusian  was  sad,  although  a 
traditional  tragic  sense  might  underlie 
the  gaiety.  Incidentally,  one  may  inquire 
why  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  the  laughter  of  Cervantes, 
Tirso  de  Molina,  and  Santa  Teresa 
should  have  continued  to  come  to  us 
from  Spain  in  these  plays,  in  the  novels 
of  Palacio  Valdes,  in  the  short  stories 
of  Alarcon,  if,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Craven 
has  lately  informed  the  world,  there  is 
no  life  nor  joy  nor  humanity  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  soul.  This  volume  has  a  note  to  say 
that  the  collection  will  enrich  itself  with 
new  works  by  the  talented  playwrights, 
but  now  the  silver  cord  is  loosed  and  the 
golden  bowl  is  broken.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  what  they  have  left  us 
and  find  indeed  that,  slight  as  seemed 
each  individual  play,  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  represents  a  considerable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  modern  literature.  The  present 
volume  contains  Rondalla  (1928),  Los 
duendes  de  Sevilla  (October  1929),  and 
Cien  comedias  y  un  drama  (November 
1929),  and  they  have  the  sparkling  vi¬ 
vacity  which  marked  almost  all  the  work 
of  the  Alvarez  Quintero  and  at  the  same 
time  saved  them  from  monotony. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Emilio  S.  Belaval.  Cuentos  para  jo- 
mentor  el  turismo.  San  Juan.  Au- 
tores  Puertorriquenos.  1946.  133  pages. 
$1. — Emilio  S.  Belaval,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Puerto  Rico  New  Deal  politi¬ 
cal  party,  has  been  as  active  in  letters  as 
in  politics.  As  a  writer,  he  first  came 
into  prominence  with  the  publication  of 
Cuentos  de  la  Universidad,  which 
brought  forth  both  praise  and  violent 
protests.  Cuentos  para  fomentar  el  tu¬ 
rismo  is  the  satirical  tide  of  a  collection 
of  ten  short  stories  dealing  with  the 
Puerto  Rican  jtbaros.  It  portrays  the 
deep  psychological  struggle  which  goes 


on  in  the  Puerto  Rican  soul  between  two 
worlds,  the  jibaro’s  own  Spanish  world 
and  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  stories 
are  permeated  with  that  tone  of  frustra¬ 
tion  which  is  so  often  evident  among 
the  Puerto  Rican  intelligentsia,  a  feeling 
induced  by  the  gigantic  and  hopeless 
economic  problems  that  face  the  country. 
Many  have  been  hopeful  that  the  tour¬ 
ists  would  contribute  a  solution.  Belaval 
has  his  doubts. 

The  folk  language  used  in  the  stories 
is  a  veritable  mine  for  the  Spanish  phi¬ 
lologist. — Lowell  Dunham.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

Arturo  Capdevila.  Consumacidn  de 

Sigmund  Freud.  Buenos  Aires.  Sud- 
americana.  1946.  133  pages.  $3  m-n. — 
Capdevila  decides  that  art  owes  Freud 
some  token  of  gratitude.  Being  the  suc¬ 
cessful  author  of  La  Sulamita,  Zincali, 
and  El  amor  de  Schahrazada,  he  decides, 
perhaps  unwisely,  on  the  dramatic  form 
for  his  tribute.  The  opening  scene  dis¬ 
closes  Freud  as  the  commander  of  a  ship 
exploring  regions  hitherto  unknown  to 
man,  and  carrying  as  passenger  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman,  Srta.  Alma  (Miss  Soul). 
Seldom  has  a  play  begun  more  inaus- 
piciously,  and  yet  somehow  the  fiasco  is 
not  complete.  In  this  first  section,  whose 
purpose  is  to  make  clear  Freud’s  courage 
against  the  resistance,  both  internal  and 
external,  to  his  ideas,  Capdevila  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  all  the  horrible  temptations 
proferred  to  writers  of  expression istic 
plays.  But  in  the  second  section,  which 
is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  the 
representation  of  Freud’s  sudden  under¬ 
standing  of  the  magnitude  of  his  own 
discovery  could  have  been  expanded  into 
a  finished  drama,  into  a  modern  Oedi¬ 
pus  with  overtones.  The  third  section 
represents,  in  a  comparatively  realistic 
manner,  the  first  impact,  almost  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  require  statement,  of  Freud’s 
ideas  on  his  patients  and  on  the  society 
around  him.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  play 
will  go  farther  than  the  reading  public, 
which  is  always  second  choice,  or  at  best 
a  stepping  stone,  for  the  dramatist.  Cap- 
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dcvila  in  dramatic  eulogy  of  Freud  never 
approaches  the  heights  of  Caf)devila  in 
prose  eulogy  of  Cordoba.— Conrwe/o 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra. 

Novelas  ejemplares.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emec^.  1946.  659  pages.  $6.50  m-n. — 
With  this  volume  the  sterling  Bibliotcca 
EmecS  reached  64  titles,  of  which  some 
25  arc  Spanish  originals,  a  dozen  are 
French,  nearly  as  many  English  and 
American,  half  a  dozen  Russian,  and  the 
remainder  German,  Italian,  Greek,  Lat¬ 
in,  and  Portuguese.  The  Novelas  ejem¬ 
plares  of  Cervantes  have  been  more 
highly  valued  by  the  intellectuals  than 
by  the  general  reader.  The  jacket  of  this 
edition  quotes  Fitzmauricc-Kclly’s  dec¬ 
laration  that  if  Cervantes  had  written 
nothing  else  besides  these  fourteen  “long 
shorts”  he  would  still  have  been  the 
greatest  of  Spanish  novelists,  as  well  as 
Paul  Groussac’s  conjecture  that  Cervan¬ 
tes  may  have  planned  to  make  an  addi¬ 
tional  “long  short”  of  the  Quixote  as  a 
sort  of  companion-piece  to  El  Ucenciado 
Vidriera.  In  that  event  the  world  is 
much  richer  for  his  change  of  plan.  But 
the  “exemplary  novels”  arc  genuinely 
exemplary,  and  this  compact  but  hand¬ 
some  edition,  with  its  penetrating  little 
introduction  by  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  its 
nutshell-biography  and  its  rather  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography,  including  the  leading 
languages,  is  a  worthy  addition  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scries. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Fabian  Doblcs.  Aguas  turbias.  San 

Jose  dc  Costa  Rica.  Trejos.  1943.  400 
pages. — Fabian  Doblcs  Rodriguez,  law¬ 
yer,  poet,  and  novelist,  twice  winner  of 
national  awards  in  qualifying  competi¬ 
tions  for  the  Farrar  and  Rinehart  prize, 
can  write  a  thrilling  romantic  novel. 
This  story  of  the  love  of  the  moonshiner, 
roisterer,  and  murderer  Moncho  for  the 
respectable  middle-class  maiden  Gracicla 
Bermudez,  of  her  father’s  hostility  to 
him,  of  his  mother’s  jealousy  of  Gracicla, 
of  vicissitudes  which  prompt  Moncho  to 
remark  that  “cl  mundo  era  como  las 


aguas  turbias,”  is  excitingly  readable 
though  at  some  junctures  a  little  abrupt 
and  confusing,  and  has  fine  descriptive 
passages.  There  is  a  helpful  vocabulary 
of  Costa  Rican  localisms. — R.  Tyson 
Wyckp§.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

^  Concha  Espina.  El  mds  fuerte. 

Madrid.  Aguilar.  1947.  382  pages. 
35  ptas. — It  is  exactly  twenty  years  since 
the  King  and-  Queen  of  Spain  unveiled 
a  statue  of  Doha  Concha  Espina  at  San¬ 
tander.  These  twenty  years  seem  more 
like  two  centuries  in  the  history  of  Spain, 
and  it  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  welcome 
a  new  work  from  an  author  who  was  so 
well  known  and  widely  read  before  the 
Revolution.  This  new  novel,  which  will 
bring  the  total  of  her  complete  works  up 
to  thirty-six  (the  manuscripts  of  thfcc  of 
her  novels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  Communists  and  were  de¬ 
stroyed),  has  the  qualities  which  have 
earned  for  its  author  almost  every  honor 
which  can  come  in  the  way  of  a  fortu¬ 
nate  writer.  Its  characters  are  clearly 
drawn,  the  style  is  pure  and  castizo  with¬ 
out  affectation  and,  although  the  plot  is 
trivial,  a  mild  and  very  pleasant  interest 
in  this  story  of  the  life  of  a  Castilian  ad¬ 
vocate  and  his  family  is  well  sustained 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  But  for 
many  readers  of  Spanish  the  principal 
charm  of  the  novel  will  consist  in  its 
Castilian  prose,  which  in  the  author’s 
earliest  works  occasionally  wore  a  stilted 
and  artificial  air  but  here,  in  these  short 
and  substantial  sentences,  has  the  ner¬ 
vous  concentration,  the  difficult  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  the  sureness  of  a  master 
hand.  It  is  what  we  might  call  a  prac¬ 
tical  prose.  There  is  no  fine  writing;  each 
sentence  is  apposite  and  pertinent. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

^  Augusto  d’Halmar.  Cristidn  y  yo. 

Santiago  dc  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1946.  397  pages. — The  Chilean  writer 
Augusto  Thomson  chose  the  pen-name 
D’Halmar  to  show  his  admiration  for 
his  French  models,  particularly  Daudet. 
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Under  this  pseudonym  he  has  had 
notable  success.  Besides  his  translations 
into  Spanish,  he  has  published  twenty- 
four  original  works,  many  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  English, 
French,  Portuguese,  Russian,  or  Ger¬ 
man.  This  collection  of  forty-seven  short 
stories  brings  together  rather  minor 
items  which  appeared  over  the  course  of 
the  years  in  magazines  such  as  Zig- 
Zag.  If  the  reader  does  not  enjoy  medi¬ 
tations  disguised  as  fiction,  he  will  not 
find  this  volume  as  easy  to  read  as  some 
of  D’Halmar’s  better-known  stories. 
But  it  has  real  charm. — Ronald  Hilton. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Pedro  Leandro  Ipuche.  Cuentos  del 
fantasma.  Montevideo.  Ceibo.  1946. 
182  pages. — The  author  of  this  book, 
which  is  to  our  taste  one  of  the  best  of 
the  contemporary  product,  is  equally 
skilful  with  poetry  and  with  prose.  He 
was  born  in  the  country,  and  he  knows 
rural  Uruguay  well.  His  book  is  rich 
in  emotional  significance,  in  plasticity, 
in  psychological  depth,  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  it  reproduces  happenings 
and  atmospheres.  He  had  already  proved 
his  talent  in  his  admirable  Isla  Patrulla, 
published  in  1935,  which  remains  one  of 
the  best  narrative  works  Uruguay  has 
produced.  Now,  these  twenty-one  Cuen¬ 
tos  del  jantasma  prove  once  more  the 
excellent  merits  of  his  prose,  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  his  vision,  his  profound  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  his  sturdy  Americanism.  His 
human  figures — some  of  them  are  Ne¬ 
groes — are  traced  with  vigor  and  have 
the  feel  of  stylized  etchings. — Gaston 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Rosario  de  Padilla.  Antologia  de 
poetas  costarricenses.  San  Jose.  Tri¬ 
buna.  1946.  276  pages. — This  coura¬ 
geous  young  poet  and  anthologist  has 
done  a  rather  important  piece  of  work. 
She  has  not  been  over-exacting  in  the 
matter  of  quality,  so  that,  as  she  herself 
phrases  it,  “.  . .  este  ramillette  del  jardin 
costarricense  no  tiene  solo  flores.  .  .  .” — 
her  rose-garden  has  more  brambles  than 


rose-bushes.  But  it  is  so  in  nature,  and 
there  is  something  spontaneous  and  gen¬ 
erous  about  this  disorder,  all  the  more  as 
some  of  the  roughest  of  these  brambles 
bear  sweet  blackberries.  And  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  consistently  good  poetry 
here.  Roberto  Brenes  Mesen  wrote  real 
poetry,  as  do  the  librarian  Moises  Vin- 
cenzi  and  the  fine  old  man  of  affairs, 
journalist,  and  agriculturalist  Jose  Maria 
Zeledon.  The  compiler  herself  can  dash 
off  engaging  verses,  even  though,  or  per¬ 
haps  because,  as  she  puts  it,  “Sus  versos 
los  hace  espontaneamante  sin  medida.” 
She  has  anthologized  nearly  seventy 
poets  and  near-poets,  and  her  little  bi¬ 
ographies  of  them  are  very  engaging. 
Northwestern  University,  in  Evanston, 
may  not  be  flattered  by  her  breezy  dec¬ 
laration  that  the  late  Don  Roberto 
Brenes  Mesen  “estuvo  muchos  anos  en 
Chicago  donde  trabajo  en  un  Colegio 
de  Idiomas.”  But  there  is  a  lot  of  more 
precise  information  here,  and  much  in¬ 
spiration. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  Elegtas.  Me¬ 
xico.  Imprenta  Barrie.  1947.  31 
pages. — The  well-known  Chilean  critic, 
scholar,  and  |X)et  has  published  four  col¬ 
lections  of  verses,  as  well  as  the  long 
poem  Canto  a  Espana  viva.  Of  all  these, 
Elegias  seems  to  this  reviewer  the  richest 
in  lyrical  strength  and  emotional  depth. 
In  this  collection  the  poems  Elegta  pri¬ 
mer  a  and  Yolo  llam6  traicion  are  so  per¬ 
fect  in  form  and  rich  in  emotion  that  to 
find  their  equal  in  modern  Spanish  po¬ 
etry  one  has  to  go  back  to  early  Neruda. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  great  lyrical 
force  of  Elegias  lies  in  the  poet’s  success¬ 
ful  conversion  of  a  deep,  personal  sor¬ 
row  into  rhythms  and  metaphor  with¬ 
out  ever  forgetting  the  claims  of  form. 
— Manuel  Olguin.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles. 

^  Alberto  Giordano.  Cien  mtisicos  de 
America.  Buenos  Aires.  Moran. 
1946.  347  pages.  $6  m-n. — The  idea  of 
a  reference  work  which  would  furnish 
the  most  necessary  information  about  a 
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considerable  number  of  American  mu¬ 
sicians,  past  and  present,  was  a  happy 
one.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  in 
an  average  of  three  pages  per  musician, 
to  do  more  than  oudine  a  biography,  list 
a  few  of  the  most  important  productions, 
and  indicate  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  composer’s  work.  Unfortunately 
Senor  Giordano  has  not  been  consistent¬ 
ly  careful  to  do  this  last.  He  has  given 
22  pages  to  Heitor  Villa-Lobos,  which 
probably  is  as  it  should  be.  But  his  gen¬ 
erosity  to  the  great  Brazilian  has  limited 
him  to  one-page  notes  on  other  meritori¬ 
ous  composers,  some  of  which  arc  almost 
empty  of  information.  It  is  not  unnat¬ 
ural,  if  scarcely  justifiable,  that  he  takes 
96  pages  for  the  listing  of  33  Argentines 
as  against  16  pages  for  11  composers 
from  the  United  States.  We  had  it  com¬ 
ing  to  us,  though  Senor  Giordano  pro¬ 
fesses  perfect  objectivity.  The  U.  S.  A. 
has  certainly  published  several  times  as 
much  music  as  all  the  rest  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  put  together,  yet  we  arc  here  ad¬ 
judged  less  than  onc-twentieth  of  the 
space.  Most  of  our  “music”  is  trash, 
granted.  But  the  best  of  it  ranks  with 
the  best  of  other  countries.  Our  greatest 
composers  arc  almost  all  absent  from 
this  meager  North  American  roster.  We 
arc  convinced  that  this  book  would  have 
been  many  times  more  useful  as  a  Pan 
American  gesture  (which  it  declares  it¬ 
self  to  be),  as  well  as  a  work  of  reference, 
if  it  had  made  a  more  serious  effort  to 
choose  its  North  American  musicians 
judiciously  and  present  them  adequate¬ 
ly.—/?.  r.  H. 

^  Arturo  Serrano  Plaja.  Escultura  es- 
panola.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1946.  122 
pages.  $10  m-n. — For  every  hundred 
books  on  Spanish  architecture  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  one  on  Spanish  sculpture. 
The  reason  is  perhaps  pardy  that  sculp¬ 
ture  grew  up  as  the  anonymous  hand¬ 
maid  of  architecture:  the  first  great  in¬ 
dividual  name  to  appear  is  that  of  Mestre 
Mateo  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  any 
case  any  addition  to  the  slender  stock  is 
welcome,  even  if,  as  in  the  present  book. 


it  ends  with  the  eighteenth  century  and 
thus  excludes  the  work  of  Mariano 
Bcnlliure,  Julio  Antonio,  and  other 
Spanish  sculptors  who  have  won  a  well- 
earned  celebrity.  Although  it  passes  over 
the  work  of  foreign  sculptors  in  Spain 
too  summarily,  since  many  of  them  be¬ 
came  as  thoroughly  acclimatized  as  £1 
Greco  himself,  it  does  justice  to  the  work 
of  Joigny,  who  in  Spain  became  Juan  de 
Juni,  and  to  the  beautiful  workmanship 
of  the  Castilian  Berruguete,  the  Galician 
Gregorio  Herndndez  and  the  Andalu¬ 
sian  Martinez  Montancs.  Four  short 
chapters  to  deal  with  a  subject  so  vast 
and  fascinating  as  the  development  of 
Spanish  sculpture  during  ten  centuries 
is  very  short  commons,  but  the  criticism 
is  fresh  and  interesting,  although  some¬ 
times  clumsily  expressed.  In  referring  to 
the  work  of  Domenico  Fancelli  and  his 
Spanish  follower  Orddnez,  mention 
should  have  been  made  of  the  lovely 
tomb  at  Avila  as  well  as  of  the  work  at 
Alcald  and  Granada.  The  eighty  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text  include  an  excellent 
photograph  of  the  tomb  of  Vizquez  dc 
Arce  (one  of  the  glories  of  Renaissance 
art)  in  Sigiienza  Cathedral,  and  the 
Lady  of  Elche  figures  as  a  frontispiece. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

Narciso  Alonso  Cortes.  El  teatro  en 

Valladolid.  Valladolid.  Imprenta 
Castellana.  1947.  360  pages.  12  ptas. — 
In  1923  Dr.  Cortes  published  a  study  of 
the  history  of  the  heater  in  his  native 
city,  from  its  beginnings  in  a  corral 
probably  constructed  by  Lope  de  Rueda 
in  1558,  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  carried 
his  investigations  through  the  19th. 
Strangely  enough,  as  he  complains,  he 
found  fewer  documents  for  the  contem¬ 
porary  theater  than  for  the  earlier  his¬ 
tory,  because  of  lack  of  newspapers.  He 
suggests,  however,  for  later  researchers, 
the  possibility  of  locating  more  material 
in  Madrid  collections. 

His  scheme  is  to  report,  by  quoting 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  the 
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theatrical  activity  in  El  Tcatro,  Vallado¬ 
lid’s  only  playhouse  till  1861,  and  then 
to  narrate  the  activities  of  the  other  the¬ 
aters  by  ten-year  periods,  giving  lists  of 
plays,  profits  from  each  performance, 
casts  of  characters,  etc.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  Dr.  Cortes’  investigations  may 
be  gained  by  observing  that  the  index 
contains  nearly  3,000  entries. — Willis  K. 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Me- 
moria  de  teatro.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
Populares.  1946.  174  pages. — A  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  columns  of  the  drama 
critic  covering  the  period  1943-1945. 
Similar  collections  of  his  work  have  ap¬ 
peared  earlier  in  his  Presencias  de  te¬ 
atro  in  1937,  and  his  Crdnicas  de  teatro 
de  hoy  in  1941.  The  articles  are  strange¬ 
ly  lacking  in  the  stylistic  grace  which  is 
often  the  sole  virtue  of  Mexican  essay¬ 
ists.  To  compare  one  of  these  crdnicas 
with  one  by  Gutierrez  Ndjera,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  fatal.  However,  Armando  de 
Maria  y  Campos  has  undergone  the  con¬ 
centrated  and  continuous  exposure  to 
theater  which  is  the  chief  factor  in  the 
formation  of  a  good  drama  critic.  Mon¬ 
toya’s  interpretation  is  not  judged  in  a 
vacuum  but  is  measured  against  that  of 
Quiroga  or  Bernhardt,  and  accordingly 
exalted  or  found  wanting.  Readers 
would  appreciate  more  stories  like  that 
of  why  La  Montoya  suddenly  chose  to 
present  La  locura  del  amor,  but  Maria 
y  Campos  apparently  considers  them  in 
the  province  of  the  gossip  columnist 
rather  than  of  the  drama  critic.  His 
harshest  criticism  is  directed  justly 
against  the  pseudo-Peruvian  Inka  Taky 
company.  Jouvet’s  season  at  Bellas  Artes 
leads  Maria  y  Campos  to  outline  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Moli^re  in  Mexico,  beginning 
with  the  productions  by  the  priest  Hi¬ 
dalgo.  Interesting  material  is  given  on 
Francisco  Neve,  the  neglected  author  of 
La  llorona,  that  classic  of  the  Mexican 
stage.  Lope’s  popularity  in  Mexico  is 
traced  from  the  presentation  of  one  of 
his  plays  in  Aztec  in  1640  by  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  kings  of  Texcoco.  Whatever 


the  faults  of  Memoria  may  be,  the  book 
is  welcome,  for  there  has  been  no  other 
formal  chronicle  of  the  contemporary 
theater. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

^  Jorge  del  Busto  Naveiro.  E/  idioma 
ingUs.  La  Habana.  Con  el  Autor. 
1947.  142  pages.  $1.50. — This  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  graduates  of  the  Special 
English  Centers  of  Cuba  and  also  to 
those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study 
of  the  English  language  or  literature. 
Therefore,  difficulties,  common  errors, 
and  interesting  cases  which  arc  present¬ 
ed  in  the  use  of  that  language  arc  pwinted 
out.  Since  it  is  unfair  to  impute  defects 
or  inconsistencies  to  a  language  without 
allowing  for  stylistic  differences,  com¬ 
parisons  are  made  with  similar  cases  in 
other  languages. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  grammar  it 
was  not  intended  to  make  an  exhaustive 
analysis  but  to  refer  to  the  classifications 
and  irregularities  which  arc  met  daily, 
and  in  the  one  deyoted  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion  there  is  special  attention  to  some 
cases  which  arc  useful  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  mastering  the  English  language. 
Phonetics  are  mentioned  for  the  value 
which  they  have  for  further  study  and 
for  the  explanation  which  they  offer  for 
modifications  of  a  historical  character, 
which  helps  to  understand  the  apparent¬ 
ly  unreasonable  pronunciation  of  some 
words. 

For  those  who  like  literature  and  also 
for  those  who  know  only  the  outstand¬ 
ing  names  in  English  literature,  there  is 
as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  English-speaking  writers  and  their 
most  noteworthy  works.  Basic  English 
has  also  been  noticed  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  which  it  has  lately  acquired. 

Something  about  the  study  of  English 
in  Cuba,  including  a  program  of  en¬ 
trance  examinations  and  one  of  a  course 
of  study,  has  been  added  as  well  as  some 
paragraphs  about  the  situation  of  the 
teacher  of  English  in  Cuba  from  the  legal 
point  of  view.  Sr.  Busto  Naveiro  has  re¬ 
cently  published  also:  E/  ballet  y  su  mu- 
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sica  and  Rigoletto:  monografia  de  una 
6pera. — Dr.  Fermin  Peraza.  La  Habana. 

^  Tom4s  Navarro.  Estudios  de  fono- 
logta  espanola.  Syracuse.  Syracuse 
University  Press.  1946.  217  pages.  $2. — 
The  eminent  phonetician  from  Madrid, 
now  at  Columbia,  continues  his  analysis 
of  the  Spanish  language,  adding  in  every 
book  to  his  already  rich  classic  Pronun- 
ciacidn  espanola.  He  presents  here  a 
wealth  of  new  data  on  the  significant  fea¬ 
tures  of  Spanish  speech:  phonemes,  syl¬ 
lables,  stress  groups,  pitch  groups,  in¬ 
tonation,  accent,  their  types,  distribu¬ 
tion,  their  prevailing  proportions.  In  do¬ 
ing  so  he  not  only  includes  present-day 
Spanish  of  Spain  and  the  Americas  but 
also  the  principal  authors  of  the  past.  It 
is  statistical,  but  nevertheless  interesting 
and  important.  As  we  know,  figures 
speak.  That  is  true  in  linguistics  too. 
For  instance,  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
number  of  syllables  per  pitch  unit  is  as 
high  as  8  in  Spanish  is  revealing  of  its 
rythmic  divergence  from  French  where 
it  is  only  4.  Thus  it  may  be  surprising 
to  find  two  Romance  languages  so  far 
apart.  Less  surprising  perhaps  will  be 
the  data  showing  that  one  third  of  all 
Spanish  vowels  ring  the  sound  of  a,  for 
it  does  confirm  the  impression  received 
by  all  listeners — especially  those  who  do 
not  know  Spanish. 

Professor  Navarro’s  suave  style  serves 
him  best  when  he  analyzes  the  esthetics 
of  the  Spanish  language,  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter.  TTiere  he  finds  true  eloquence.  Span¬ 
ish  is  “grave,  dignified,  manly,  and  mar¬ 
tial.”  Its  syllables  drop  “as  a  rain  of 
pearls  over  a  fountain.”  In  French  you 
talk  with  men;  in  Spanish  you  “sjjcak 
to  God.”  Italian  is  Latin’s  daughter; 
Spanish  is  its  son. — Pierre  Delattre.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Julio  Camba.  Sobre  cast  todo.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946.  166 
pages.  $1.50  m-arg. — In  a  book  which 
cannot  contain  forty  thousand  words 
Camba  provides  us  with  seventy  essays. 
They  are  therefore  inevitably  brief,  but 


they  give  him  time  to  introduce  the 
ironical  twist  which  occasionally  gives 
an  irresistibly  comic  air  to  his  subject. 
The  subjects  arc  certainly  various,  from 
pornographic  literature  (the  blame  for 
which  he  lays  on  the  high-faluting  lit¬ 
erature  which,  being  too  exclusive, 
causes  extremes  to  meet)  to  bull-fights, 
and  from  the  Bible  to  frock-coats.  Lord 
Tern  pie  wood  in  his  recent  book  states 
that  the  Spanish  Falangists  reduced  a 
hundred  thousand  Bibles  of  the  Bible 
Society,  to  pulp,  and  he  adds:  “Spain 
has  not  changed.”  He  might  have  added 
that  the  offensive  manners  of  the  distrib¬ 
utors  of  the  Bible  have  not  changed  since 
the  days  of  George  Borrow,  who  would 
have  been  delighted  with  Senor  Camba’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Scriptures.  “Whatever  is  done  to  spread 
the  Bible  seems  to  me  well  done,”  he 
says,  and  readers  of  The  Bible  in  Spain 
know  that  that  is  not  saying  little.  But 
Senor  Camba  is  a  master  of  the  unex¬ 
pected.  His  attitude  throughout  recalls 
that  of  Unamuno,  who,  after  listening 
to  the  solemn  speeches  at  a  banquet, 
cried  out  with  equal  solemnity:  “My 
brothers,  let  us  pray." — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Justino  Cornejo.  Plumadas.  Quito. 

Ecuador.  1947.  180  pages.  $10  m-n. 
— Justino  Cornejo,  Ecuadorian  teacher, 
patriot,  and  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the 
Spanish  language,  gathers  in  one  volume 
articles  and  radio  talks  on  phases  of 
Ecuadorian  life  and  international  prob¬ 
lems,  written  between  1939  and  1945. 
His  problems,  like  those  of  all  Ecua¬ 
dorian  literary  people,  are  set  forth  in 
his  Momenta  con  el  lector:  the  lure  of 
the  foreign  (which  makes  bookstores 
stock  up  on  everything  except  national 
productions),  the  economic  situation, 
and  the  coldness  of  readers.  But  the 
book,  with  the  descriptions  of  various 
provinces  of  his  country,  set  down  by  a 
stylist,  gives  the  rest  of  the  world  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  Ecuador. 

Among  the  contents  are  apostrophes 
to  Roosevelt  and  others,  including  the 
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Panamanian  poet  Mir6,  as  well  as  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  Dia  de  la  Raza  and  on  the 
15th  century  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain.— IT. 

*  Gregorio  Maranon.  Vocacidn  y  Stica. 

Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946. 

151  pages.  $1.50  m-arg. — It  is  difficult 
to  judge  this  volume  from  a  literary 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Maranon  is  a  born 
essayist,  and  his  advice  to  doctors  here 
presented  will  be  of  advantage  to  those 
of  the  medical  profession  who  follow  his 
excellent  precepts,  set  forth  with  con¬ 
cision  and  clarity.  It  is  perhaps  curious 
that  in  his  essay  on  the  surgeon’s  art  he 
makes  no  reference  to  the  excessive  num¬ 
ber  of  operations  and  to  the  apparent 
fascination  which  the  operating  table  ex¬ 
ercises  over  certain  temperaments.  This 
essay  is  dated  Toledo  1946;  in  an  earlier 
paper  he  contrasts  humanism  and  “en- 
cyclopaedism.”  One  may  be  a  humanist 
without  learning  and  a  pedantic  erudite 
without  a  trace  of  humanism;  but  the 
humility  of  the  true  humanist  will  be 
more  inclined  to  dress  itself  in  the  lovely 
vestments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lit¬ 
eratures.  The  man  of  science,  says  Dr. 
Maranon,  is  not  a  complete  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  unless  he  is  a  maestro  integral,  in¬ 
structing  himself  and  instructing  others, 
yielding  himself  to  the  artistic  and  lit¬ 
erary  currents  which,  far  from  obscur¬ 
ing  or  blunting  his  scientific  genius,  will 
sharpen  it  as  the  icy  waters  of  the  Tagus 
temper  the  steel  blades  of  Toledo. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Hernando  T611ez.  Diario.  Bogoti. 

Suram6rica.  1946.  256  pages. — To 

repeat  an  overworked  Goethean  phrase, 
Hernando  T611ez  is  a  schone  Seele,  a 
delicate  soul  whose  profundity,  sanity, 
and  sweetness  will  probably  never  be  ap¬ 
preciated  except  by  other  delicate  souls. 
His  earlier  collections  of  meditations, 
Inquietud  del  mundo  and  Luces  en  el 
bosque,  have  been  reviewed  in  Book^s 
Abroad,  but  this  reviewer  acknowledges, 
regretfully,  that  he  knows  much  less 
about  sehor  Tellez  than  he  would  like  to 


know.  His  publishers  report  that  he  has 
been  characterized  as  “a  European  who 
through  some  error  is  writing  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  We  can  testify  that  before  we  had 
seen  this  mot,  as  we  sat  reading  his  pene¬ 
trating  diagnoses  of  soul-states  the  feel¬ 
ing  grew  on  us,  starting  with  the  vaguest 
shadow  of  an  inkling,  that,  for  all  his 
Latin  maturity  and  deftness,  he  has  a 
spiritual  affinity  with  certain  serious 
German  essayists,  such  as  for  instance, 
Ernst  Bacmeister — Bacmeister  the  play¬ 
wright,  who  has  also  written  such  things 
as  Erlebnisse  der  Stille.  The  Colombian 
is  less  didactic  than  the  Westphalian, 
less  puritanical,  less  hcart-on-thc-slecve. 
But  the  sight  of  a  Jewish  child  playing 
with  an  abandoned  pack  of  cards  in  the 
lobby  of  a  Bogoti  hotel  sets  off  in  Tellez 
a  chain  of  far-reaching  musings,  just  as 
the  sight  of  a  vase  of  gentians  reopening 
under  an  electric  light  moves  the  Ger¬ 
man  to  gentle  moralizing  which  carries 
him  far  afield. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  of  the  little  pa¬ 
pers.  They  are  very  different  in  tone — 
El  nino  judto  and  El  soldado  americano 
are  very  serious,  El  mejor  juguete  and 
Divagaciones  sobre  las  mapas  much  less 
so — but  they  are  all  graceful  without 
and  thoughtful  within.  An  English 
translation  would  not  interest  a  great 
many  readers,  but  it  would  interest  some 
readers  greatly. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Le6n  Benaros,  ed.  Pdjaros  criollos. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1946.  140 
pages  -f-  18  plates.  $5  m-n. — From  the 
tiny  emerald  humming-bird  to  the  se¬ 
date  black-and-white  large  condor,  this 
small  collection  of  illustrations,  essays, 
verse,  legends,  superstitions,  and  ency¬ 
clopedic  information  introduces  the 
bird-lover  to  the  birds  of  Central  and 
South  America,  which  arc  as  colorful  as 
their  native  lands  arc  reputed  to  be.  Par¬ 
ticular  favorites  are  the  quetzal  and  el 
siete  colores.  Although  not  intended  for 
the  ornithologist,  the  collection  includes 
a  sertion  of  concise  descriptions  by  Dr. 
Eduardo  L.  Holmbcrg.  Other,  more  in¬ 
formal,  descriptions  arc  by  Felix  dc 
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Azara.  The  verses  of  Leopoldo  Lugones, 
Juan  Burghi,  and  others  imitate  the 
songs  and  paint  word  pictures  of  several 
of  these  birds,  some  of  which  we  know, 
such  as  the  humming  bird,  thrush, 
cardinal;  and  include  others  not  native 
to  North  America. 

The  illustrations  are  attractive  enough 


to  be  framed;  the  colored  ones  were 
taken  from  the  atlas  of  Charles  D’Or> 
bigny’s  Dictionnaire  universd  d’histoire 
naturelle.  The  folklore,  superstitions, 
and  the  two  essays  on  the  crowded-with- 
life  swamp  and  on  peach  trees  in  bloom 
are  enjoyable  additions  to  the  volume. — 
B.  G.  D. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  ""Head-Liner/') 


M  Oskar  Farner.  Huldrych  Zwingli.  2 
vols.  Zurich.  Zwingli.  1946.  340  and 
vi+488  pages.  9.50  and  14.50  Sw.  fr. — 
Professor  Farner  carries  his  account  of 
Zwingli’s  life  from  his  birth  to  the  year 
1520.  The  first  volume,  which  lacks  title- 
page  and  table  of  contents,  was  pub¬ 
lished,  according  to  a  bibliographical 
note  in  the  second,  in  1943.  The  author 
has  carefully  gathered  and  exhaustively 
discussed  the  sometimes  meager  evidence 
as  to  the  reformer’s  life  from  both  within 
and  without  his  works.  All  too  often, 
however,  he  admits  surmise  and  assump¬ 
tion  where  his  data  fail  him;  vielleicht, 
wohl,  and  mag  occur  with  a  frequency 
alarming  in  a  serious  biography.  One’s 
confidence  in  Professor  Farner’s  author¬ 
ity  is  restored,  however,  by  his  careful 
documenting  of  nearly  sixty  pages  of 
notes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  information  con¬ 
cerning  Zwingli’s  ancestry  and  early 
years  is  scanty,  for  at  the  beginning  the 
biographer  feels  obliged  to  pad  his  work 
with  assumption  and  digression  to  a  de¬ 
gree  less  noticeable  as  his  work  proceeds. 

Professor  Farner’s  passion  for  detail 
serves  him  better  when  he  reaches  the 
periods  for  which  more  information  is 
available.  To  this  layman,  the  biographer 
seems  painstaking  and  fair  within  his 
partisan  limits.  American  scholars  in 
general  will  appreciate  those  sections 
which  display  the  extent  of  Zwingli’s 


reading  at  different  stages  of  his  develop¬ 
ment.  His  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  the  early  humanist  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola  indicates  a  breadth  of  oudook 
which  many  who  should  know  better 
sometimes  deny  to  the  genus  reformer. 
— John  Paul  Pritchard.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Robert  Leibrand.  Dokumente  des 
Bosen.  2:  Buchenwald.  Stuttgart. 
Europa.  1946.  64  pages. — A  former  con¬ 
centration  camp  inmate  describes,  for 
unbelieving  Germans  (of  whom  there 
seem  to  be  many)  the  organization  and 
horrors  of  Buchenwald  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
perienced  them.  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  pamphlets  which  arc  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  but  which  unfortunately  make 
such  dismal  and  repetitious  reading  that 
even  those  who  arc  ready  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  honesty  can  only  with 
difficulty  take  them  in  large  doses. — 
Edouard  Roditi.  OMGUS  Liaison  and 
Protocol,  Germany. 

^  G.  G.  Gervinus.  Gegen  die  Politic 
der  Selbstvemichtung:  Denl^schrijt 
zum  Frieden.  Haag  an  dcr  Amper. 
Linck.  1946.  31  pages. — This  reprint  of 
a  pamphlet  first  published  in  1871  by  a 
famous  opponent  of  Bismarck’s  Prus¬ 
sian  expansionism  is  still  a  powerful 
warning  against  the  follies  of  German 
Imperialism,  whatever  its  form.  Reading 
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it  today,  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
by  historical  analogies. — Edouard  Ro- 
diti.  OMGUS  Liaison  and  Protocol,  Ger¬ 
many. 

^  Ludwig  Binswanger.  Ausgew'dhlte 
Vortrdge  und  Aufsdtze.  1:  Zur  phd- 
nomenologischert  Anthropologic.  Bern. 
Francke.  1947.  217  pages.  17.80  Sw.  fr. 
— The  well  known  German  psychiatrist 
presents  here  some  of  the  seasoned  fruits 
of  his  philosophical  and  clinical  research. 
These  papers  are  a  happy  blend  of  sound 
theory  and  circumspect  practice.  As  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  sub-title,  Binswanger 
makes  use  of  his  rich  philosophical  eru¬ 
dition  and  especially  of  his  intimate  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  phenomenological  and  ex¬ 
istential  thinking  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  applicability  of  the  phenomeno¬ 
logical  Dascinsanalyse  to  the  vast  field 
of  anthropology  in  general  and  abnor¬ 
mal  psychology  in  particular.  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  indebtedness  to  natural 
science  and  the  scientific  method  as  well 
as  to  Freudian  psychoanalysis,  but  he 
offers  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  in¬ 
herent  naturalism  of  both  by  integrat¬ 
ing  their  true  intuitions  with  a  genuine 
Christian-humanistic  anthropology  and 
metaphysics.  His  interpretation  of  Hera- 
cleitos  and  of  the  Heracleitean  categories 
of  Welt  and  Dascin  is  thoroughly  orig¬ 
inal  and  entirely  convincing.  Equally 
valid  is  his  analysis  of  Heidegger’s  con¬ 
cept  of  transcendence  and  Daseinsangst, 
his  ingenious  confrontation  of  Tiersein 
and  Menschsein,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  proposes  to  “transcend”  Heidegger’s 
“being-unto-death”  in  the  categories  of 
transcendental  freedom  and  redeeming 
love. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Fritz  Buri.  Albert  Schweitzer  und 
unsere  Zeit.  Zurich.  Schriften  zur 
Zeit.  1947. 53  pages. — In  this  lecture,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  University  of  Zurich  on 
Albert  Schweitzer’s  72nd  birthday,  the 
speaker  declared  his  faith  in  Schweitz¬ 
er’s  Weltanschauung.  Buri,  also  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  larger  study  of  Christentum 


und  Kultur  bei  Albert  Schweitzer,  lucid¬ 
ly  presents  a  philosophy  which  strange¬ 
ly  but  impressively  combines  utter  skep¬ 
ticism  with  regard  to  our  understanding 
of  the  world  with  an  optimistic  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  building  a 
workable  system  of  ethics  without  a 
foundation  in  metaphysics  and  episte¬ 
mology.  Although  we  believe  with  Buri 
that  Schweitzer  has  an  important  mes¬ 
sage  for  our  time,  we  regret  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  failed  to  demonstrate  concretely 
that  the  ethic  of  “Reverence  for  Life”  is 
as  significant  today  as  it  was  to  its  first 
readers  twenty-five  years  ago. — Kurt 
Bergel.  University  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

^  Franz  Kafka.  Parables.  New  York. 

Schocken.  1947.  127  pages.  $1.50. — 
The  Schocken  Library  of  great  Jewish 
writings  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
collections  of  recent  years.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected,  tastefully  printed,  furnished  by 
the  editors  with  just  enough  background 
to  make  them  intelligible,  they  are  stim¬ 
ulating  reading  for  the  thoughtful  of  all 
religions  and  none.  These  epigrammatic 
conclusions  from  the  experiences  of 
Abraham,  Prometheus,  the  sirens,  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  Sancho  Panza,  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,  and  others  with  original  and 
translation  facing  each  other,  sound  like 
quizzical  paradoxes.  One  feels  frequent 
affinities  between  Franz  Kafka  and  two 
philosophical  contemporaries,  John 
Lardner  and  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna. 
At  bottom,  of  course,  Kafka  is  as  seri¬ 
ous,  and  probably  as  constructive,  as 
Kant  or  Plato.  And  the  Schocken  selec¬ 
tion  has  confirmed  this  reviewer  in  a 
conviction  which  had  been  forming  in 
him  before.  Kafka  was  fundamentally 
an  optimist.  Read  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
paragraph  on  the  last  page.  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  There  is  a 
God,  God  is  kind  to  men,  men  are  cap¬ 
able  of  fruitful  collaboration  with  God. 

The  Schocken  Books  are  to  complete 
the  work  of  making  all  Franz  Kafka’s 
writings  available  in  English. — R.  T.  H. 
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K  Bel(enntms  zu  Ernst  Wiechert.  Ein 
Geden1{buch  zum  60.  Geburtstag 
des  Dichtcrs.  Miinchcn.  Dcsch.  1947. 
202  pages  -}-  3  plates. — As  title  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  little  volume — a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  38  appraisals,  reminis¬ 
cences,  words  of  gratitude,  greetings, 
and  biographical  sketches — state,  it  was 
compiled  not  only  in  honor  of  a  great  liv¬ 
ing  poet,  but  also  in  recognition  of  Wie- 
chert’s  ideas,  summed  up  more  or  less 
aptly  by  the  publishers  as  “active  hu¬ 
manism”  (l{dmpjerische  Humanitdt). 
Famous  German  poets,  as  Ricarda  Huch, 
Hermann  Hesse,  Kasimir  Edschmid, 
Johannes  Becher,  Hans  Carossa,  record 
their  admiration.  Emigrants  who  found 
new  homes  in  other  lands  (England, 
Sweden,  Luxembourg,  Palestine,  Argen¬ 
tina,  America)  testify  to  the  consolation 
found  in  Wiechert’s  works.  Men  and 
women  of  England,  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  America  return  sincere 
thanks  to  a  man  whom  they  consider  a 
refuge  and  sublimation  of  German  cul¬ 
ture,  seemingly  lost  during  the  last  few 
years.  His  translators  speak  of  their 
struggles  to  accomplish  the  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  spirit  known  to  the  world.  For¬ 
mer  students  and  other  young  people 
express  touching  gratitude.  The  various 
contributions,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  give  foreign  readers  a 
chance  to  understand  something  of  the 
“other”  Germany,  so  often  thought  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  on  the  other  hand,  help  Ger¬ 
man  readers  get  a  glimpse  of  a  world 
of  the  Allied  nations  of  which  they  know 
far  too  little.  The  book  fortifies  those 
who  believe  that,  eventually,  it  will  be 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  active 
humanism  which  will  bridge  those  gulfs 
which  so  far  have  rendered  impossible 
an  understanding  between  the  various 
factions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
message  of  this  book  cannot  be  carried 
by  more  than  5,000  copies. — Elizabeth 
M.  Mayer.  Stanford  University. 

^  Georg  Lukdes.  Deutsche  Uteratur 
im  Zeitalter  des  Imperialismus. 
Eine  Uebersicht  ihrer  Hauptstromun- 


gen.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  3rd  ed.,  1946.  71 
pages. — This  survey  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  since  1890  concludes  that  German 
literary  production  in  this  period  lacks 
intrinsic  coherence  with  the  social  situ¬ 
ation  of  its  time.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
exceptions:  Fontane’s  Schach  von  Wu- 
thenow,  Heinrich  Mann’s  Der  Untertan, 
Thomas  Mann’s  Der  Zauberberg  and 
Lotte  in  Weimar,  Arnold  Zweig’s  Erzie- 
hung  vor  Verdun,  Johannes  Bccher’s 
Deutschland-Dichtung.  But  by  and 
large  German  literature  Boats  in  a  vac¬ 
uum  and  thus  fails  to  accomplish  its 
historical  task,  which  is  to  serve  society 
and  humanity,  to  lead  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  genuine  democracy.  American, 
French,  Scandinavian,  English,  Russian 
writers  have  done  this.  The  works  of 
Walt  Whitman  and  Anatole  France,  Ib¬ 
sen,  Shaw,  and  Tolstoi  are  in  this  sense 
“great”  literature  as  in  former  ages  of 
German  literature  were  those  of  Goethe, 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman,  Gottfried  Keller. 
One  may  not  agree  with  all  the  author’s 
contentions,  which  arc  presented  clever¬ 
ly  and  lucidly,  but  sometimes  unconven¬ 
tionally  or  even  paradoxically.  But  as  a 
balance  sheet  of  the  German  literature 
of  the  last  six  decades  struck  by  an  es¬ 
thete,  critic,  and  historian  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  long  standing,  the  study  will 
interest  all  those  who  arc  interested  in 
Germany’s  spiritual  rehabilitation. — 
Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Martin  Andcrsen-Ncxo.  Die  Kind- 
heit.  Margaretc  Steffin  and  Bcrtold 
Brecht,  trs.  Berlin.  Dietz.  1947.  284 
pages.  4.60  mk. — J.  H.  W.  Dietz  is  an 
old  firm  founded  by  a  friend  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “old  guard”  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
movement  —  Bcbcl,  Wilhelm  Licb- 
knccht,  Engels.  The  scries  of  “socialist 
classics”  published  by  Dietz  prior  to  the 
rise  of  Hitler  to  power  contained  such 
standard  works  as  Bcbcl’s  Die  Frau  und 
der  Sozialismus,  Kautsky’s  Die  Vor- 
Idufer  and  Urspriinge  des  Christentums, 
Engel’s  Der  deutsche  Bauern\rieg,  Mch- 
ring’s  Die  Lessinglegende,  and  many 
others. 
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Risen  from  the  ashes,  Dietz  has 
merged  with  two  other  houses  and 
emerges  as  one  of  the  most  potent  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  of  post-war  Berlin.  A  new 
department  of  belles  lettres  and  fiction 
has  been  added,  and  one  of  the  first 
books  of  the  latter  department  is  the 
Dane’s  beautiful  novel  of  his  own  child¬ 
hood  in  the  slums  of  Copenhagen  har¬ 
bor.  The  translation  is  exceptionally 
good  and  the  printing  perfect. 

Besides  this  autobiographical  novel, 
full  of  grim  and  somber  tones  but  full 
also  of  an  indomitable  will  to  live,  two 
more  works  by  Nexo  are  scheduled  for 
publication:  the  novel  Suhne  and  the 
novelette  Dcr  Lotterieschwede. — F.  C. 
Weisi^opf.  New  York. 

*  Jakob  Biihrer.  Peri1(les.  Zurich. 
Limmat.  1946.  107  pages.  3.60  Sw. 

fr. — Another  play  which  uses  Greek 
characters  to  shadow  forth  modern  wor¬ 
ries  and  events.  Biihrer’s  leading  figures 
are  Pericles;  his  shrewish  wife,  Ismene; 
his  mistress,  Aspasia;  Phidias;  Sopho¬ 
cles;  and  Euripides.  They  all  talk  exact¬ 
ly  alike,  in  a  stiff  blank  verse,  about 
peace  and  war — Biihrer  is  against  war — 
about  art  and  life,  love  and  death. 
Through  the  text  are  scattered  a  few 
reproductions  of  sculptures  on  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  a  structure  which  is  in  process 
of  building  throughout  the  play,  but  the 
pictures  do  little  to  deepen  the  effect  of 
the  tragedy  or  to  interest  a  reader  in  its 
ideas. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Alma  Holgersen.  Grossstadtlegende. 

Wien.  Amandus.  1946.  248  pages. 

13.80  sch. — A  novel  of  life  in  Vienna 
from  the  Anschluss  till  just  before  the 
Liberation.  Not  just  another  Under¬ 
ground  story,  but  a  touching  account  of 
two  people’s  struggle  for  their  integrity 
in  a  world  full  of  violence  and  treason, 
and  for  survival  throughout  the  famine, 
burning,  and  bombing  of  their  city. 
Woven  through  the  account  of  Nazi 
terrorism,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  devastation  of  Vienna,  is  the 
tragic  love  story  of  a  fatalist  whose  pes¬ 


simism  robs  him  of  the  will  and  the 
energy  to  pull  through,  and  a  coura¬ 
geous  young  girl  who,  although  inferior 
to  her  lover  in  brains  and  knowledge, 
manages  to  survive  and  be  a  help  in¬ 
stead  of  a  burden  to  others.  The  man 
dies,  but  the  girl  is  saved  from  despair 
by  heavy  duties  which  leave  her  no  time 
to  think.  This  excellently  written  novel 
is  a  “must”  for  all  readers  who  knew 
and  loved  Vienna  in  better  days. — j.  /. 
Strating.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

^  Alexander  Jackiewicz.  Der  Magier. 

Wien.  Amandus.  1946.  261  pages. 
12.80  sch. — A  Polish  Resistance  novel  in 
an  excellent  German  translation.  This 
vigorously  written  work  tells  the  story 
of  the  relentless  struggle  of  the  Polish 
miners  against  their  German  masters. 
The  book  opens  with  a  haunting  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fatal  accident  in  one  of  the 
pits,  caused  by  sabotage;  and  thus  skil¬ 
fully  launched,  the  story  moves  on  swift¬ 
ly  to  its  climax.  Though  he  has  no  ob¬ 
vious  political  axe  to  grind,  the  novelist 
manages  to  convey  to  his  readers  an 
impression  of  the  merciless  hatred  of 
these  miners  toward  their  oppressors. 
Unlike  most  novels  of  the  Underground, 
the  book  does  not  suffer  from  excessive 
idealization  of  its  subject. — J.  /.  Strating. 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

*  J.  F.  Angelloz,  ed.  Meisteru/er\e 
deutscher  Lyril(.  Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires.  1947.  259  pages.  200  fr. — 
This  is  a  charming  anthology,  attractive¬ 
ly  printed  and  betraying  unusual  sensi¬ 
bility  in  its  choice  of  poems.  In  his  sym¬ 
pathetic  preface  Professor  Angelloz  in¬ 
vokes  the  magic  realm  of  Orpheus  of 
which  Rilke  sang  in  his  sonnets: 

Errichtet  keinen  Dcnksteln.  Lasst  die  Rose 

nur  jedes  Jahr  zu  seinen  Gunsten  bliihn. 

Denn 

Orpheus  ist’s.  . .  . 

T’his  anthology  is  indeed  a  triumph  of 
spirit  over  the  material  difficulties 
against  which  we  have  to  battle.  Loving¬ 
ly  selected  and  produced,  it  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  short  yet  lucid  and  useful  biblio- 
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graphical  as  well  as  biographical  notes. 
Professor  Angelloz,  whose  research  on 
Rilke  and  other  German  writers  is  well 
known,  deserves  our  profound  gratitude. 
His  publication  is  and  will  remain  a 
consolation  in  troubled  years,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  reflects  a  detached  and 
truly  cultured  mind. — August  Class. 
University  of  Bristol. 

^  Karl  Wolfskehl.  1933.  A  Poem  Se¬ 
quence.  New  York.  Schocken.  1947. 
123  pages.  $3.50. — Since  his  early  twen¬ 
ties  Wolfskehl  (born  1869)  belonged  to 
the  hieratic  Stejan-George-Kreis  in 
Heidelberg.  A  bibliophile  and  scholar  in 
the  wide  field  of  the  history  of  books — 
several  choice  editions  prove  it — he  is 
also  an  essayist  and  poet.  The  world- 
catastrophe  of  this  year,  innocently 
called  Machtubernahme,  created  these 
poems  written  by  the  exiled  poet  in  Italy 
in  1933  and  1934.  These  prayers  to  God, 
these  revelations  of  God  to  hunted  man, 
in  the  solemn,  elevated  style  of  strict 
Stefan-Georgean  observance,  are  a  tragic 
monument  of  spiritual  greatness  amidst 
a  disgraced  world.  The  congenial  trans¬ 
lation,  on  facing  pages,  by  Carol  North 
Valhopc  and  Ernst  Morwitz,  who  had 
already  stood  their  test  in  interpreting 
Stefan  George’s  poems,  will  help  the 
English  reader  to  appreciate  the  poet’s 
work  fully. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of 
Congress. 

^  J.  Alan  Pfeffer.  German-English, 
English-German  Dictionary  of  Ev¬ 
eryday  Usage.  Handbuch  der  amerika- 
nischen  und  deutschen  U mgangssprache. 
New  York.  Holt.  New  ed.,  1947.  xxvi-|- 
369-|-504  2-col.  pages. — This  useful  dic¬ 
tionary  was  first  published  for  use  in  the 
intensive  courses  in  the  Language  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Information  and  Education 
Division,  A.  S.  F.  It  was  issued  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
in  Washington,  and  we  reviewed  it  in 
our  Winter  1947  number,  at  page  96. 
The  new  Henry  Holt  edition  is  a  reprint, 
with  no  alterations  except  on  the  title- 
page.  The  thin  paper  cover  of  the  first 
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edition  has,  wisely,  been  replaced  by  a 
substantial  cloth  binding. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Emil  J.  Walter.  Erforschte  Welt. 

Bern.  Francke.  1947.  325  pages. — ^A 
survey,  at  once  clear  and  condensed,  of 
the  main  achievements  of  the  various 
natural  sciences,  astronomy,  rneteorol- 
ogy»  geology  (earth  history),  biology 
(evolution),  and  post-Newtonian  phys¬ 
ics.  Crucial  experiments  and  famous  pas¬ 
sages  of  the'  most  important  scientists 
are  quoted  in  their  own  words.  The  ap¬ 
pendix  contains  charts  and  diagrams  of 
atomic  particles  and  structures,  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  elements  and  their  qualities,  of 
geological  and  glacial  periods.  Observed 
data  and  hypotheses  arc  not  always 
clearly  distinguished. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  thinks  he 
has  to  “play  philosopher.’’  If  all  knowl¬ 
edge  is  confined  to  a  “logical” — or  is  it 
a  quantitative? — description  of  a  given 
“stuff” — or  is  it  an  experience?  (the  dif¬ 
ference  between  logical  thinking  and 
mathematical  measuring  is  left  as  un¬ 
clear  as  the  relation  between  actual 
events  and  formulated  observation) — 
then  why  not  keep  to  this  program,  in¬ 
stead  of  pouring  dangerous  subjectivities 
into  sentences  that  arc,  according  to  the 
assumption,  nothing  but  “hot  air”? — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 


Bollettino  bibliografico  internazionale 
is  a  very  orthodox  Catholic  bibliograph¬ 
ical  quarterly  published  by  the  Assozi- 
azionc  General  Bibliotcchc,  Via  Grotta- 
perfetta  58,  Rome,  Italy. 

Chronicle  of  Cultural  Life  in  Hun¬ 
gary  is  a  well  printed  illustrated  bulle¬ 
tin  published  by  the  Cultural  Section  of 
the  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Budapest.  Written  in  excellent 
English,  it  carries  reviews  of  Hungarian 
periodicals,  on  the  theater,  music,  the 
cinema,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Eng¬ 
lish  Institute  at  the  University  of  Buda¬ 
pest,  etc. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Head-Liners") 


*  Ssu-Yii  Tcng.  Conversational  Chi¬ 
nese.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 

Press.  1947.  ix4-441  pages.  $5. — This  is 
probably  the  best  available  beginning 
Chinese  textbook  for  Americans.  In 
thoroughness  and  practical  arrangement 
it  is  quite  the  equal  of  Lessing  and  Oth- 
mer’s  Lehrgang  der  nordchinesischen 
U mgangssprache.  Following  are  its  out¬ 
standing  merits: 

Large  calligraphic  types  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  symbols,  explaining  their  intricacies 
to  the  beginner.  Use  of  both  printed  and 
written  forms  of  the  symbols  in  the  exer¬ 
cises.  Adoption  of  the  improved  Wade- 
Giles  system  of  phonetic  transcription,  a 
system  which  has  its  weaknesses,  but  is 
less  confusing  than  the  official  romani- 
zation,  Gwoyeu  Romatzyh.  Grammati¬ 
cal  explanation  of  almost  every  word  on 
the  basis  of  the  terminology  laid  down 
in  De  Francis’  Beginning  Chinese.  In¬ 
teresting  conversational  topics.  Occas¬ 
ional  reference  to  the  higher  style  Chi¬ 
nese,  so  that  the  student  may  begin  to 
understand  the  different  categories  of 
ancient  and  modern  style. 

The  student  who  masters  this  book 
will  have  acquired  a  sound  knowledge 
of  939  symbols  and  907  phrases. — Robert 
Laessig.  Oklahoma  Baptist  University. 

*  Marie  Pujmanovi.  Predtucha.  Praha. 
Borovy.  1946.  122  pages.  65  ki. — A 

little  masterpiece  of  psychological  story¬ 
telling.  This  well-known  novelist,  whose 
People  at  the  Crossroads  had  won  her 
national  fame,  paints  a  portrait  of  two 
children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  who  are  left 
at  home  while  their  parents  make  a  little 
journey.  Marie  Pujmanovd  not  only  un¬ 
derstands  the  mentality  and  emotions  of 
youngsters,  but  she  is  endowed  with  a 
rich  poetic  talent  and  a  fine  stylistic  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  The  growing  anguish  of  the 
children  is  almost  palpable,  and  so  is 
their  final  relief  when  none  of  their 


somber  premonitions  come  true. 

The  author  is  at  work  on  a  long  novel 
dealing  with  the  fateful  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  This  novel¬ 
ette  sharpens  our  curiosity  and  promises 
well  for  the  forthcoming  more  ambitious 
work. — F.  C.  Weis1{opf.  New  York 
City. 

^  Anne  Frank.  Het  achterhuis.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Contact.  1947.  4.90  fl. — 
The  diary  of  a  German-born  Jewish 
schoolgirl,  written  during  her  years  un¬ 
derground.  When  the  mass  deportation 
of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  started  in 
1941,  this  girl  with  her  sister,  her  par¬ 
ents,  and  another  Jewish  family  found 
a  temporary  refuge  in  rooms  at  the  back 
of  an  office  located  in  one  of  the  old 
patrician  houses  on  a  canal.  This  diary 
gives  a  poignant  picture  of  what  the  life 
of  Jews  in  hiding  was  like,  and  a  deeply 
moving  description  of  the  mental  tor¬ 
ture  to  which  these  good  people,  shut 
up  together  in  a  few  small  rooms,  were 
subjected.  This  girl,  who  died  when  she 
was  sixteen,  was  gifted  with  unusual 
powers  of  expression  in  a  language 
which  was  not  her  own,  and  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  virtues  and  frail¬ 
ties  of  other  people  and  herself. 

The  diary  was  never  finished.  It  was 
left  behind  when  the  Gestapo  deported 
the  group  in  1944.  Anne  Frank  died  in 
Bergen-Belsen,  but  her  diary  was  found 
by  friends  in  the  empty  house.  This  war 
book  deserves  to  live  and  may  slip  sooner 
or  later  into  the  front  rank  of  the  world’s 
diaries,  side  by  side  with  Marie  Bash- 
kirtshef  and  Samuel  Pepys.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher  who  takes  this  book  on  is 
sure  to  do  well  by  his  public  and  his 
bank  account. — J.  J.  Strating.  Amster¬ 
dam,  Holland. 

^  Belcampo.  Nieuwe  verhalen.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Kosmos.  1946.  5.50  fl. — A 
volume  of  short  stories  by  an  author  who 
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specializes  in  the  weird  and  the  macabre, 
^me  of  them  are  overdone,  though  the 
last  one,  a  delightful  fantasy  about  the 
end  of  the  world  in  a  small  village  in 
Drente,  stands  up  with  the  best  work  of 
Osbert  Sitwell  and  Saki,  and  should  ap¬ 
peal  especially  to  Anglo-American  read¬ 
ers.  The  whole  thing  is  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a  resourceful  fellow  who,  when 
the  devils  and  the  angels  start  to  sort 
the  population  of  the  village  into  two 
groups,  the  saved  and  the  damned,  puts 
on  a  devil’s  costume  left  over  from  a 
masquerade,  joins  the  devils,  and  sees  to 
it  that  all  the  people  he  dislikes  are 
damned. — J.  /.  Strafing.  Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

^  Godfried  Romans.  Sprookjes.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Elsevier.  1947.  6.90  fl. — 
Modern  fairy  tales  for  adults  by  a  gentle 
satirist  who  is  at  his  best  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  animals  with  human  emotions. 
Tales  like  Frederika,  the  Story  of  a  Hen, 
and  Anna,  the  Life  of  a  One-Day  Fly, 
are  little  gems  and  enjoy  great  popular¬ 
ity  with  Dutch  would-be  Ruth  Drapers. 
— J.  /.  Strafing.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

^  Max  Dendermonde.  Bruin,  rood  en 
groen.  Amsterdam.  A.B.C.  1947. 
1.50  fl. — In  this  novelette  the  still  young 
author  has  captured  something  of  the 
spirit  of  medieval  life.  He  tells  of  two 
French  troubadours,  rivals  for  the  favors 
of  a  lady,  both  of  whom  suddenly  re¬ 
nounce  her  for  their  freedom  as  travel¬ 
ing  singers.  This  is  no  literary  experi¬ 
ment  but  only  a  piece  of  sound  conven¬ 
tional  story-telling  and  a  real  treat  for 
those  who  like  their  historical  Action 
straight  and  realistic  without  pornog¬ 
raphy.  Although  it  is  a  work  of  real  lit¬ 
erary  distinction,  I  hope  that  it  will 
never  be  translated  into  English.  Your 
reviewer  shudders  at  the  thought  of  its 
degradation  to  a  vehicle  for  Bing  Cros¬ 
by  and  Barry  Fitzgerald. — J.  J.  Strafing. 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

*  Leonard  Bloom Aeld.  Spoken  Dutch. 

New  York.  Holt.  1944-45.  ix-f-554 
pages. — During  the  war,  the  United 


States  Armed  Forces  Institute  prepared 
a  number  of  language  manuals  for  use 
in  teaching  spoken  French,  spoken  Ger¬ 
man,  spoken  Portuguese,  etc.,  to  service 
personnel.  These  books,  of  which 
Spoken  Dutch  is  one,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  some  time  by  commercial 
houses.  They  are  all  based  on  the  basic 
processes  involved  in  language  learning: 
imitation  and  repetition.  Selection,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  contents  make  a  teacher 
unnecessary;  however,  in  the  class,  a 
leader  may  take  the  place  of  the  teacher. 
A  native  speaker  should  read  the  parts 
in  the  foreign  language  to  be  learned. 
In  his  stead,  phonograph  records  may  be 
used.  There  is  a  set  to  accompany  each 
one  of  the  manuals. 

Special  signiAcance  attaches  to  Spoken 
Dutch  because  of  its  author,  Leonard 
BloomAeld,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
contemporary  linguistic  scientists  and 
Sterling  Professor  of  Linguistics  at  Yale 
University. — Fritz  Frauchiger,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Beekman  C.  Cannon.  Johann  Mat- 
theson,  Spectator  in  Music.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1947.  xi 
-f-  244  pages.  $3. — This  amply-docu¬ 
mented  study.  Volume  I  of  the  Yale 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Music,  gives 
a  complete  account  of  a  German  musi¬ 
cologist  who  was  a  composer  and  per¬ 
former  as  well  as  a  fairly  influential 
critic.  Born  in  Hamburg  in  1681,  Mat- 
theson  spent  most  of  his  life  in  that  city, 
where  he  died  in  1764.  In  nearly  one 
hundred  pages  the  author  tells  the  story 
— perhaps  a  little  too  fully — of  Matthe- 
son’s  not  very  eventful  life,  then  devotes 
pages  109  to  145  to  The  Enlightenment 
of  the  Musical  Spectator,  the  section 
which  is  likely  to  have  the  most  im¬ 
portance  for  the  student  of  music.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  insertion  of  some 
musical  illustrations  would  have  added 
substantially  to  the  interest  and  perhaps 
the  value  of  the  book.  However,  as  much 
of  the  material  here  presented  is  difAcult 
of  access,  and  some  may  have  been 
burned  in  the  bombing  of  Hamburg,  the 
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numerous  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  Mattheson  and  others,  the  critical 
bibliography  of  his  works,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  data  elicited  by  pa¬ 
tient  and  extended  research,  are  all  wel¬ 
come.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  first  number  of  what  bids  fair  to  be 
an  important  series,  and  that  it  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  universities,  it  is  with  genu¬ 
ine  dismay  that  I  find  the  author’s  style 
deplorable  (“The  nature  of  the  choral 
music  was  not  altogether  contempora¬ 
neous.”  p.  21),  the  proof-reading  so  bad 
as  to  destroy  the  sense  of  some  of  the  ci¬ 
tations,  (I  am  fairly  stumped  by  die 
l^lugen  Butter  on  p.  98)  and  the  inac¬ 
curacy  of  the  translations  strictly  scan¬ 
dalous  (“correct”  for  sich  richten  nach 
on  p.  137,  “bad  or  simple”  for  schlecht 
und  recht  on  p.  132). — Bayard  Q.  Mor^ 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Donald  Attwater,  ed.  Modem  Chris¬ 
tian  Revolutionaries.  New  York. 
Devin-Adair.  1947.  xiii-j-390  pages.  $4. 
— A  book  about  five  men  who  varied  in 
personal  and  practical  life  but  had  one 
thing  in  common — a  more  direct  p)cr- 
ception  of  the  Christian  faith  than  most 
of  their  contemporaries,  even  the  “pro¬ 
fessionals.”  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  all  revolutionaries,  be¬ 
yond  the  political  meaning  of  the  term. 
For  example,  those  of  them  who  held  so¬ 
cialist  views  were  ahead  of  modern  com¬ 
munism;  they  not  only  wanted  a  change 
in  the  ownership,  the  “relations”  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  in  the  purposes  as  well. 
They  did  not  want  merely  more  of  the 
same  old  world  for  everybody;  they 
wanted  a  changed  world. 

These  revolutionaries  were  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Eric  Gill,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  C.  F. 
Andrews,  and  Berdyaev.  The  thought  of 
each  is  introduced  in  clear  and  readable 
language  by  a  different  author.  The  edi¬ 
tor  has  secured  a  general  unity  in  formal 
presentation  while  permitting  creative 
variation  in  content  and  expression  of 
thought.  The  book  is  particularly  valu¬ 
able  for  bringing  to  notice  the  thought 


of  the  not-well-enough-known  Eric  Gill. 
— John  Paul  Duncan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  A  Bible  for  the 

Liberal.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1946.  xii-}-368  pages.  $3.50. — 
The  well  known  polygraph  and  pub¬ 
lisher  had  two  aims  in  mind  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  compilation  of  excerpts  from  the 
Bible.  He  wanted  “to  help  those  with 
prejudiced  eyes  to  get  a  view  of  the  ma¬ 
jestic  panorama  which  unfolds  itself  in 
the  writings  of  the  great  Hebrew  men 
of  God.”  The  prejudiced  eyes,  according 
to  the  preface,  are  the  eyes  of  the  anti- 
Semite  and  the  Liberal.  Moreover,  he  re¬ 
minds  those  who  are  blinded  by  race 
prejudice  that  not  only  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  the  New  as  well,  is  a  product 
of  Jewish  faith,  a  fact  which  has  been 
frequently  emphasized  from  many  pul¬ 
pits  recently.  The  larger  part  of  Dr. 
Runes’  volume,  however,  is  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament.  By  eliminating  what 
the  editor  considers  merely  historical  or 
even  mythological  material,  the  book 
has  been  cut  down  to  a  slender  volume 
in  large,  pleasantly  readable  print.  The 
choice  of  the  King  James  Version  instead 
of  one  of  the  modern  revisions  takes  the 
fact  into  account  that  even  those  who 
recollect  only  dimly  a  few  familiar 
phrases  from  far  distant  Sunday  School 
days  dislike  to  have  those  phrases 
changed.  Whether  Dr.  Runes  is  success¬ 
ful  in  persuading  the  Liberals,  Christian 
or  non-Christian,  to  read  the  careful  se¬ 
lection  dedicated  especially  to  them  is  a 
question  which  the  publisher  can  answer 
most  competently. — Adelheid  G.  Lade- 
wig.  Hamilton  College  Library,  Clinton, 
New  York. 

^  Jean  -  Paul  Sartre.  Existentialism. 

Bernard  Frechtman,  tr.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1947.  92  pages. 
$2.75. — This  lecture  was  an  attempt  to 
clarify  existentialism  and  answer  the 
main  criticisms  directed  against  it.  Al¬ 
though  the  supporting  argument  is  at 
times  vague,  the  main  tenets  are  stated 
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with  fair  clarity,  as  is  the  reply  to  the 
charge  that  existentialism  stresses  the 
ugly.  It  is  doubtful  if  Sartre  satisfac¬ 
torily  answers  the  Marxian  institution- 
alist-objectivists’  criticism  that  existen¬ 
tialism  is  pure  subjectivism,  because  they 
hold  that  man’s  personality  is  a  result  of 
the  social  situation  and  structure.  The 
failure  here  probably  rests  on  the  fact 
that  neither  the  Existentialists  nor  the 
extreme  institutionalists  will  admit  that 
man  is  both  the  creator  and  the  creature 
of  his  social  situation.  But  this  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  certainly  of  practical  philoso¬ 
phy  and  man  may  eventually  destroy 
himself  because  of  it. — John  Paul  Dun¬ 
can.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Fred  Marnau,  ed.  New  Road  4.  Di¬ 
rections  in  European  Art  and  Let¬ 
ters.  London.  Grey  Walls  (New  York. 
New  Directions).  1946.  206  pages  +12 
plates.  10/6. — Nearly  every  person  who 
has  had  a  part  in  this  book— original 
author,  translator,  critic,  compiler — is  a 
poet.  But  these  poets  are  not  pretty  ver¬ 
sifiers.  They  write,  translate,  discuss  po¬ 
etry  because  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
thought  and  emotion,  which  move  the 
world.  “The  danger  to  life,”  writes  the 
poet  who  edits  the  volume,  in  his  terribly 
serious  Foreword,  “is  so  great  now  that 
no  one  will  be  able  to  afford  to  misuse 
words  for  long.  To  kill  a  word  is  to  kill 
a  life.”  So  Fred  Marnau  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  pieces  by  Georg  Trakl,  Ignazio 
Silone,  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  Franz  Kaf¬ 
ka,  Ernst  Jiinger,  Pierre  Jean  Jouve,  Paul 
Eluard,  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  Baude¬ 
laire.  (  Benjamin  Fondane  is  quoted  here 
as  saying  of  Baudelaire:  “Art,  Baudelaire 
knew,  he  was  the  first  to  know  it,  is  only 
falling,  the  best  means  we  have,  the  in¬ 
strument  best  suited  for  casting  a  veil 
over  the  terrors  of  the  abyss.  Neither 
Kant,  Hegel,  nor  Schopenhauer  told  us 
that.  Very  likely  all  three  would  have 
refused  to  accept  a  proposition  which, 
without  beating  about  the  bush,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  reality  of  the  abyss . . .  What 
if  the  abyss  did  have  something  to  say, 
something  im]X)rtant,  what  if  art  were 


precisely  its  chosen  language?”)  Very 
stimulating  is  David  Gascoyne’s  Utile 
Anthology  of  Existential  Thought 
(Lichtenberg,  Joubert,  Kierkegaard, 
Chestov,  Elie  Faure,  Martin  Buber,  Jesus 
Christ).  Says  Chestov:  “Man  only  thinks 
properly  when  he  realizes  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do,  his  hands  are  tied.  That  is  why 
any  profound  thought  must  arise  from 
despair.”  Nicodemus,  here  quoted,  ar¬ 
gued  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  an  adult  to  be  born  again.  But  Lady 
Victoria  Wei  by,  also  quoted  here,  urges 
that:  “We  must  be  ethically  Cop>ernican. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  . . .  emphatically 
Ptolemaic!” 

The  title  of  this  book  might  have  been 
“Fruitful  Despair.” — R.  T.  H. 

^  Helen  La  Rue  Rufener.  Biography 
of  a  War  Novel:  Zolas  "La  De¬ 
bacle."  New  York.  King’s  Crown.  1946. 
ix+126  pages.  $2.75. — The  apparent 
thesis  underlying  this  scholarly  and  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  raison  d’Stre  of 
Zola’s  controversial  book  is  that  the  au¬ 
thor  thereby  unified  and  strengthened 
France.  The  collapse  of  the  Third  Re¬ 
public  and  its  vaunted  “world’s  finest 
army”  of  four  million  men  before  the 
onslaught  of  75,000  armored  Germans 
while  Mrs.  Rufener’s  monograph  was 
yet  in  preparation  would  seem  to  call 
her  theory  in  pragmatic  question.  To 
this  reviewer,  long  familiar  with  Zola’s 
work.  La  DSbdcle,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  Rougon-Macquart  series,  exposes 
Zola’s  festering  inferiority  complex.  The 
civilian  who  evaded  military  service, 
who  fled  rather  than  defend  Paris,  stalks 
the  weedgrown  battlefield  of  Sedan  two 
decades  later,  his  pen  dripping  vitriol 
upon  dead  warriors.  La  DSbdcle  was 
Zola’s  cherished  triumph  over  Balzac. 
The  master  had  died  with  his  long- 
planned  military  novel  unpenned;  his 
Leftist  follower  created  a  sensation  by 
smearing  his  country.  His  school  flour¬ 
ishes  still.  Although  objective,  Mrs.  Ruf¬ 
ener’s  pages  will  cause  few  pangs  to 
Zola’s  admirers.  The  monographist’s 
skill  in  absorbing,  editing,  and  condens- 
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ing  the  vast  quantity  of  primary  ma¬ 
terials  that  have  gone  into  this  slender 
volume  is  greater  than  her  subject.  Dom¬ 
iciled  in  Houston,  Mrs.  Rufener 
should  have  at  hand  data  for  the  more 
worthy  objective,  a  definitive  study  of 
that  forgotten  leader,  Kirby  Smith, 
C.  S.  A. — John  E.  Kelly.  Pittsfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

^  Richard  Beer  -  Hofmann.  Jacob's 
Dream.  Ida  Bension  Wynn,  tr.  New 
York.  Johannes.  1946.  188  pages.  $2.50. 
— Of  this  book  two  editions  have  been 
published,  one  by  the  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  of  America,  the  other  by 
the  Johannes  Presse,  both  of  them  with 
a  biography  of  the  Viennese  poet  by  Sol 
Liptzin,  and  the  second  also  with  an  in- 
trc^uction  by  Thornton  Wilder  on  myth 
and  literature  in  which  he  speaks  as  only 
a  poet  can  of  some  very  important  as¬ 
pects  of  their  ever-changing  relation. 
Jacob’s  Dream  is  one  of  the  few  works 
in  which  the  author  has  been  able  to 
make  myth  his  own.  It  is  a  biblical  play, 
the  greatest  of  its  author,  and  belongs 
with  the  most  significant  German  poetry 
of  our  century.  Erich  Kahler  in  his  com¬ 
memoration  of  Beer-Hofmann  {Com¬ 
mentary  1946),  the  best  presentation  of 
this  great  gentleman  and  eminent  poet, 
has  called  it  the  most  profound  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Jewish  idea  in  post-bib¬ 
lical  poetry.  But  it  transcends  Jewish 
problems  by  far,  for  it  takes  up  once 
more  the  eternal  dialogue  of  man  with 
God.  A  theodicee,  a  justification  of  God 
— this  is  what  its  author  called  it  and  this 
is  what  it  is.  The  greatness  of  the  con¬ 
ception  and  some  of  the  beauty  of  the 
verse  shine  through  the  translation. — 
Herbert  Steiner.  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Th.  Th.  Heine.  I  Wait  for  Miracles. 

New  York.  Greenberg.  1947.  376 
pages.  $3.50. — Some  of  the  older  ones  of 
us  remember  the  cozy  days  when  there 
were  joyous  satirical  magazines  in  many 
countries.  Requiescant  in  pace!  We  had 
some  good  ones  here — Judge,  Life. 


But  they  throve  best  in  Munich,  Ger¬ 
many.  When  the  caricaturist  Thomas 
Theodor  Heine,  whose  abbreviated  sig- 
nature  is  a  whimsey  in  itself,  left  Flie- 
gende  Blatter  and  helped  the  publisher 
Albert  Lange  found  Simplicissimus,  he 
became  co-father  of  the  world’s  most 
notable  satirical  journal.  This  great  art¬ 
ist,  great  wag,  and  great  political  phi¬ 
losopher  lived  a  long  and  glorious  life, 
suffered  considerably  in  the  early  years 
of  World  War  Two,  but  reached  neu¬ 
tral  Sweden  safely  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1942;  and  being  by  that  time  some¬ 
where  in  his  middle  seventies,  he  started 
on  a  new  career.  His  charming  semi- 
autobiographical  novel  Ich  warte  auf 
Wunder  (Stockholm,  1945)  was  han¬ 
dled  by  an  admiring  reviewer  in  our 
Summer  1946  number.  We  will  only  add 
that  this  skilfully  made  American  ver¬ 
sion  is  almost  as  rich  and  malicious  and 
thoughtful  as  the  original.  It  will  find 
many  readers  and  will  win  the  hearts  of 
all  of  them. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Albert  Bloch.  Ventures  in  Verse. 

New  York.  Ungar.  1947.  98  pages. 
$2. — Albert  Bloch  of  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
painter,  poet,  educator,  came  in  contact 
years  ago  with  the  sensitive  and  high- 
minded  Austrian  Jewish  poet,  Karl 
Kraus,  and  he  has  been  his  devoted  ad¬ 
mirer  ever  since.  Mr.  Bloch  published 
in  Boo/^s  Abroad  (Winter  1947)  an  ar¬ 
dent  article  on  the  Kraus  versions  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  and  sonnets.  His 
translation  of  Kraus’s  Worte  in  Versen 
appeared  in  1930,  and  he  plans  to  trans¬ 
late  others  of  his  books.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  made  up  largely  of  Mr.  Bloch’s 
own  poems.  They  give  charming  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  author’s  love  of  nature,  his 
artistic  susceptibility  to  the  appeal  of 
birds  and  flowers  and  fruit  and  pleasant 
weather,  and  voice  his  pain  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  follies  of  men.  By  and  large 
the  book  is  another  monument  to  the 
master,  Karl  Kraus.  There  are  transla¬ 
tions  from  Kraus  and  other  German 
poets,  and  the  influence  of  Kraus  is 
strong  in  the  original  verses.  Of  the  lat- 
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ter,  Bread  and  Wine  is  magnificent,  and 
the  little  apple  poem  from  ^'Beside  the 
Still  Waters"  is  agile,  fragrant,  but — 
characteristically — unhappy. — R.  T.  H. 

K  Porter  Sargent.  Mad  or  Muddled? 

Boston.  Sargent.  1947.  190  pages. — 
This  study  is  a  part  of  the  30th  edition 
of  Mr.  Sargent’s  Handbool(  of  Private 
Schools.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  phi¬ 
losophies  of  education,  of  our  education¬ 
al  practices,  and  the  results  which  they 
achieve.  It  clearly  sets  forth  the  close 
relationship  of  education  to  all  phases  of 
life,  and  it  maintains  that  life  can  be 
made  or  marred  by  the  formal  educa¬ 
tion  provided  for  the  youth  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

An  impressive  feature  of  the  study  is 
the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  the  author’s 
enormous  reading,  in  books,  magazine 
articles,  and  discussions  dealing  with 
schools  and  education.  To  read  it  is  to 
acquire  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
contemporary  leaders  in  education  and 
the  nature  of  their  contributions.  As  a 
critic  Mr.  Sargent  is  no  friendly  voice. 
He  vigorously  attacks  what  he  conceives 
to  be  serious  weaknesses  in  the  schools 
of  this  country.  Of  special  interest  is  his 
straightforward  treatment  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Report  on  general  education.  This 
discussion,  and  the  entire  book,  will 
prove  rewarding  reading  for  any  serious 
person  who  is  interested,  not  merely  in 
formal  education,  but  in  social  and  hu¬ 
man  welfare. 

Mr.  Sargent’s  general  conclusion,  that 
American  youth  are  being  misinformed 
and  miseducated,  should  awaken  educa¬ 
tors,  and  the  country,  to  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  check  of  our  educational  sit¬ 
uation. — John  F.  Bender.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Who‘s  Who  in  Latin  America.  IV: 

Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru.  Ronald  Hilton, 
ed.  Foreword  by  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur. 
Stanford.  Stanford  University  Press 
(Chicago.  A.  N.  Marquis.  London.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press).  3rd  ed.,  1947. 
xviii-|-209  2-col.  pages.  |2.50. — The 


new  edition  of  Who’s  Who  in  Latin 
America,  to  be  complete  in  seven  vol¬ 
umes,  proceeds  apace.  We  had  previous¬ 
ly  received  Part  I  (Mexico)  and  Part  II 
( Central  America  and  Panama),  and  we 
understand  that  we  shall  very  soon  have 
Part  VI  ^Brazil).  Part  IV,  now  before 
us,  appears  to  be  quite  as  carefully  made 
as  the  earlier  volumes,  and  to  be  fairly 
adequate  in  its  inclusions,  in  spite  of 
occasional  lac)c  of  cooperation.  (Editor 
Hilton’s .  plaintive  little  remark  in  his 
Preface:  “It  may  be  difficult  for  outsid¬ 
ers  to  believe  that  an  individual  can 
promise  his  biography,  fail  to  send  it 
despite  several  reminders,  and  then  com¬ 
plain  because  it  has  been  omitted” — 
will  arouse  the  understanding  sympathy 
of  all  editors.) 

We  were  rather  specially  interested 
in  the  relative  number  of  entries  from 
the  three  countries  represented  in  this 
volume.  One  Chilean  in  57,000  is  here, 
as  against  one  Bolivian  in  68,000  and 
one  Peruvian  in  112,000.  This  speaks 
well  for  Bolivia,  with  its  scattered  In¬ 
dian  population.  But  what  about  Peru, 
seat  of  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  and 
the  oldest  American  university?  Were 
the  Peruvians  less  interested,  as  seems 
indicated  by  the  exceptional  number  of 
Peruvians  whose  note  consists  of  no 
more  than  a  name,  a  profession,  and  an 
address,  even  this  last  sometimes  incom¬ 
plete? 

Our  one  general  comment  is  that  the 
series,  considering  the  obstacles  which 
had  to  be  faced,  is  admirably  successful, 
and  that  we  consult  it  with  profit  every 
day  in  the  year. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Leo  Baeck.  The  Pharisees  and  Other 
Essays.  New  York.  Schocken.  1947. 
vii-}-164  pages.  |3. — Leo  Baeck  is  one 
of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  Judaism 
today.  Formerly  the  leading  rabbi  of 
Berlin  and  a  teacher  in  the  Hochschule 
fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  fudentums,  in 
1933  he  was  named  president  of  the 
Reichsvertretung  der  deutschen  Juden 
and  was  the  official  representative  of  his 
race  until  1943,  when  at  the  age  of  70  he 
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was  transported  to  Thercsienstadt  con¬ 
centration  camp,  where  he  remained  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  war.  He  is  now  living 
in  England. 

The  Pharisees  is  a  collection  of  seven 
essays,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  two 
books  published  in  the  thirties.  They 
are  well  organized  and  admirably  writ¬ 
ten,  and  they  range  in  subject  matter 
from  the  title  essay,  which  is  the  longest, 
to  a  penetrating  analysis  and  compari¬ 
son  of  Jewish  and  Greek  philosophy. 
Baeck’s  scholarly  discussion  of  some  of 
the  basic  principles  in  Western  as  well 
as  Jewish  thought  will  be  profitable 
reading  for  Jew  and  Gentile  alike. — 
Elizabeth  Oal(es.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Olof  Enckell.  Auringon  las1{u.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1947.  194  pages.  180 
mk. — ^The  Setting  Sun  is  one  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  most  penetrating  fictional  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  bitter  ideological  conflict 
that  is  convulsing  post-war  Europe.  The 
white-haired  and  mummy-like  Thomas 
Argillander  shivers  in  wind  that  seems 
to  him  impure  and  foreboding.  It  is  hard 
for  him,  brought  up  in  the  values  of  the 
1880’s,  when  the  sun  shone  brightly  in 
Finland,  to  understand  his  grandson’s 
disdain  for  traditional  institutions  and 
laws,  his  strange  mission  in  life  (to  build 
a  bridge  of  understanding  between  the 
intellectuals  and  the  masses),  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Popular  Democracy,  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  frenzy  of  street  domonstra- 
tions.  Johan,  a  modern  Bazarov,  regards 
his  grandfather’s  way  of  life  with  equal 
disapproval.  Living  among  his  flowers 
(they  have  always  looked  pale  to  Johan), 
grandfather  remains  an  incorrigible  es¬ 
thete,  an  eternal  skeptic,  isolated  from 
the  needs  of  the  world,  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  conscience.  In  a  spirited  clash  short¬ 
ly  before  the  death  of  the  grandfather, 
Johan  exclaims:  “You  probably  will  be 
hurt,  but  I  will  speak  bluntly.  I  have 
come  to  understand  that  I  cannot  live 
as  you  have  done.  Your  life  repels  me. 
. . .’’  Even  death  does  not  end  the  battle. 
From  beyond  the  grave  the  spokesman 
of  a  passing  era  speaks  words  of  warn¬ 


ing  to  a  Johan  who  is  raising  potatoes 
in  soil  once  planted  to  flowers  and  fruit. 

Enckell’s  book,  originally  published 
in  Swedish,  encompasses  the  whole 
world  of  clashing  W eltanschauungen. 
One  is  tempted  to  say  that  in  vividness 
of  style,  in  psychological  insight,  this 
Finnish  volume  is  a  worthy  twentieth 
century  restatement  of  the  problem  of 
Fathers  and  Sons. — John  L.  Kolehmai- 
nen.  Heidelberg  College. 

^  A.  A.  Daskalaki.  Ellenes  Thalasso- 
poroi  koi  alles  istories.  Piraeus.  Ste¬ 
phanos  N.  Tarousopoulos  (New  York. 
Spap).  1946.  103  pages. — A  series  of 
well-written  radio  stories  for  children, 
dealing  with  such  Greek  travelers  as 
Skulax,  Herodotus,  etc.,  to  which  arc 
added  a  number  of  sketches  portraying 
various  aspects  of  life  in  ancient  Greece. 
The  form  is  simple  and  the  material  se¬ 
lected  is  well  chosen  to  interest  children. 
— C.  A.  M. 

^  Alex  A.  Anastasiadcs.  He  Africa 
pou  argopethainei.  Athens.  P.  Sav- 
vidcs  and  N.  Vafciadalkes  (New  York. 
Spap).  1945.  200  pages. — This  volume 
is  dedicated  to  Livingstone  and  Stanley. 
Its  author  is  an  Archimandrite  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  who  visits 
Greek  colonics  in  Africa,  It  gives  a  popu¬ 
lar  picture  of  the  life,  customs,  and  ideas 
of  the  natives,  especially  those  untouched 
by  civilization  and  living  according  to 
their  primitive  pattern. — ■€.  A.  M. 

^  Istvan  G41.  Magyarorszdg  es  l^elet- 
europa.  Budapest.  Officina.  1947. 
276  pages. — In  the  field  of  comparative 
history  there  arc  not  too  many  authentic 
studies.  Specialization  interferes  with 
universality.  Therefore  there  should  be 
special  interest  in  a  study  which  aims 
to  coordinate  the  similar  and  conflicting 
traits  of  a  nation  and  surrounding  na¬ 
tions.  Istvin  Gdl,  the  able  Hungarian 
historian,  with  the  cooperation  of  seven¬ 
teen  Hungarian  scholars  and  writers, 
has  edited  such  a  book.  Its  theme  is  Hun¬ 
gary’s  relationship  to  neighboring  coun- 
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tries.  The  introductory*  essay,  by  Jinos 
BaUzs,  elaborate  the  principles  of  corn* 
parative  history  with  reference  to  east¬ 
ern  Europe.  Hungarian  and  Russian 
contacts  are  discussed  by  Jinos  Eros, 
B^la  Fogarasi,  Aladdr  Koml6s,  and  B^la 
Ill^s.  The  chapters  on  Hungarian  and 
Polish,  Czech,  Slovak,  Austrian,  Serbian, 
Croatian,  Slovenian,  Albanian,  Rouman¬ 
ian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  relation¬ 
ships  were  competently  written  by  Ist- 
van  Csapliros,  Endre  Angyal,  Endre 
Kovics,  Denes  Jinossy,  Zoltdn  Csuka, 
Liszlo  Hadrovics,  Agoston  Pdvel,  L4s- 
zlo  Galdi,  Endre  Horvith,  Ldszlo  Mak- 
kai,  Jozsef  Bodey,  and  Jozsef  Holl6si 
Somogyi.  The  essays  arc  precise  and 
factual,  with  no  touch  of  pedantry. 
There  are  no  sweeping  generalizations, 
but  well-grounded  conclusions  on  fa¬ 
miliar  and  unfamiliar  problems.  A  use¬ 
ful  bibliography  completes  the  book. — 
Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Liszlo  Hadrovics.  Magyar  es  dSli 
szldv  szellemt  l{apcsolatot{.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Magyar  Szcmle  Tirsasig.  1944.  80 
pages. — A  brief  but  pertinent  disserta¬ 
tion  on  Hungarian  and  Yugoslav  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  meritorious  attempt  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  Hungary  and 
her  neighbor.  The  unemotional  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject  is  indicative  of  the 
Hungarian  historian’s  sense  of  fair  play 
and  scholarly  responsibility.  In  a  con¬ 
densed  but  lucid  style  the  writer  por¬ 
trays  the  historical  contacts  between  the 
Hungarians  and  Croatians  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  imaginative  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  peoples.  His  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  social  and  linguistic  problems 
with  reference  to  the  Croatians  and  to 
the  Serbians,  of  the  quality  of  Croatian 
and  Serbian  culture  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  pre-war  Hungary,  of  the  place 
and  recognition  of  Hungarian  poets  in 
the  Croatian  and  Serbian  world,  shows 
an  intuitive  and  factual  understanding 
of  the  problem.  The  well  rounded  study 
contains  information  about  the  cultural 
aspects  of  recent  times  and  also  refers  to 


the  Slovenian  and  Vend  neighbors  of 
Hungary.  Studies  of  this  kind  should 
eliminate  traditional  animosities  and  re¬ 
store  friendships.  —  Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Peter  Ertsey.  Neve  se  volt.  Szeged, 

Hungary.  Szukits  Kiadis.  1945.  64 
pages. — P6ter  Ertsey,  the  young  editor 
of  the  literary  review  Tiszatdj,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  poetic  melancholy.  Nature, 
love,  family  ties,  loneliness,  humanity, 
and  other  typical  traditional  topics  seem 
to  inspire  him.  Idealism,  understanding, 
reverence,  devotion  to  truth  are  the 
norms  which  determine  his  sense  of  val¬ 
ues.  His  poetic  individuality  is  still  un¬ 
developed,  at  times  he  has  to  search  for 
the  right  word,  but  several  poems  arc 
indicative  of  an  inherent  gift  for  stylistic 
simplicity  and  unyielding  sincerity.  The 
regionalistic  qualities  of  his  poems  add 
to  the  warm,  intimate  character  of  the 
book.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the 
“eternal  spirit  of  Gyula  Juhisz,”  the 
great  Hungarian  lyrist. — Joseph  Remen¬ 
yi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

^  P.  Umberto  Bonomo.  I  nostri  santi. 

New  York.  Vatican  City.  1946.  351 
pages.  $1.50. — Father  Bonomo  of  the 
Redemptorist  Order  was  born  in  1888 
in  the  province  of  Vicenza,  Italy,  was 
educated  for  the  American  field,  and 
has  spent  his  entire  active  life  in  Canada 
and  New  York.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  dynamic  preacher,  and  he  writes 
simply,  fluently,  and  vividly.  His  little 
biographies  of  97  santi  and  54  sante  arc 
expertly  done,  and  although  they  arc 
intended  mainly  for  pious  readers  who 
arc  not  scholars,  the  book  has  some  ref¬ 
erence  value.  Rather  characteristic  is  the 
following  passage  from  the  two-page  life 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Spanish  saint, 
Pascual  Bayl6n:  “In  un  viaggio  chc  fcce 
in  Francia  sostenne  c  trionfb  in  una  dis¬ 
puta  sulla  SS.  Eucarcstia  contro  Ic  bes- 
tcmmic  di  un  ministro  calvinista.  Gli 
Ugonotti  presenti  alia  disputa,  pieni  di 
rabbia  per  la  loro  sconfitta,  lo  malmena- 
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rono  talmcntc  che  a  stento  pot^  salvarc 
la  vita. . .  r—R.  T.  H. 

*  Francesco  Brundu.  II  diavolo  fra  i 
pastori.  Roma.  Mondadori.  1945. 
283  pages.  200  1. — An  excellent  sample 
of  that  opera  castellata  which  saved  from 
insanity  a  considerable  number  of  Ital¬ 
ian  political  prisoners  condemned  by  the 
Fascists  to  spend  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  complete  inactivity  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  cell — nothing  to 
read,  nothing  to  write  with,  nobody  to 
talk  to,  nothing  to  do  but  think.  Fran¬ 
cesco  Brundu  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Sard  who  during  his  long 
imprisonment  put  down  and  revised  in 
his  mind  day  by  day,  sentence  by  sen¬ 
tence,  this  tale  of  Sardinia  in  which  ro¬ 
manticism  and  realism,  love  and  hate, 
tears  and  blood,  witchcraft  and  religion 
are  welded  into  the  story  of  a  village  and 
its  primitive  inhabitants  whose  condi¬ 
tions  cry  out  for  the  assistance  of  school¬ 
teachers,  doctors,  and  social  workers. 

The  story  is  built  around  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  Antonio  Silano,  who,  pardoned 
after  having  spent  twenty  years  in  a  pen¬ 
itentiary  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit, 
returns  to  his  home  town  resolved  to 
find  the  real  culprits  and  avenge  him¬ 
self.  It  has  all  the  main  characteristics 
of  Cavalleria  rusticana,  and  the  same 
fatalism  dominates  the  lives  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  However,  Silano,  unlike  Com¬ 
pare  Turiddu,  is  a  modern,  sensitive 
man  who,  once  he  does  find  the  real  cul¬ 
prits,  remains  bewildered  by  the  sense 
and  nonsense  of  such  words  as  inno¬ 
cence,  guilt,  punishment. 

The  defects  of  the  novel  are  those  in¬ 
herent  in  a  work  which  was  thought  and 
not  written.  Certain  characters  are  not 
sufficiently  delineated,  certain  events  are 
not  fully  developed,  the  action  is  at  times 
confusing,  but  it  is  these  very  defects 
which  give  this  compelling  novel  its 
documentary  character  of  an  opera  cas¬ 
tellata. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 


**  Luciano  Anceschi.  Urici  nuovi.  Mi- 
lano.  Hoepli.  1943.  661  pages.  250  1. 
— Luciano  Anceschi  has  taken  twenty 
poets  and  made  an  anthology  of  their 
work.  These  are  the  younger  writers,  in 
most  cases,  and  this  collection  is  valu¬ 
able  because  it  makes  it  easy  for  the 
reader  to  trace  relationships  and  try  to 
discover  similarities.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  quarrel  with  the  editor’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  poems;  he  has  included  the  most 
representative  and,  frequently,  he  in¬ 
cludes  earlier  and  later  versions  of  the 
same  poem.  This  scholarly  approach  is 
evident  in  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
book.  Each  author’s  section  is  prefaced 
by  an  estimate  of  his  work  by  some  emi¬ 
nent  critic  and  a  statement  of  the  poet 
himself  about  his  work,  or  about  poetry 
in  general.  Also  there  is  a  valuable  bibli¬ 
ography  of  the  work  of  each  poet  and  of 
articles  about  him.  All  in  all,  Anceschi 
has  produced  a  valuable  work,  and  any 
student  of  contemporary  Italian  writing 
must  be  grateful.  —  William  Fense 
Weaver.  University  of  Virginia. 

^  Alessandro  Blok.  Poemetti  e  liriche. 

Renato  Poggioli,  ed.  and  tr.  Modena. 
Guanda.  3rd  ed.,  1947.  184  pages.  250  1. 
— They  are  doing  some  beautiful  things 
in  bruised  and  bewildered  Italy.  Attilio 
Bertolucci’s  Collana  "Fenice”  is  a  little 
library  of  translated  poetry — Federico 
Garcia  Lorca,  Katherine  Mansfield, 
John  Donne,  Sergei  Jessenin,  Juan  Ra- 
m6n  Jimenez.  Its  Alexander  Blok  an¬ 
thology,  prepared  by  that  finely  intelli¬ 
gent  and  conscientious  craftsman  Pro¬ 
fessor  Poggioli  of  Harvard  University, 
is  an  occasion  of  pure  pleasure.  The  criti¬ 
cal  introduction  and  the  biographical 
and  bibliographical  postword  are  excel¬ 
lently  done.  The  translation  of  such 
cryptic  and  elusive  work  as  some  of 
Alexander  Blok’s  poems  must  have  been 
a  difficult  task.  It  is  a  fascinating  busi¬ 
ness  to  compare  two  versions  of  Blok’s 
uncanny  long  poem  The  Twelve  (Christ 
leading  a  rowdy  group  of  Red  guards 
through  the  stormy  streets  of  Petro- 
grad).  The  Babette  Deutsch-Avrahm 
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Yarmolinsky  English  version  is  vigorous 
and  thrilling,  but  there  is  in  this  Italian 
translation  a  haunting  eeriness  that 
lingers: 

avanti  marci  tu, 

non  veduto,  o  Gesu! 

The  gifted,  unhappy  Symbolist  poet 
Alexander  Blok  is  personally  and  artis¬ 
tically  as  arresting  a  figure  as  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  or  Rub^n  Dario,  but  he  has 
till  now  had  little  attention  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Born  in  1880,  he  lived  only  a  little 
more  than  forty  years.  To  borrow  an 
unforgettable  phrase  in  the  Deutsch- 
Yarmolinsky  Russian  anthology,  he 
“died  of  heart  disease  in  the  starving 
capital  of  his  blockaded  country.”  But 
these  unearthly  poems  of  his  will  not  die. 
-//.  K.  L. 

#  Mario  Luzi.  Quaderno  gotico.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1947. — Mario  Lu¬ 
zi,  born  in  Florence  in  1914,  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  and  original  Italian 
poets  of  the  younger  generation.  His 
most  important  collections  arc  La  barca 
(1935),  Avvento  notturno  (1940),  and 
JJn  brindisi  (1946).  This  new  b^k  of 
his  contains  only  a  long  lyrical  suite,  an 
ambitious  attempt  originally  published 
in  the  Florentine  literary  quarterly  /«- 
ventario.  In  spite  of  the  plastical  con¬ 
notations  of  its  rather  mysterious  title, 
this  Gothic  Notebook  seems  to  us  rather 
the  literary  equivalent  of  a  musical  com¬ 
position.  The  inspiration  is  erotic  and 
mystical  at  the  same  time,  but  the  erotic 
elements  arc  treated  with  a  great  purity 
of  feeling,  and  the  mystical  motives  arc 
developed  simply,  without  morbidity, 
symbolism,  and  obscurity.  It  is  the  usual 
theme  of  love  considered  both  as  an 
earthy  and  as  a  religious  experience,  as 
a  spiritual  conflict.  The  eternal  mono¬ 
logue  of  the  lover  becomes  a  kind  of 
distant  dialogue  with  the  beloved  one, 
present  and  absent  at  the  same  time. 
Psychologically  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
the  influence  of  the  love  metaphysics  of 
Fran9ois  Mauriac,  an  author  to  whom 
the  poet  devoted  an  interesting  essay  en¬ 
titled  Vopiuin  chritien.  Poetically,  Qua¬ 


derno  gotico  seems  to  aim  at  a  modern 
reinterpretation  of  the  lyricism  of  the 
dolce  stil  nuovo  school:  and  this  may  ex¬ 
plain  its  title. — Renato  Poggioli.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Umberto  Saba.  Mediterranee.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1947.  80  pages. 
150  1. — “For  a  distant  woman  and  for  a 
heavenly  boy,  listening  to  me,  I,  an  old 
man,  have  composed  these  songs  .  .  . 
says  the  poet  in  the  first  piece  of  this  slim 
collection,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
shining  and  resounding  title  Mediter¬ 
ranee.  And  in  the  following  poem,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Muse,  he  declares  that 
never  did  a  more  youthful  inspiration 
visit  an  elderly  heart.  We  do  not  know 
whether  with  this  plaquette  Umberto 
Saba  is  really  taking  leave  from  poetry, 
as  he  purports  to  be  doing,  with  the  aus¬ 
tere  grace  and  the  melancholy  serenity  of 
an  ancient  sage.  We  know  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  intended  to  withdraw  into  silence 
with  the  definitive  edition  of  11  canzo- 
niere  and  the  publication  of  its  last  cycle, 
simply  and  movingly  entided  Ultime 
cose.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  the  poet  could 
not  survive  the  man  in  him  after  he  was 
forced  to  leave  his  beloved  Trieste, 
which  had  always  been  his  “city  of  the 
soul.”  But  we  hope  that  Saba  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  for  us,  for  years  to  come, 
more  poems  as  chaste  and  as  wise  as 
these.  Of  them  and  of  their  author  no 
critic  can  speak  with  more  jusdee  than 
the  poet  himself: 

Amai  trite  parole  che  non  uno 

osava.  M’incantd  la  rima  fiore 

amore, 

la  piu  antica  difficile  del  mondo. 

— Renato  Poggioli.  Harvard  University. 

^  Doctrina  Christiana.  The  First  Book 
Printed  in  the  Philippines.  A  Fac¬ 
simile  of  the  Copy  in  the  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald  Collection,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Essay  by  ^win  Wolf,  2nd.  Wash¬ 
ington.  Library  of  Congress.  1947  (Ma¬ 
nila.  1593).  50-|-38  pages. — ^The  reprint 
of  this  notable  book  is  the  third  in  a 
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scries  of  notable  facsimiles  being  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  first  two 
were  European  incunabula.  Doctrina 
Christiana,  of  which  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  unicum,  was  printed  by  the 
xylographic  method,  i.e.,  the  entire  page 
was  cut  into  a  single  wooden  block,  like 
the  famous  block  books  of  the  early  15th 
century  in  Europe.  It  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  the  earlier  Library  of  Congress  fac¬ 
similes  of  The  Dance  of  Death  and  Le 
chevalier  deliberi,  but  it  does  represent 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
Spanish  colonial  history,  the  spread  of 
printing  as  a  vehicle  for  the  missions. 
The  introductory  essay  is  an  exemplary 
bibliographical  study.  —  Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Western  Michigan  College 
Library. 

*  Robert  C.  Stone.  The  Language  of 
the  Latin  Text  of  the  "Codex  Be- 
zae."  Urbana.  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  1946.  200  pages.  $2.50. — Mr. 
Stone’s  dissertation  collects  from  the 
famous  sixth  century  bilingual  text  of 
the  New  Testament  all  its  important  lin¬ 
guistic  phenomena  in  phonology,  mor¬ 
phology,  and  syntax,  checking  each  care¬ 
fully  with  the  general  practice  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  such  matters.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  study  the  Codex  with  a  view 
to  determining  its  provenience.  His  re¬ 
sults  are  not  startling,  nor  could  one  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  under  the  very  complex 
situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  Codex. 
Following  the  suggestions  of  Clark  and 
Oldfather  (the  latter  great  scholar  lived 
long  enough  to  guide  the  dissertation  to 
completion).  Stone  concludes  that  the 
manuscript  was  written  in  Jerusalem,  a 
trilingual  community.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  an 
index  verborum  made  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  characteristic  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Classics  Department  tradition. 
An  index  of  passages  and  phenomena 
discussed  in  the  introduction  would  have 
nude  it  more  useful,  however.  Norberg, 
Synta^tische  Forschungen,  would  as¬ 
cribe  the  origin  of  the  accusative  abso¬ 
lute  to  anacolouthon  rather  than  to  a 


confusion  with  the  ablative  absolute,  as 
Stone  (following  Leumann-Hoffmann) 
asserts.  In  the  bibliography,  the  names 
should  be  Krusch,  not  Vrusch,  and  Gre- 
gorii,  not  Gregarii,  and  nouvelle  is  mis¬ 
spelled  at  page  57.  Kipling’s  edition 
should  be  included  in  the  bibliography. 
A  limited  but  useful  work  of  analysis. 
— L.  R.  Lind.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Fredrik  Stang.  Erindringer  fra  min 
politist{e  tid.  Oslo.  Grpndahl.  1946. 
168  pages. — In  1912-13  the  late  Fredrik 
Stang  found  time  to  write  his  memoirs 
of  the  six  preceding  years  during  which 
he  served  in  the  Norwegian  Storting  and 
as  Minister  of  Justice.  Few  men  have 
been  so  well  qualified  to  write  dispas¬ 
sionately  of  Norway’s  first  years  as  an 
independent  kingdom.  His  broad  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  friends,  his  com¬ 
petence  as  an  authority  on  constitution¬ 
al  law,  and  the  universal  respect  which 
he  enjoyed  among  both  political  allies 
and  opponents  combine  to  make  this 
work  one  of  the  most  important  docu¬ 
ments  of  modern  Norwegian  history. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  College  Library. 

^  Peter  Egge.  Hvem  erdu?  Nouveller. 

Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1946.  178  pages. 
— These  nine  short  stories  about  little 
people  and  their  material,  spiritual,  and 
intellectual  troubles  offer  nothing  that 
we  might  not  have  expected  from  Peter 
Egge  in  his  old  age,  but  they  are  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  as  mellow  as  Egge  may  ever  be¬ 
come.  Appropriately  enough,  the  uncon¬ 
ventional  ghost  story  Hvem  er  du?  lends 
its  tide  to  the  entire  collection,  for  here 
is  a  litde  man  face  to  face  with  the  un¬ 
known,  asking  for  the  meaning  of  life. 
Engelen  is  the  touching  story  of  the 
country  schoolmaster  whose  first  wife, 
even  after  her  death,  remained  the  angel 
of  his  dreams,  despite  her  incompetence 
as  a  housekeeper  and  a  mother.  Some¬ 
what  more  urbane  is  the  clever  story  of 
Signe  and  Rosa,  the  renewal  of  a  child¬ 
hood  acquaintance.  As  the  two  women 
relate  their  lives’  experiences,  the  author 
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unfolds  sharp  personal  contrasts,  clever 
nuances  of  dialogue,  amusing  (though 
often  somewhat  grim)  situations.  Not 
the  strongest  story  in  the  collection,  but 
by  far  the  most  interesting  for  bookmen 
is  SXapet,  a  delightful  tale  of  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  act  of  bibliokleptomania,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  so  violent  as  the  crimes 
of  Padre  Vicente  or  Pastor  Tinius. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  College  Library. 

^  Polska  Akademia  Umiejftnoki.  Pol- 

si{i  slownik^  biograficzny.  Krakow 
(New  York.  The  Reader).  1946-47.— 
The  first  feeling  that  comes  over  one  as 
he  opens  the  first  of  the  post-war  fas¬ 
cicles  of  this  great  work  (No.  25)  is, 
“How  can  they  do  it?”  and  on  closing 
the  last  of  the  sections  thus  far  received 
(No.  28),  this  feeling,  far  from  having 
subsided,  is  but  more  deeply  confirmed. 
How  can  they  produce  a  work  of  this 
nature  in  times  like  these,  and  in  the 
face  of  such  gigantic  losses  of  human 
and  archival  material  as  have  been  suf¬ 
fered  by  Poland  in  the  years  since  the 
arrival  of  the  last  pre-war  fascicle? 

And  yet  the  admirable  and  impressive 
DNB  of  Poland  goes  forward,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wladyslaw  Konopczyfiski  still 
serving  as  Editor-in-Chief,  and  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Academy  of  Sciences  still  in  the  role 
of  publisher  and  sponsor.  The  bibliogra¬ 
phies  are  not  always  so  exhaustive  as 
before — yet  they  are  still  remarkably 
full,  at  that — and  we  miss  the  expert 
hand  of  a  Chrzanowski,  a  Halecki,  or  a 
Handelsmann,  all  three  of  whom,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  not  present 
in  this  volume.  But  the  work  drives 
ahead,  and  the  sad  gap  in  what  was 
before  the  war  becoming  a  reference 
shelf  that  much  larger  and  richer  nations 
than  the  Polish  could  well  envy,  begins 
again  to  be  filled. 

No  two  persons,  reviewing  the  Siow- 
nil(  biograficzny  (Jan  Drohojowski 
through  Erlichshausen)  will  pick  out 
the  same  figures  for  special  mention,  but 
there  are  three  at  least  on  whom  almost 
any  American,  leafing  through  the 


double<olumned  pages,  would  fix.  The 
three  are  all  “D’s”:  Dyboski,  Dyniewicz, 
and  Dziewicki.  To  these,  one  familiar 
with  Polish  affairs  “on  the  brink”  might 
also  add  the  name  of  Piotr  Drzewiecki 
(b.l865),  first  President  of  Warsaw 
after  the  First  World  War,  who  in  the 
summer  of  1939  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  all  the  men  prominent  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  in  the  promotion  of  American 
methods  in  Poland  and  in  the  forging 
of  friendly  ties  with  our  country. 

Of  the  other  “D’s”  mentioned  above, 
Roman  Dyboski  (1883-1945)  and  Mi- 
chal  Drzewicki  (1851-1928)  were  the 
two  best  ambassadors  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world  has  so  far  had  from  Poland. 
Dyboski  opened  his  country  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  ourselves  through  his  Outlines 
of  Polish  History  and  his  various  books 
on  Polish  literature.  (For  an  obituary 
of  Dyboski,  see  Boo\s  Abroad,  Spring 
1946,  pp.  140-142.)  Dziewicki’s  name  is 
best  known  to  us  here  through  his  trans¬ 
lations  of  Reymont,  especially  of  The 
Peasants  (4  vols.,  1924-25).  Tlie  third 
“D”  of  especial  interest  to  Americans 
is  Wladyslaw  Dyniewicz,  who  founded 
the  first  Polish  newspaper  in  Chicago. 
May  this  splendid  reference  work  go 
forward  uninterrupted  until  it  is  com¬ 
plete,  to  the  last  “Z.” — Marion  Moore 
Coleman.  New  York  City. 

*  Erico  Verissimo.  A  volta  do  gato 
preto.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1947. 
453  pages. — The  author  calls  this  book 
“o  mais  pessoal  e  o  mais  sincero  que 
escrevi  at6  hoje.”  It  tells,  in  a  delight¬ 
fully  intimate  style,  of  his  two  years*  stay 
in  the  United  States  as  “good  neighbor” 
and  guest  of  the  State  Department.  He 
lectured  and  taught  special  classes  in 
various  institutions,  notably  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  and  Mills  College.  He 
spoke  at  countless  teas,  luncheons,  and 
dinners  and,  amazingly  enough,  he  still 
likes  us  I 

He  thinks  we  are  a  complex  people, 
who  cannot  be  lightly  pigeon-holed.  He 
does  not  believe  that  we  arc  cither  puri¬ 
tans  or  sex-maniacs,  or  that  we  are  pure- 
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ly  materialistic.  He  is  impressed  with  the 
way  we  face  our  problems.  (He  was 
here  during  the  war.)  Deeply  troubled 
about  the  future  of  his  own  country,  he 
feels  that  the  Brazilians  can  learn  much 
from  us. 

But  he  also  thinks  we  arc  not  espe¬ 
cially  brilliant  or  fascinating.  He  thinks 
we  arc  extremely  practical  people — not 
always  a  compliment,  coming  from  a 
La  tin- American.  Through  his  steady 
kindliness  there  arc  occasional  flashes  of 
Latin  malicia,  as  when  he  refers  to  our 
passion  for  “glamorizing”  things,  and 
our  machine-madness. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  book  will  be 
translated  soon.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  North  American.  We  also  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  Brazilians;  and 
here,  even  though  we  may  wince  occas¬ 
ionally,  a  good  friend  is  pointing  out  the 
way. — Eugenia  Kaufman.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Antonio  Rangel  Bandcira.  Poesias. 

Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Cruzeiro.  1945.  94 
pages. — In  this,  his  first  volume,  An¬ 
tonio  Rangel  Bandcira  reveals  himself 
a  poet  of  modernist  manner,  with  a  turn 
for  the  gaudily  picturesque.  His  lyrism 
is  a  sort  of  poetical  Luna-Park,  in  which 
a  noisy  gaiety  hides  a  chronic  melan¬ 
choly  which  strives  constantly  to  forget. 
His  vision  of  life  is  bitter  and  ironical, 
his  images  are  bizarre  and  starding.  His 
verse  is  free,  his  tone  is  conversational. 
His  epithets  arc  simple,  direct,  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  cultural  pretentious¬ 
ness.  Readers  who  know  the  work  of 
those  two  great  masters  of  Brazilian  po¬ 
etry,  Murilo  Mcndcs  and  Carlos  Drum¬ 
mond  dc  Andrade,  may  expect  to  find 
in  Rangel  Bandcira  something  of  the 
human  and  esthedc  inspiration  of  those 
lyrists.  But  there  arc  great  differences. 
This  young  poet  lacks  the  sincere  and 
pathetic  religious  conviction  of  Mendes 
and  the  profound  social  sense  of  An¬ 
drade.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  his  best 
and  most  original  poems  arc  those  which 
present  life  and  the  world  as  a  chaos. 
Written  between  1938  and  1945,  this 


book  reflects  one  of  the  fundamental  as¬ 
pects  of  the  world-soul  in  this  time  of 
infinite  disorientation  and  uneasiness. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Joaquim  Ribciro,  Folklore  dos  ban- 
deirantes.  Sao  Paulo.  Olympio.  1946. 
213  pages. — This  is  the  53rd  volume  of 
the  remarkable  Coleqao  Documentos 
Brasileiros,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  any  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  country.  Ribciro’s  early  books,  al¬ 
though  of  a  general  nature,  have  been 
invaluable  in  giving  direction  to  the 
study  of  folklore  in  Brazil.  For  his  new 
book  he  has  chosen  a  more  limited  sub¬ 
ject,  but  he  discloses  so  many  aspects  of 
it  that  he  outlines  enough  problems  for 
an  army  of  scholars  to  work  on  for  the 
next  quarter-century.  He  writes  of  leg¬ 
ends  about  places  and  persons;  popular 
beliefs  concerning  minerals,  plants,  ani¬ 
mals;  popular  medicine,  nicknames, 
popular  festivals,  songs,  clothing,  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  bandexrantes,  etc.  Ribeiro  will 
serve  his  successors  as  a  model  of  sci¬ 
entific  sobriety  in  a  field  too  given  to 
conclusions  based  on  imagination.  A 
country  such  as  Brazil,  whose  complex¬ 
ity  defies  its  attempts  at  self-knowledge, 
must  judge  the  study  of  its  folklore  as 
one  of  unequalled  importance. — Con- 
suelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Vera  Inber.  Pochti  tri  goda.  Moskva. 

Sovetski  Pisatel.  1946. — This  Lenin¬ 
grad  diary,  by  a  well-known  woman 
writer  of  stories  and  light  poetry,  covers 
the  period  between  the  summer  of  1941 
and  that  of  1944,  which  Miss  Inber  spent 
in  Leningrad.  Leningrad  during  the 
blockade  has  been  described  many  times, 
perhaps  more  powerfully  by  other  writ¬ 
ers;  but  this  tale,  told  by  a  woman  no 
longer  young,  is  distinguished  by  a  de¬ 
ceptive  simplicity,  that  of  good  writing, 
and  by  a  very  genuine  warmth  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Miss  inber’s  husband  was  the  physi¬ 
cian  in  charge  of  a  hospital  and  medical 
institute;  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  the 
blockaded  city.  For  Miss  Inber,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  choice  did  not  appear  to  arise; 
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it  was  her  duty  to  remain  at  his  side. 
Remain  she  did,  through  nearly  three 
years  of  fear,  cold,  hunger,  misery,  nar¬ 
row  escapes  from  death.  She  faced  them 
with  an  entirely  unpretentious  courage, 
of  which  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware.  She  faced  the  enemy  as  staunch¬ 
ly,  as  stubbornly  and  as  unreflectingly  as 
did  the  city  itself,  and  though  her  story 
is  on  a  modest,  personal  scale,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  story  of  the  city, — 
Valentine  Snow.  New  York  City. 

V.  G.  Bondarchuk.  T ek}oorogeniya. 

Kiev.  Kiev  State  University.  1946. 
263  pages.  15  r. — The  Russians  are  very 
active  in  geology  and  geography.  This 
careful  study  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  subject.  With 
the  help  of  many  figures,  a  few  of  them 
large  inserts  and  the  others  varying  from 
full-page  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  page. 
Dr.  Bondarchuk  lucidly  develops  the 
changes  in  the  shell  of  our  planet  oc¬ 
casioned,  in  the  course  of  millions  of 
years,  by  changes  in  the  density  and 
movements  of  the  sun,  by  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  by  the  complicated  movements  of 
the  earth  itself.  The  bibliography  has  94 
titles,  of  which  37  arc  Russian,  nearly 
as  many  German,  between  20  and  30 
English,  and  two  or  three  French  and 
Spanish.  The  proof-reading,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  has  been  badly  done,  and  paper 
and  ink  arc  inferior. 

There  is  food  for  meditation  in  the 
fact  that  this  prevailingly  discreet  and 
objective  volume  assures  us  cozily  in 
farewell  that  the  crown  and  climax  of 
creation  has  been  “the  tempering  of  the 
climate,  the  time  of  a  new  flourishing  of 
life  with  the  free  socialist  human  society 
at  the  head”  (italics  the  reviewer’s). — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  Emil  Boleslav  Luka^,  cd.  Na  brehu 

iiernych  v6d.  Vyber  z  modernej 
maddrsl(ej  lyriJ(y.  Bratislava.  E14n.  1943. 
176  pages. — The  gifted  Slovak  poet 
Luka^  and  his  able  Hungarian  assist¬ 
ant  Reszo  Szalatnai  deserve  credit  for 


presenting  to  the  Slovak  public  this  an¬ 
thology  of  20th  century  Hungarian 
poets.  Considering  the  unhappy  “offi¬ 
cial”  relationship  between  Slovakia  and 
Hungary,  one  must  recognize  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  significance 
of  this  book.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  “in- 
tcrcultural  understanding”;  a  healthy 
manifestation  of  the  balancing  validity 
of  the  creative  spirit.  Some  of  the  best 
poems  of  Endre  Ady,  Mihily  Babits, 
Gyula.  Juhasz,  Dezso  Kosztolinyi,  and 
other  prominent  Hungarian  poets  arc 
here  translated  into  Slovak  by  the  fore¬ 
most  Slovak  poets,  such  as  the  editor 
himself.  It  speaks  for  the  taste  of  the  edi¬ 
tor,  his  assistant,  and  the  translators,  that 
they  have  chosen  Hungarian  poets  of 
pronounced  esthetic  merit  as  well  as 
poets  primarily  significant  for  their  so¬ 
cial  message.  The  book  contradicts — as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  refutes — the  fallacious 
view  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  political  conflicts.  The  volume  is 
founded  on  the  idea  that  the  creative 
spirit  transcends  the  horizon  of  inten¬ 
tional  and  unintentional  misunderstand¬ 
ing;  a  lesson  which,  for  example,  the 
members  of  the  U.  N.  could  take  to 
heart. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

*  Jin  V.  Ormis.  Slovntl(^  slovensl(ych 
pseudonymov.  R6sum^  in  German 
and  French.  Turi.  sv.  Martin,  Slovakia. 
Slovcnski  Narodni  Kniinica.  1944.  366 
pages.  150  k2. — An  immense  amount  of 
drudgery,  inventive  genius,  and  both 
dry-as-dust  and  penetrating  scholarship 
brought  this  valuable  work  into  being. 
At  once  amusing,  humorless,  informa¬ 
tive,  and  poorly  balanced,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  Slovak  reference  library. 
Dr.  Ormis  has  undertaken  to  classify 
the  important  works  on  pseudonyms  in 
several  languages.  This  he  docs  in  89 
pages  plus  an  outline,  whereas  10  pages 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient. 
Mr.  Mencken’s  investigations  into  the 
word  with  its  fixes,  infixes,  suffixes,  af¬ 
fixes,  combining  forms,  stems,  etymons, 
etc.,  arc  put  to  shame  by  what  goes  on 
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here:  patrionym,  exteronym,  peregrin- 
onym,  alienonym,  sententionym,  civil- 
okryptonym,  origoparticulonym,  falso- 
regionym,  fortoinitionym,  triplopostero- 
nym,  Ixypsilonym,  tentumnumeronym, 
aliogeometronym,  graforedactonym,  co- 
moconym,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  count  of  over 
one  hundred. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  lists  4,500  pseudonyms  of  1,288 
writers — i  double  listing,  first  of  pseu¬ 
donyms,  then  of  authors.  An  immense 
accomplishment,  for  which  Slovakia 
must  ever  remain  in  Dr.  Ormis’  debt. 
— Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity  High  School. 

^  Engelsl(Svcnsl(^  och  Svens\^EngelsJ{^ 
ordbo\.  Ruben  Nbjd,  compiler. 
Stockholm  and  New  York.  Bonnier. 
2nd  ed.,  1942.  vii-|-248+iv-l-220  pages. 
$3.75. — This  is  a  nice  book  to  have  on 
one’s  dictionary  shelf:  attractive  binding, 
good  paper,  excellent  print.  Originally 
it  must  have  been  intended  for  Swedes 
alone,  since  the  foreword  and  all  direc¬ 
tions  for  use  are  given  in  Swedish  only. 
The  pronunciation  of  English  alone  is 
explained  and  illustrated  by  means  of 
phonetic  transcriptions.  But  this  diction¬ 
ary  should  satisfy  all  ordinary  demands 
of  translation  from  either  language  into 
the  other,  for  the  compilers  did  a  very 
thorough  job  of  including  synonyms 
and  modern  idiomatic  equivalents  wher¬ 
ever  necessary  or  advisable. — Eritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

W  Mykola  Lebed’.  UPA—Vkrainska 
Povstans’Xa  Armiya.  I:  Chastyna 
Nimets^a  Ol^upatsiya  Ul^rainy.  Paris. 
Press  Bureau  of  the  UHVR  (Ukrainian 
Chief  Revolutionary  Council).  1946.  96 
pages  -}-  documentary  material. — Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  the  Western  world 
heard  with  admiration  the  story  of  the 
heroic  Soviet  partisans  who  continued 
opposition  to  the  Nazis  long  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Red  armies  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  final  victory.  Then  came 
a  flood  of  accounts  of  the  rise  of  “ban¬ 
ditry”  in  many  of  the  liberated  areas. 


especially  in  the  Ukraine,  and  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  that  Ukrainian  nationalism 
which  had  been  so  mercilessly  repressed 
by  the  Soviets  before  1939.  The  present 
volume  does  not  claim  to  be  a  history 
of  the  activities  of  the  Ukrainian  nation¬ 
alists  during  the  war  but  rather  a  docu¬ 
mented  chronicle.  Some  of  it  may  be 
disputed,  but  is  worth  consideration  as 
one  of  the  first  attempts  to  show  how 
the  brutality  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets 
and  the  efforts  of  both  totalitarian  pow¬ 
ers  to  denationalize  the  Ukrainians  and 
use  them  as  pawns  in  the  game  of  inter¬ 
national  politics  aroused  the  Ukrainian 
Revolutionary  Army  (UPA)  to  fight  for 
the  independence  of  their  country  and 
culture  against  all  opponents.  It  throws 
light  on  much  that  has  been  obscure  in 
recent  years  and  explains  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  displaced  persons  to  return  with¬ 
in  the  Iron  Curtain.  Likewise  it  casts  a 
lurid  light  on  the  mentality  and  methods 
of  the  dictators. — Clarence  A.  Manning. 
Columbia  University. 

^  M.  Chubaty.  Ohlyad  Istorii  Ul^rain- 
s1{oho  Prava  (Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Ukrainian  Law).  2  vols.  98  and  175 
pages. — D.  Okinshevich.  Le^tsii  z  Is¬ 
torii  U I{rainsI{oho  Prava  (Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Ukrainian  Law).  171 
pages.  —  Vadym  Schtscherbakiwskyj. 
Karnyana  Doha  v  Ul^raini.  87  pages. — 
Viktor  Petrov.  U/(^rains\y  Fol){lore.  142 
pages. — Yu.  Sherekh.  Do  Genezi  Naziv- 
noho  recheniya  (On  the  Origin  of  the 
Noun  Sentence).  50  pages.  Miinchen. 
Ukrainian  Free  University.  1946-^7. — 
These  mimeographed  volumes,  based 
largely  on  lectures  given  at  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Free  University  in  Miinchen,  are  a 
striking  witness  to  the  vitality  of  Ukrain¬ 
ian  scholarship  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions.  The  Free  University  was 
founded  in  Vienna  in  1921,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic.  In 
a  short  time  it  was  moved  to  Prague, 
and  after  World  War  II  it  resumed  its 
activities  in  the  American  Zone  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  books, 
paper,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 
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these  scholars  are  carrying  on  and  doing 
productive  work  of  real  value.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment.— C/are«ce  A.  Manning.  Columbia 
University. 

^  Royte  Pomerantsen.  Immanuel  Ol- 
svanger,  ed.  New  York.  Schocken. 
1947.  xiii-|-205  pages.  $3. — The  mark  of 
authenticity,  of  genuine  “folk,”  is 
stamped  all  over  this  array  of  Jewish 
humor:  style,  sentence  structure,  collo¬ 
quial  speech,  and,  of  course,  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  One  who  personally  moved  among 
these  people  can  follow  reminiscently 
the  composite  of  naivete  and  vehemence, 
simple  faith  and  sophisticated  skepti¬ 
cism,  which  find  expression  in  these 
stories.  He  will  also  quite  naturally  con¬ 
jure  up  the  sing-song  tone  and  even  the 
accompanying  gesticulations  which  arc 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  telling. 


They  run  the  whole  gamut  from  childish 
grotesquencss  to  complex  subtlety,  and 
the  jokester’s  own  nearest  and  dearest  arc 
not  spared  in  the  building  of  a  humor¬ 
ous  situation;  but  it  is  all  so  joyous  and 
mirthful  that  the  reader  is  rarely  in¬ 
clined  to  become  the  censor.  Since  the 
anecdotes  and  incidents  deal  with  rou¬ 
tine  Jewish  existence  in  Czarist  Russia 
and  under  other  anti-jewish  regimes  of 
the  old  Europe,  the  reader  is  afiorded 
a  glimpse  of  the  special  web  of  tribula¬ 
tions  in  which  the  life  of  East  European 
Jewry  was  enmeshed,  and  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  their  lot  wells  up  even 
as  he  chuckles  at  their  humorous  ex¬ 
ploits. 

The  task  of  transliteration  was  very 
creditably  done,  and  the  introductory 
essay,  in  English,  on  Jewish  humor  is 
enlightcningly  analytical  and  informa- 
tive. — S.  Lomanitz.  Oklahoma  City. 


Luis  Alberto  Sinchez,  the  versatile 
Peruvian  critic  and  editor,  is  now  Rector 
of  the  National  University  of  San  Mar¬ 
cos  in  Lima. 

Fred.  Goldbcck  is  the  editor  of  a  new 
musical  monthly,  Contrepoints,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lcs  Editions  dc  Minuit,  41, 
rue  Saint-Placidc,  Paris  VI*. 


“.  .  .  Berne,  which  of  all  European 
capitals  has  preserved  most  culture  . . 

— E.  K.  Bramstedt,  in  The  Ayran  Path, 
Bombay. 

Komodie,  the  theater  magazine  in 
Vienna,  reports  that  Bermann-Fischer 
and  Paul  Zsolnay,  publishers,  have  re¬ 
opened  their  branches  in  that  city. 

Corvina:  A  Periodical  of  Hungarian 
Cultural  Life  is  a  new  Hungarian  digest 
printed  entirely  in  excellent  English  and 
edited  by  O.  E.  Landy  from  Nagymezo- 
U.  26,  Budapest.  It  briefs  Hungarian 
novels,  plays,  histories,  biographies, 
criticisms,  etc.,  reproduces  poems,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  drawings,  and  offers  to  secure 


Hungarian  books  for  possible  transla¬ 
tors. 

Stechert-Hafner,  31  East  10th  St., 
New  York  3,  have  for  distribution  an 
index  to  Volume  I  of  their  News, 
which  is  in  itself  a  useful  list  of  two  to 
three  thousand  of  the  important  con¬ 
temporary  books  and  magazine  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  day. 

“. . .  A  German  publisher  is  now  print¬ 
ing  Shakespeare  and  Homer  on  a  rotary 
press  in  the  form  of  newspapers.  It  docs 
not  sound  appealing,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
way  of  distributing  literature  inexpen¬ 
sively.” — Martin  Gumpert,  in  The  Na¬ 
tion. 

“.  .  .  He  [Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal] 
spoke  of  the  crises  of  his  youth,  of  the 
Englishman  who  told  him,  as  they 
played  tennis  together,  how  in  a  period 
of  discouragement  he  had  read  Der  Tor 
und  der  Tod  and  said  to  himself:  If  the 
man  who  wrote  that  could  go  on  living, 
I  must  try  to  go  on  too.” — Herbert  Stein¬ 
er,  in  Erinnerung  an  Hofmannsthal,  in 
Deutsche  Beitrdge,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Books  Abroad  has  again  been  honored 
with  a  “promotion  award”  from  Mrs. 
Ada  P.  McCormick,  the  generous  editor 
of  Letter,  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Letter  is 
financing  the  sending  of  sample  copies 
of  this  issue  to  a  selected  list  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  We  thank  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick  heartily  for  her  expressions  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  her  helpfulness,  and  we 
welcome  our  new  audience  for  this  issue. 
We  hope  many  of  them  will  come  again. 

Books  Abroad  has  recendy  acquired 
two  new  Contributing  Editors.  Profes¬ 
sor  Ronald  Hilton,  of  the  Department  of 
Romanic  Languages  in  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  whose  outstanding  tide  to  fame 
is  his  editorship  of  those  extremely  valu¬ 
able  reference  books  Whos  Who  in 
Latin  America,  is  British  born  and  was 
educated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  He 
has  visited  almost  or  quite  every  Latin 
American  republic,  and  he  substantial¬ 
ly  strengthens  our  Hispanic  secdon.  Val¬ 
entine  Snow  (Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Rosen),  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  United  Nadons, 
was  born  in  Russia,  holds  a  degree  from 
Barnard  College,  has  authored  various 
publications  on  Russian  literature,  and 
has  published  transladons  of  several 
Russian  books.  The  curriculum  vitae 
which  she  compiled  for  us  concludes 
with  the  information:  “I  speak  five  lan¬ 
guages,  play  tennis  and  ride,  and  my 
hair  is  turning  gray.”  It  may  be  grayer 
before  she  solves  the  problems  which 
face  Books  Abroad’s  Russian  editor,  but 
her  impressive  equipment  and  her  agile 
typewriter  should  be  equal  to  them.  . .  . 

We  have  printed  two  lists  of  German 
intellectuals  in  straitened  circumstances, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  call 
the  attendon  of  readers  to  similar  situ- 
adons  in  other  countries.  Here  are  a  few 
names  from  Italy  suggested  by  Professor 
Michele  Cantarella  of  our  staff: 


Scuola  Normale  Supcriorc,  Pisa;  Director,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Luigi  Russo 

Mr.  Salvatore  Granata,  Via  Trieste  6/16, 
Genova 

Professor  Emilio  Castorina,  Director  Scuola 
Commerciale  Jacopo  Rufiini,  Genova 
Rag.  Francesco  Granata,  Via  Reitano  28, 
Catania 

Dr.  Domenico  Sandulli,  Via  Costantinopoli  80, 
Taranto 

Professor  Cantarella  adds:  “I  would 
recommend  particularly  the  Scuola  Nor¬ 
male  Superiore  of  Pisa.  It  is  the  only 
Italian  educational  institudon  organized 
like  our  American  colleges,  and  there¬ 
fore  food  can  be  equally  and  effectively 
distributed.  It  is  a  graduate  school  to 
which  students  without  means  of  their 
own  from  all  over  Italy  are  admitted 
after  passing  a  very  rigid  competitive 
examination  and  receive  free  board, 
room,  and  tuition.  The  school  now  is  in 
very  bad  need  of  food  and  money  for 
scholarships.  I  can  assure  you  that  CARE 
packages  from  your  friends  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  students.”  . . . 

The  disdnguished  French  novelist 
and  traveler  Marc  Chadourne,  who  is 
now  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Utah,  writes  us  that  the  idea  of  his  new 
novel.  La  cl6  perdue,  was  suggested  to 
him  by  our  symposium  on  Transplanted 
Writers,  which  appeared  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1942.  While  this  doesn’t 
quite  constitute  us  a  collaborator  in  the 
brilliant  work,  it  does  entitle  us  to  bask 
modestly  in  the  warmth  of  its  success. 
We  are  pleased  to  report,  too,  that  M. 
Chadourne  has  agreed  to  review  an  oc¬ 
casional  French  book  for  us.  .  .  . 

The  amazing  come-back  of  French 
publishing  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Germans  was  a  litde  over-enthusiastic. 
Several  tons  of  precious  paper  have  been 
wasted  on  books  which  might  exaedy 
as  well  have  remained  unprinted.  And 
just  as  in  other  countries,  the  periodical 
press  has  been  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 
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It  is  still  true  that  many  fewer  literary 
masterpieces  are  released  by  Paris  pub¬ 
lishers  every  week  than  the  unwary 
might  infer  from  scanning  the  French 
literary  reviews.  A  large  fraction  of  the 
current  book  output  of  France  is  me¬ 
diocre. 

This  is  regrettable,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  prestige  which  French  books 
have  always  enjoyed,  and  which  they 
arc  in  some  danger  of  imperiling  now. 
Foreigners,  in  particular,  need  a  candid 
and  conservative  guide  through  the  wil¬ 
derness.  It  appears  that  such  a  guide  is 
now  available.  Andr^  Salvet  and  Gaetan 
Picon  have  begun  editing,  from  9,  rue 
La  Perouse,  Paris  16,  a  concise  semi¬ 
quarterly  Silection  Internationale  du 
Livre  which  is  prepared  especially  for 
foreign  readers.  (Its  American  agent  is 
The  Mail  Order  Library,  58  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19.)  Selection  s  com¬ 
mittee  of  patronage  carries  such  ingrati¬ 
ating  names  as  those  of  Andre  Gidc, 
Georges  Duhamel,  Francois  Mauriac, 
and  Andre  Malraux.  The  first  issue  gives 
succinct  information  about  188  books, 
in  the  space  of  74  pages.  The  choice  of 
titles  impresses  us  as  judicious.  The 
books  arc  carefully  separated  as  to  genre 
but  for  some  reason  arc  not  alphabetized 
within  the  sections. 

The  magazine  is,  very  wisely,  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  book  agency.  La  Diffusion 
du  Uvre  Fran^ais  (same  address),  which 
guarantees  to  supply  all  books  men¬ 
tioned.  . . . 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Corrections 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wonder  if  Professor  Moore  has  called 
your  attention  to  two  typographical 
errors  on  Page  420  of  the  Autumn  num¬ 
ber  of  Bool(s  Abroad.  The  date  of  the 
Vienna  and  London  editions  of  the 
Popol-vuh  is  1857  and  not  1851.  Ray¬ 
naud,  not  Renaud  is  the  correct  spelling 
of  the  French  scholar’s  name.  . .  . 

It  is  too  bad  that  Professor  Moore 


could  not  have  reviewed  and  compared 
Capdevila’s  volume  with  that  of  Rccinos 
(Biblioteca  Americana,  Mexico,  1947). 
However,  perhaps  my  brief  note  will 
suffice  now  that  Professor  Moore  has 
dealt  with  it. — Hensley  C.  Woodbridge. 
Urbana,  Illinois. — (The  Recinos  work  is 
reviewed  in  our  Winter  1948  number. — 
The  Editors.) 

Books  for  Europe 

Dear  Sir: 

People  who  love  books  find  it  difficult 
to  get  along  without  them,  but  millions 
in  the  war-devastated  areas  today  arc 
forced  to  live,  work,  and  study  with 
practically  no  books,  periodicals,  and 
magazines.  During  the  war,  libraries 'of 
half  the  world  were  destroyed  or  dam¬ 
aged  in  the  fires  of  battle  and  in  the  fires 
of  hate  and  fanaticism.  Poland  lost  95% 
of  the  books  in  its  school  and  public  li¬ 
braries,  with  14,584,000  books  and  352 
libraries  destroyed.  In  Silesia,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  537  libraries,  at  the  time  of  the 
liberation,  were  entirely  without  books 
and  manuscripts.  Italy  lost  250  libraries 
including  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped.  In  France,  2,100,000  volumes 
were  destroyed;  China  lost  most  of  the 
large  libraries  outside  of  the  walled  city 
of  Peiping.  So  the  story  goes,  with  simi¬ 
lar  losses  that  could  be  cited  in  every 
country  that  suffered  war  damage. 

It  will  take  many  years  to  restock  these 
public  and  university  libraries,  book¬ 
shops,  and  the  libraries  in  private  homes. 
Paper  is  scarce,  printing  presses  and 
other  equipment  almost  non-existent  in 
many  areas,  and  dollars  to  purchase 
books  or  materials  in  the  United  States 
arc  hard  to  get.  The  people  in  the  United 
States  can  help  by  sharing  what  they 
have  in  an  effort  to  aid  these  countries 
get  back  on  their  cultural  feet. 

If  each  person  will  take  a  home  li¬ 
brary  inventory,  many  books  will  be 
found  that  can  be  donated  to  the  cause 
of  international  understanding  and  cul¬ 
tural  reconstruction.  Good  bookjs,  in  any 
language,  in  the  fields  of  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  social  science,  music,  art,  science 
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and  technology,  etc.,  are  acceptable. 
Booths  published  since  1938  are  prefer¬ 
able,  although  classics  of  any  date  will 
be  useful. 

If  you  find  books  that  you  wish  to 
donate,  write  to  the  American  Book 
Center,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.,  giving  them  details:  lan¬ 
guage,  subject  matter,  number  of  books, 
etc.  They  will  give  you  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  and  provide  the  appropriate  labels 
for  your  shipment.  The  American  Book 
Center  is  a  privately  financed  agency 
through  which  most  of  the  contributions 
of  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  for  libraries 
and  institutions  in  the  war-devastated 


areas  are  channelled  by  both  private  and 
governmental  agencies.  It  receives  pre¬ 
paid  book  packages  and  handles  the 
packing,  shipping,  and  distribution  over¬ 
seas.  It  is,  through  its  close  contacts  with 
governmental  sources,  embassies,  UN¬ 
ESCO,  etc.,  kept  informed  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  in  the  various  countries,  and 
so  can  guarantee  that  your  contribution 
is  placed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Don’t  delay — make  your  inventory,  and 
then  write  to  the  American  Book  Center 
at  once. — Mrs.  Margretts  S.  Austin. 
Commission  for  International  Educa¬ 
tional  Reconstruction,  744  Jackson  Place, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


More  than  30  theaters  are  now  in  ac¬ 
tive  operation  in  Moscow,  and  several 
more  are  in  process  of  construction. 

Emilio  Adolfo  Westphalen  edits  from 
Lima,  Peru,  the  attractive  new  avant- 
garde  review  Las  Moradas. 

Students  may  now  specialize  in  the 
teaching  of  a  Slavic  language  for  the 
Master’s  degree  at  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

We  learn  from  the  Stechert-Hafner 
Bool(  News  that  Ernest  Beutler  of  the 
Goethe  Museum  in  Frankfurt  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  edition  of  the  works,  let¬ 
ters,  and  conversations  of  Goethe,  to  be 
complete  in  24  volumes,  totaling  ap¬ 
proximately  22,000  pages. 

“Lin  Yutang,  Chinese  philosopher 
and  author,  has  invented  a  revolutionary 
new  typewriter  which  will  type  90,000 
different  Chinese  characters,  will  do  a 
normal  day’s  work  for  a  Chinese  copyist 
in  an  hour,  and  is  expected  to  revolution¬ 
ize  Chinese  publishing  and  office  work.” 
— ^From  Publishers  Weekjy. 

The  June  1947  number  of  Roger 
Caillois’  Buenos  Aires  French  maga¬ 
zine  Lettres  Franfaises  was  a  sort  of 
anthology  of  French  writing  since  the 
Liberation.  It  carried  work  of  Albert 


Camus,  Julien  Benda,  Jean-Paul  Sartre, 
Jean  Paulhan,  Andre  Malraux,  Andr6 
Gide,  et  al. 

In  Realidad  (Buenos  Aires),  Septem- 
ber-October  1947:  Am^rico  Castro,  La 
estructura  del  Quijote;  Marcel  Bataillon, 
Matrimonios  Cervantinos;  Francisco  A- 
yala.  La  invencidn  del  Quijote;  Francisco 
Romero,  Don  Quijote  y  Fichte;  Harry 
Levin,  Don  Quijote  y  Moby-Dici(,  etc., 
etc. 

According  to  France- AmSrique,  a 
French  Swiss  publisher  is  putting  out 
a  volume  entitled  Laved  parle,  contain¬ 
ing  Laval’s  defense  written  in  prison 
and  various  documents  connected  with 
his  trial.  A  violent  preface  by  Jose  de 
Chambrun  declares:  “My  father  was  as¬ 
sassinated  at  the  command  of  De 
Gaulle.” 

Les  Cahiers  Luxembourgeois  are  a 
brighdy  handled  monthly  magazine  in 
French  and  German  published  in  the 
city  of  Luxembourg.  Of  its  slight  but 
well-written  articles,  one  of  the  most 
readable  has  been  Michel  Verber’s  La 
femme  franfaise  dans  la  litterature 
d’aprbs- guerre  (August),  which  handles 
Colette,  Eve  Curie,  Elsa  Triolet,  Gene¬ 
vieve  Tabouis,  Suzanne  Norman,  Louise 
Weiss,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  Thyde  Mon- 
nier,  Suzanne  Chantal,  et  al. 
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Trench  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Pierre  Belperron.  La  Guerre  de  Si- 
cession.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  iv-j-760  pp. 
-j-  8  plates  +  maps.  480  fr. — Historical 
development,  causes;  military  opera¬ 
tions;  reconstruction. 

^  Rene  Benjamin.  La  table  et  le  verre 
d’eau.  Paris.  Editions  Nouvellcs.  1947. 
183  pp.  150  fr. — How  it  feels  to  be  a 
lecturer. 

^  Carles  Cardo.  Histoire  spirituelle  des 
Espagnes.  Rene  Bonnafous,  tr.  Paris. 
Portes  de  France.  1946.  349  pp.  190  fr. 
— Exiled  Canon  of  Barcelona  analyzes 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  denounces  dictatorship. 

^  Georges  Cattaui.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
Paris.  Portes  de  France.  1944.  386  pp. 
— Laudatory  in  tone;  26  appendices;  list 
of  dates;  bibliographies. 

^  Mgr.  Chevrot.  U Abbe  Roger  Derry. 
Paris.  Bonne  Pressc.  1947.  259  pp.  140 
fr. — Martyr  of  the  Resistance,  executed 
at  Cologne  in  1943. 

^  Jan  Ciechanowski.  La  ranqon  de  la 
victoire.  Jean  Muray,  tr.  Paris.  Plon. 
1947.  524  pp.  285  fr. — The  secret  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  sacrifice  of  Poland. 

*  M.-A.  Couturier.  Chroniques.  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Arbre.  1947.  191  pp. — News¬ 
paper  articles  (Canada  &  U.  S.),  lec¬ 
tures,  notes,  by  a  refugee  Frenchman, 
1939-44. 

**  Henri  Davignon.  La  premiire  tour- 
mente.  Bruxelles.  Durendal.  1947.  192 
. — England  and  Belgium,  1914-18. 
Pierre  Edmond-About.  L’ombre  ver- 
te.  New  York  &  Montreal.  Cercle  du 
Livre  de  France.  1947. 161  pp. — A  band 
of  French  in  Indo-China  is  made  prison¬ 
er  first  by  the  omnipresent  green  forest, 
then  by  the  Japanese. 

^  Robert  Guillain.  Le  peuple  japonais 
et  la  guerre.  Paris.  Julliard.  1947.  299  pp. 
275  fr. — A  people  who,  with  all  their 
faults  and  vices,  have  virtues  worthy  of 


a  better  cause. 

^  Myriam  Harry.  Mon  amie  Lucie  De- 
larue-Mardrus.  Paris.  Arianc.  1946.  211 
pp.  -|-  18  plates.  150  fr. — The  mercurial 
Norman  poet  and  novelist  as  remem¬ 
bered  by  her  friend  the  Jerusalem-born 
exponent  of  the  roman  passionel. 

^  Georgette  Leblanc.  La  machine  h 
courage.  Paris.  Janin.  1947.  230  pp.  280 
fr. — Her  experiences  and  new  life  in 
America  after  separation  from  Maeter¬ 
linck. 

^  Marcel  Le  Goff.  Anatole  France  h  la 
Bechellerie.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947. 
373  pp.  300  fr. — To  prevent  distortion 
of  M.  France’s  ideas,  the  1924  edition 
was  revised  to  include  complete  notes. 

^  Igor  Markevitch.  Made  in  Italy.  Paris. 
Julliard.  1947.  216  pp.  150  fr. — Toward 
a  better  understanding  of  France’s  neigh¬ 
bor. 

^  Maurice  Palcologue.  Journal  1913- 
1914.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  ii-|-329  pp.  250 
fr. — Day-by-day  notes  of  a  writer-diplo¬ 
mat  throwing  light  on  the  Poincare  ad¬ 
ministration.  Posthumously  published. 
^  Henriette  Psichari.  Renan  et  la  guerre 
de  TO.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947. 267  pp. 
210  fr. — His  pessimism  and  his  anger 
at  his  country’s  defeat. 

*  Friedlind  Wagner  &  Page  Cooper. 
Hiritage  de  feu.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  v-|- 
259  pp.  165  fr. — Germany  1923-1940. 
By  Wagner’s  granddaughter.  Translat¬ 
ed  from  English. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Jean-Pierre  Despres.  Le  mouvement 
ouvrier  canadien.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947. 
205  pp.  11.50. — Short  history  and  pres¬ 
ent  status.  Preface  by  Edouard  Mont- 
tit. 

J.  Huizinga.  A  Vaube  de  la  paix.  Am¬ 
sterdam- Anvers.  Pantheon.  1945.  180 
pp. — Translation  by  Cecilc  Seresia  of 
Dutch  study  on  the  chances  for  re-estab¬ 
lishing  our  civilization. 

^  Claude  Morgan.  Chroniques  des  let- 
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tres  franfoises.  I:  A  Vaube  de  la 
II:  La  fin  ^un  monde.  Paris.  Raisons 
d’Etrc.  1946. 198  &  156  pp.  120  &  90  fr. 
— Political  editorials. 

^  Wladimir  d’Ormcsson.  Uiternel  pro- 
blime  allemand.  Paris.  Spid.  1945.  156 
pp.  70  fr. — Newspaper  articles,  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  Liberation,  by  a  journal¬ 
ist  who  was  hunted  by  the  Nazis. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  G.  K.  Chesterton.  L'homme  quon 
appelle  le  Christ.  L.-M.  Gauthier,  tr. 
Paris.  Nouvelles  Editions  Latincs.  1947. 
199  pp.  135  fr. — 31st  work  of  Chester¬ 
ton’s  translated  into  French. 

^  P.  de  Foucauld.  XXV  lettres  inSdites. 
Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1946.  xxi-|-96  pp. 
75  fr. — ^From  a  priest  in  Morocco  to 
Canon  Caron  in  appreciation  of  latter’s 
literary  work  and  discussing  mission 
problems. 

*  Andre  Giret.  La  science  et  le  scepti- 
cisme  religieux.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947. 
146  pp.  $1. — Including  personal  strug¬ 
gles  of  faith  and  concluding  that  science 
and  religion  go  hand  in  hand. 

*  Ma  joie  terrestre  oit  done  es-tu? 
Bruges.  Desclce  de  Brouwer.  1947.  380 
pp.  -f-  9  plates.  120  fr. — Carmelite  stud¬ 
ies  by  theologians  and  psychologists. 
Theme:  Joy  of  the  Christian  life. 

^  Paul-Henri  Paillou.  Arthur  Rim¬ 
baud,  pere  de  VExistentialisme.  Paris. 
Perrin.  1947.  91  pp.  80  fr. — Contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  fight  “against  this  evil  which 
strikes  at  our  .  .  .  moral  philosophy.” 

^  Blaise  Pascal.  Pensies.  2  vols.  Zach- 
arie  Tourneur,  cd.  Paris.  Cluny.  1943. 
206  &  348  pp.  $4.90  U.  S. — Most  pains¬ 
taking  of  all  editions. 

French  Literature 

*  Matteo  Bandello.  L’histoire  tragique 
de  Romeo  Montecchio  Sr  Giulietta  Ca- 
palletta.  Michel  Arnaud,  tr.  Guiraud  par 
Belv^s  (Dordogne).  Vorms.  1947.  20,- 
000,  12,000,  7,(W0  fr. — Magnificent  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  tale  which  Shake¬ 
speare  retold. 


^  Andr6  Billy.  Max  Jacob.  Paris.  Se- 
ghers.  1946.  211  pp. — Critical  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  editor,  anthology,  pictures, 
facsimiles,  etc. 

^  Gustave  Charlier.  Passages.  Bruxelles. 
Renaissance  du  Livre.  1947,  182  pp. — 
Notes  on  the  visits  of  certain  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners  to  Belgium  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 

^  Marcel  Jean  &  Arpad  Mezei.  Mal- 
doror.  Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  223  pp  -f-  9 
plates.  240  fr. — Essay  on  Lautreamont 
and  his  work,  with  notes. 

^  Seraphin  Marion.  The  Quebec  Tra¬ 
dition:  La  tradition  du  Quibec.  Watson 
Kirkconnell,  tr.  Montreal.  Lumen.  1946. 
245  pp.  $1.50. — Poetry  and  prose  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  two  cultures  of  Canada. 
English  and  French  on  facing  pages. 

^  Mary-Carmel  Therriault.  La  litera¬ 
ture  jran^aise  de  Nouvelle-Angleterre. 
Montreal.  Fides.  1946.  325  pp.  $2.25. — 
Careful  study  of  a  fragmentary  litera¬ 
ture,  with  an  extensive  bibliography. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Marcel  Arland.  II  faut  de  tout  pour 
fdire  un  monde.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947. 
312  pp.  185  fr. — Integrated  short  stories 
of  humble,  awkward  people. 

^  Charles  Barzel.  Mort  et  vivant.  Paris. 
Self.  1946.  215  pp.  120  fr. — ^Pianist 
killed  in  duel  is  reincarnated  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  his  adversary  and  finds  love. 

^  Pierre  B6arn.  L’oeian  sans  espoir. 
Paris.  Emile-Paul.  1946.  291  pp.  120  fr. 
— Adventures  of  a  phantom  vessel. 

*  Albert  Camus.  Le  malentendu.  Ca¬ 
ligula.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947.  211  pp. 
— Two  cruel  Existentialist  plays. 

^  Jean  Cassou.  Le  centre  du  monde. 
Paris.  Sagittaire.  1945.  277  pp.  145  fr. — 
The  unattainable  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  to  life  toward  which  each  man 
struggles. 

^  Gilbert  Cesbron.  On  croit  river.  .  .  . 
Paris.  Laffont.  1946.  301  pp.  140  fr. — 
Satire.?  Fairy  tale?  Adventure  or  love 
story?  On  the  brink  of  the  war. 

^  Pierre  Daninos.  Le  carnet  du  bon 
Dieu.  Paris.  Jeune  Parque  (New  York. 
Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1947.  170 
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pp, — For  fun,  God  has  a  man  born  old, 
grow  younger  through  life.  Interlarded 
with  pages  from  His  journal. 

Roger  Dorsinville.  Barrihres.  Port-au- 
Prince.  Deschamps.  1946. — Two  hearts 
broken  by  racial  prejudice. 

Anna  Eisenberg.  Aube  sur  la  Pales¬ 
tine.  Geneve.  Mont-Blanc.  1946.  194  pp. 
— Joys  and  troubles  of  modern  pioneers 
in  the  rediscovery  of  an  old  land. 

^  Jean-Jacques  Gautier.  Histoire  d’un 
fait  divers.  Paris.  Julliard.  1946.  220  pp. 
135  fr. — Naturalism. 

^  larmila  Glazarova.  La  porte  de  Vaube. 
Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  285  pp.  240  fr. — 
Story  of  a  woman’s  vengeance,  trans¬ 
lated  from  Czech  by  Alexandre  Despres. 
^  Julien  Green.  Si  j’etais  vous. . . .  Paris. 
Plon.  1947.  264  pp.  135  fr. — Eternally 
baffled  search  for  a  new  personality. 

**  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Le  pour  et  le 
contre.  4  vols.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1946. 
238,  237,  263,  &  258  pp. — "Chronique 
romancee  of  Paris  between  the  two 
wars. 

^  Pierre  Navarre.  Les  vents  de  sable. 
Paris.  Self.  1946.  238  pp.  135  fr. — Sultry 
emotions  in  the  sultry  land  of  the  Arabs. 
^  Roger  Peyrefitte.  Mademoiselle  de 
Murville.  Paris.  Vigneau.  1947.  272  pp. 
135  fr. — “Dying-aristocrat  sensuality.” 
*  Georges  Pillement.  Anthologie  du 
thidtre  fran^ais  contemporain.  II:  Le 
thSdtre  du  boulevard.  Paris.  B^lier.  1946. 
484  pp.  -j-  8  plates.  450  fr. — Scenes  from 
plays  of  1914-45;  notes  on  life  and 
works  of  the  playwrights;  historical  in¬ 
troduction. 

^  C.-F.  Ramuz.  Nouvelles.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1944  (New  York.  Ccrclc  du  Livre 
de  France.  1947).  250  pp. — Twelve  of 
them,  about  Swiss  country  folk. 

^  Claude  Seignolle.  Marie  la  louve. 
Paris.  Quatre  Vents.  1947.  292  pp.  165 
fr. — A  tale  of  witchery,  of  animals  like 
ople,  and  of  people  like  animals. 
Vassili  Yan.  Gengis-Khan.  Boris 
Metzel,  tr.  Paris.  Pavois.  1946.  422  pp. 
240  fr. — Winner  of  the  Stalin  Prize. 

French  Verse 

^  Floriant  et  Florete.  Harry  F.  Wil¬ 


liams,  ed.  Ann  Arbor.  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1947.  xv-|-316  pp.  -J-  7 
plates.  $4. — Manuscript;  notes  on  lan¬ 
guage,  structure,  style;  rimarium,  glos¬ 
sary,  index  of  proper  names. 

^  Paul  Reboux.  Le  trSsor  des  demoi¬ 
selles.  Bruxelles.  Chabassol.  1946.  Ill 
. — One  man’s  answer  to  the  prudes. 
Paul  Verlaine.  La  bonne  chanson. 
Amour — bonheur.  Chansons  pour  elle. 
FStes  galantes.  Jodis  et  nagubre.  Ro¬ 
mances  sorts  paroles.  DSdicaces.  Epi¬ 
gram  mes.  Sagesse.  Liturgies  intimes.  4 
vols.  Paris.  Cluny.  1943^6.  317,  229, 
297,  &  219  pp.  12.45  ca. — Beautifully 
printed  edition,  notes  by  Yves-Gerard 
Le  Dantec. 

French  Arts  and  Music 

^  Marius  Barbeau.  Alouettel  Montreal. 
Lumen.  1946.  216  pp.  $1.50. — 55  folk¬ 
songs:  melody,  text,  historical  notes,  list 
of  versions. 

^  Germain  Bazin.  USpoque  Impres- 
sioniste.  Paris.  Tisne  (New  York.  Con¬ 
tinental).  1947.  95  pp.  $10  U.S.— His¬ 
tory  of  the  movement,  95  full-page  re¬ 
productions. 

■  Pierre  Marois.  Des  godts  et  des  cou- 
leurs.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947.  191  pp. 
-+-  16  plates.  180  fr. — New  light  on 
Bruegel,  El  Greco,  Michelangelo,  Ru¬ 
bens,  Rembrandt,  Goya,  Van  Gogh,  Pi¬ 
casso,  et  al. 

French  Travel 

^  Alexandra  David-Nccl.  A  Vouest  bar- 
bare  de  la  vaste  Chine.  Paris.  Plon.  1947. 
ii-1-303  pp.  -j-  12  plates  -f-  map.  180  fr. 
— Caught  in  Tibet  by  the  war,  this  trav¬ 
eler  produced  a  valuable  document  on 
the  country  and  people. 

*  Victor  Forbin.  Un  coureur  d'aven- 
tures  vous  conte  sa  vie.  Paris.  Susse.  1946. 
381  pp.  -|-  30  plates. — Looking  for  gold 
in  Colombia. 

French  Essays 

^  Jean  Cocteau.  La  difficult^  d'dtre. 
Paris.  Morihien.  1947.  276  pp. — ^The 
baffling  enfant  terrible,  now  well  into 
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his  fifties,  muses  on  various  of  life’s 
problems. 

*  Alfred  Fabre-Luce.  Hors  d'atteinte. 
Paris.  L’ Auteur.  1946.  211  pp. — Politics, 
religion,  and  philosophy. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Masques.  La  mode  au  thSdtre  Si  De 
la  mise  en  seine.  Paris.  Society  Gcnerale 
d’Editions.  1947.  60  &  81  pp.,  ill.  150  fr. 
ea. — Comments  of  20  actresses  on  their 
favorite  clothes;  sketches;  description  of 
stage  settings.  Large  type  and  format. 
^  Claude  Seignolle.  En  Sologne.  En- 
quete  jolf^lorique.  Paris.  G.  P.  Maison- 
neuve.  1945.  158  pp. — A  careful  and 
extensive  study  of  customs  and  supersti¬ 
tions  of  this  region  concerning  birth, 
marriage,  death,  etc. 

^  Laurette-E.  Toupin.  La  bibliothique 
a  I’ecole.  Montreal.  Fides.  n.d.  86  pp. 
$0.60. — A  library  for  primary  schools. 
^  Annuaire  de  la  Presse,  1947.  61st  ed. 
Maurice  Roux-Bluysen,  ed.  Paris.  7,  rue 
Portalis  (VIII*).  815  pp.,  large  format. — 
List  of  more  than  100  French  Under¬ 
ground  periodicals,  data  on  the  govern¬ 
ment,  lists  of  critics  and  chroniclers, 
pseudonyms,  periodicals,  and  press  or¬ 
ganizations. 

^  Madame  de  Sevign^.  Lettres  choisies. 
Montreal.  Fides.  1947.  94  pp.  $0.35. — 
Preface  by  Vallcry  Radot. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Melchor  de  Almagro  San  Martin. 
Crdnica  de  Alfonso  XIII  y  su  linaje. 
Madrid.  Atlas.  1946. 15-|-322  pp.  35  ptas. 
— The  tragedies  of  a  nation  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  divorce  of  official  life  from 
the  real  life  of  the  people.  Prologue  by 
Gregorio  Maranon. 

^  Rosa  Arciniega.  Dos  rebeldes  es- 
panoles  en  el  Peru.  Buenos  Aires.  Sud- 
americana.  1946.  436  pp.  $10  m-n. — 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  the  “great  rebel,”  and 
Lope  de  Aguirre,  the  “cruel  tyrant.” 

^  Pio  Baroja.  Desde  la  ultima  vuelta  del 
camino.  Memorias.  I:  El  escritor  segun 
H  y  segun  los  criticos.  II:  Familia,  in- 


fancia  y  juventud.  Ill:  Final  del  sigh 
XIX  y  principios  del  XX.  Madrid.  Bi- 
blioteca  Nueva.  1945.  318,  415,  &  367 
pp.  10,  12,  &  12  ptas. — The  old  novelist 
rather  cheerfully  recalls  his  life,  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  the  judgments  of  his  critics. 

^  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena.  Historia  de 
la  cultura  en  la  America  hispdnica.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1947. 
241  pp.  -f-  27  plates. — From  indigenous 
cultures  to  1945,  with  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography  and  indexes. 

^  La  inmigracidn  en  Francia  (1927). 
Mexico.  Archivo  de  Alfonso  Reyes.  1947. 
35  pp. — Her  problem  is  to  select,  dis¬ 
tribute,  and  assimilate  badly  needed 
workers. 

^  A.  de  Lizarra.  Los  Vascos  y  las  cru- 
zadas.  Buenos  Aires.  Ekin.  1946.  149  pp. 
$2.50  m-n. — First  detailed  study  of  the 
considerable  Basque  part  in  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  Chronological  list  of  events,  in¬ 
dex  of  persons,  bibliography. 

^  Isaac  Lopez  Mendizabal.  Breve  his¬ 
toria  del  pais  vasco.  Buenos  Aires.  Ekin. 
1945.  185  pp.  $2.50  m-n. — Basque  ori¬ 
gins,  laws,  arts,  religion. 

*  Momentos  de  Espana.  Memorias  po- 
liticas  1920-1923.  Mexico,  imprenta 
Barrie.  1947.  61  pp. — These  notes,  in 
succinct  diary  form,  foreshadow  the 
Civil  War. 

^  Norberto  Pinilla.  Biografta  de  Ga- 
briela  Mistral.  Santiago.  Tegualda.  1946. 
129  pp. — Life  of  last  year’s  Nobel  Prize 
winner  by  a  scholar  who  has  written 
about  her  before. 

^  Revista  de  historia  de  America.  No. 
22,  Dec.  1946.  Mexico.  Av.  del  Observa- 
torio  192. 355  pp. — Articles,  biographies, 
book  reviews  deal  with  history,  politics, 
culture. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  conferencia  Co- 
lombo-Peruana  para  el  arreglo  del  in- 
cidente  de  Leticia.  Mexico.  Imprenta 
Barri6.  1947.  32  pp. — Historical  review, 

Srotocol,  personalities,  background. 

Pedro  de  Rivadeneira.  Vida  de  Ig¬ 
nacio  de  Loyola.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe 
Arg.  1946.  261  pp.  $2.25  m-arg. — Writ¬ 
ten  first  in  Latin,  it  was  translated  into 
Castilian  by  its  author  in  1583. 
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^  Hugo  Wast.  Vocacidn  de  escritor. 
Buenos  Aires.  Thau.  3rd  ed.,  1946.  359 
pp. — Volume  XXXI  of  his  Obras  com- 
pletas. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

Enrique  Dickmann.  Poblacidn  e  in- 
migracidn.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1946. 
163  pp.  $4  m-n. — An  eminent  Argen¬ 
tine  Sixialist  argues  for  a  liberal  immi¬ 
gration  policy. 

S  Rafael  Larco  Herrera.  Hacta  un  con- 
greso  amcricano  de  hombres  libres.  Tru¬ 
jillo,  Peru.  Rimac.  1947.  359  pp. — Es¬ 
says  favoring  Pan  Americanism. 

^  Ismael  Rodriguez-Bou.  Problemas  de 
educacion  en  Puerto  Rico.  Rio  Piedras. 
Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  1947.  287 
pp. — Hopeful  view  of  education  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Spanish  Philosophy 

^  Francisco  Javier  A.  Belgodere.  Re- 
torno  a  la  Idgica  cldsica,  Mexico.  Jus. 
1947.  384  pp.  $12  m-n. — Definitions  of 
terms;  refutation  of  systems  of  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant,  et  al.;  philo¬ 
sophical  problems;  present  trends. 

**  Silvio  Zavala.  La  filosofia  politica  en 
la  conquista  de  America.  Mexico.  Fon- 
do  de  Cultura  Economica.  1947.  165  pp. 
— Spanish  America’s  past  is  rooted  in 
liberal  ideology. 

Spanish  Literature 

^  Azorin  (Jose  Martinez  Ruiz).  Rivas 
y  Larra.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg. 
1947.  166  pp.  $1.50  m-arg. — Traces  the 
original  sources  of  Spanish  Romanti¬ 
cism. 

^  Biblioteca  Americana.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  n.d.  44  pp. — 
Plan  for  a  new  book  collection  by  which 
South  Americans  may  know  themselves 
and  each  other  better. 

*  Pedro  Romeral.  Literatura  rusa.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Atlintida.  1946. 269  pp.  -f-  24 
plates.  $2.50  m-n. — ^From  its  late  (18th 
century)  start  to  present  day. 

*  Emilio  SchaulvKoch.  Constancio  C. 
Vigil  y  su  obra.  Buenos  Aires.  Andhra 


Research  University,  n.d.  8  pp. — An¬ 
alyzes  Vigilismo  as  practical  humanism 
applied  to  daily  life. 

^  The  Spanish  Bool(.  Madrid.  Cultural 
Relations  Committee.  n.d.  63  pp. — ^“A 
Guide  to  the  Books  Published  in  Spain 
since  1939.” 

*  Carlos  Vossler.  La  Fontaine  y  sus 
fdbulas.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg. 
1947.  148  pp.  $1.50  m-arg. — Translat¬ 
ed  from  German  by  Felipe  Gonzdlez 
Vicen. . 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Demetrio  Aguilera  Malta  &  Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Sangre  azul.  Guayaquil. 
Universidad  de  Guayaquil,  n.d.  42  pp. 
— Love  wins  over  national  prejudice. 

^  Jacinto  Benavente.  Espejo  de  grandes. 
La  ciudad  doliente.  Titania.  La  infan- 
zona.  Al  S.  de  S.  M.  I.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1947.  268  pp.  30  ptas. — At  80  his  sophis¬ 
ticated  pessimism  is  still  vigorous. 

^  C.  Blanco  Soler.  El  hijo  de  Don  Juan. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1946.  352  pp.  -f-  8 
plates.  20  ptas. — Continuation,  and  ex¬ 
piation,  of  the  life  of  the  father.  De  luxe 
edition. 

^  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  A  secreto  agra- 
vio  secreta  venganza  y  La  dama  duende. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946. 166  pp. 
$1.50  m-arg. — Two  of  Calderon’s  most 
romantic  and  fantastic  comedies. 

^  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  Entremeses. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1947. 150  pp. 
$1.50  m-arg. — The  eight  litde  plays  in 
modernized  text,  no  introduction  or 
notes. 

^  Concha  Espina.  El  mds  fuerte.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1947.  382  pp.  35  ptas. — 
Psychological  study;  dramatic  charac¬ 
ters;  sensational  episodes. 

**  Augusto  d’Halmar.  Cristidn  y  yo. 
Santiago.  Nascimento.  1946.  397  pp. — 
Stories  for  youth,  profusely  illustrated. 
Preface  by  Mariano  Latorre. 

^  Pedro  Leandro  Ipuche.  Cuentos  del 
fantasma.  Montevideo.  Ceibo.  1946.  182 
pp. — 21  delicate  sketches  of  rural  Uru¬ 
guay. 

*  Jos6  Romin  Orozco.  Cosmapa.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1946. 236  pp.  $4  m-n. 
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— Hot  stuff  from  the  banana  plantations 
and  towns  of  Nicaragua. 

*  Fernando  Santivdn.  El  bosque  em- 
prende  su  marcha.  Santiago.  Zig-Zag. 

1946.  247  pp. — Short  stories  by  a  well- 
known  journalist  whose  rural  novels 
were  once  popular. 

*  Ramon  del  Valle-Inclin.  Cara  de 
plata.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946. 
150  pp.  $1.50  m-arg. — One  of  his  most 
famous  comedias  bdrbaras. 

^  Ramon  del  Valle-Incl4n.  Romance  de 
Lobos.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1947. 
152  pp.  $1.50  m-arg. — Completed  the 
trio  of  comedias  bdrbaras. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Vicente  Echeverria  del  Prado.  Perfiles 
inviolados.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Lira.  1947. 
78  pp. — For  his  son,  as  an  armor  of 
beauty  against  the  evil  of  men. 

^  Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  Oaxaca. 
Mexico.  Con  cl  Autor,  4“  de  Guillermo 
Prieto  55.  1946.  102  pp. — Sentimental 
verses  by  an  eminent  jurist  of  Oaxacan 
origin. 

*  William  Shand  &  Alberto  Girri. 
Poesia  inglesa  de  la  guerra  espanola. 
Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo.  1947.  viii-|-92  pp. 
$6  m-n. — 25  poems,  by  Herbert  Read, 
Stephen  Spender,  Geoffrey  Parsons,  ct 
al.  Originals  with  Spanish  translations. 

*  Arturo  Torres  Rioscco.  Elenas.  Me¬ 
xico.  Imprenta  Barrie.  1947.  31  pp. — A 
poem  to  all  the  women  in  the  world,  one 
on  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  one  on  a 
wounded  bird. 

Spanish  Art 

*  Jose  Bernardo  Couto.  Didlogo  sobre 
la  historia  de  la  pintura  en  MSxico.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 

1947.  163  pp. — Still  valuable  because  it 
synthesizes  Mexican  colonial  painting. 
^  Cipriano  S.  Vitureira.  Sentido  hu- 
manista  de  la  pintura  brasilena  contem- 
pordnea.  Montevideo.  A.U.P.I.P.  1947. 
48  pp. — This  critic  is  impressed  by  the 
social  significance  of  Brazilian  painting. 


Spanish  Geography 

^  Ram6n  Carlos  G6cz.  Geo  graft  a  de 
Colombia.  Mdxico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1947.  219  pp  -|-  23  plates. 
— “Equally  good  for  classroom  and  gen¬ 
eral  use.” 

^  Isaac  Ldpez  Mendizabal.  El  pais  vas- 
co.  Buenos  Aires.  Ekin.  1946.  230  pp.  $5 
m-n. — Description  of  country  by  prov¬ 
inces,  mention  of  famous  Basques  of 
Latin  America. 

*  Emilio  Romero.  Geografta  del  Pa- 
ctfico  sudamericano.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1947.  194  pp  -f-  23 
plates. — Relates  life  of  region  to  its  ge¬ 
ography. 

Spanish  Linguistics  and 
Language  Reference  Bookj 

^  Morris  Goldberg.  English-Spanish 
Chemical  and  Medical  Dictionary.  New 
York  &  London.  McGraw-Hill.  1947.  x 
-j-  692  2-col.  pp.  $10. — 40,000  defini¬ 
tions;  names  and  description  of  scientific 
equipment;  new  drugs  and  apparatus. 

^  Yakov  Malkicl.  Three  Hispanic 
Word  Studies.  Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles. 
University  of  California  Press.  1947.  iv 
+  70  pp.  $1.25. — ^Thc  word-families  of 
macula,  trigar,  lo( u )fano. 

Spanish  Reference  Books 

*  Anuario  bibliogrdfico  venezolano.  3 
vols.  Caracas.  Biblioteca  Nacional.  1942, 
1943,  &  1944.  xvi-}-227,  viii-}-291,  &  255 
pp. — Publications  received  or  examined 
bv  National  Library  during  each  year. 

*  Compendia  estadistico.  Mexico.  Di- 
reccidn  General  de  Estadistica.  1947. 
588  pp. — Mexican  population,  education, 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  etc. 
Parts  of  1940  and  1945  census  not  hither¬ 
to  published. 

^  Gmo.  Rojas  Carrasco.  Contribucidn 
del  profesorado  a  las  letras  nacionales. 
Valparaiso.  Amanecer.  1947. 164  pp.  $50 
m-n. — Biographical  dictionary  of  Chil¬ 
ean  school  teachers  who  have  been 
writers. 

^  Manuel  Segundo  Sinchez.  Bibliogra- 
fia  de  obras  diddcticas  publicadas  en 
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Venezuela  o  por  autores  venezolanos  en 
el  extranjero.  Caracas.  Tip.  Americana. 
1946.  xxvii+lll  PP« — 620  entries. 

Spanish  Essays 

Julio  Camba.  Sobre  cast  todo.  Mexico. 
Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946.  166  pp.  $1.50 
m-arg. — Everything  “from  soup  to 
nuts”  with  a  liberal  dash  of  salt. 

^  Gregorio  Maranon.  Vocacidn  y  itica 
y  otros  ensayos.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe 
Arg.  1946.  151  pp.  $1.50  m-arg. — A 
creed  for  doctors  to  live  by. 

^  Julio  Navarro  Monzo.  El  destino  de 
America.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1946. 
213  pp.  $4  m-n. — In  which  arc  synthe¬ 
sized  political,  social,  religious,  and 

ehilosophical  ideas. 

Alfonso  Reyes.  A  Idpiz.  1923-1946. 
Mexico.  Stylo.  1947.  220  pp. — Notes  in 
graceful,  simple  style  about  literary  and 
public  figures,  subjects  of  cultural  in¬ 
terest. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

**  Arturo  Capdevila.  Adolescencia  y 
voluntad.  Buenos  Aires.  Hachette.  1947. 
226  pp. — For  the  sound  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  young  mea 

*  Recopilacidn  de  leyes,  reglamen- 
taciones,  decretos  y  resoluciones  hasta 
el  31  de  Diciembre  de  1943.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ministerio  del  Interior.  1945.  928 
pp. — Public  health  laws. 

German  History,  Biography 

^  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia.  Die  Sobieskj- 
Biographie.  Einsiedeln-Ziirich.  Benzi- 
ger.  1946.  380  pp. — Readable  biography 
of  the  great  seventeenth  century  Polish 
king  and  warrior. 

^  J.  Huizinga.  Im  Bann  der  Geschichte. 
Basel.  Pantheon.  1943.  xi-}-376  pp.  19 
Sw.  fr. — Deals  with  theory  and  method 
of  history,  development  of  nationalism. 
*  Ferdinand  Lion.  Thomas  Mann,  Le- 
ben  und  Wer^.  Zurich.  Oprccht.  1947. 
169  pp.  9  Sw.  fr. — Considers  both  the 
literary  value  and  the  social  and  political 
significance. 

*  Karl  Privat.  Adalbert  Stijter.  Berlin. 


Tcmpclhof.  1946.  446  pp. — “Scin  Lcbcn 
in  Sclbstzeugnissen,  Bricfcn  und  Be- 
richten.”  Illustrated. 

^  Justus  Schmidt.  Wien.  Wien.  Schroll. 
5th  cd.,  1947.  162  pp. — Bringing  down 
to  date  one  of  the  best  and  most  richly 
illustrated  histories  of  the  architectural 
monuments  of  Vienna. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  J.  Huizinga.  Wenn  die  Waffen 
schweigen.  Basel.  Pantheon.  1945.  198 
pp. — Optimistic  view  of  the  prospects 
for  the  recovery  of  our  culture. 

^  Hans  Zbinden.  Um  Deutschlands 
Zu\unft.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1947.  79  pp. 
3.60  Sw.  fr. — A  Swiss  studies  the  Allied 
occupation  of  Germany,  not  unkindly 
but  critically. 

German  Philosophy 

^  Ludwig  Binswanger.  Ausgew'dhlte 
Vortrdge  und  Aufsdtze.  I:  Zur  phdno- 
menologischen  Anthropologie.  Bern. 
Francke.  1947.  217  pp.  17.80  Sw.  fr. — 
Psychotherapy,  psychiatry,  anthropol- 

ogy- 

*  Max  Brod.  Diesseits  und  Jenseits.  2 
vols.  Winterthur.  Mondial.  1947.  367  & 
355  pp.  $10  U.S. — The  novelist  medi¬ 
tates  on  the  eternal  things. 

^  Fritz  Buri.  Albert  Schweitzer  und 
unsere  Zeit.  Zurich.  Schriften  zur  Zeit. 
1947.  53  pp. — An  enthusiastic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Schweitzer’s  philosophy  of  Rev¬ 
erence  for  Life. 

German  Literature 

^  Erich  Auerbach.  Mimesis.  Darge- 
stellte  Wirk}ichheit  in  der  Abend- 
Idndischen  Literatur.  Bern.  Francke. 
1947. 503  pp. — The  method  of  European 
writers,  from  Homer  to  Virginia  Woolf. 
^  Olof  Gigon.  Socrates,  sein  Bild  in 
Dichtungund  Geschichte.  Bern.  Francke. 
1947. 320  pp.  1 1.50  Sw.  fr. — Based  main¬ 
ly  on  the  testimony  of  Plato  and  the  So- 
cratics — Antisthenes,  Aeschines,  Phae- 
do,  et  al. 

^  Franz  Kafka.  Beschreibung  eines 
Kampjes.  New  York.  Schocken.  2nd  ed., 
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1946.  336  pp. — Some  40  fragments,  con¬ 
stituting  Kafka’s  posthumous  work. 

*  Franz  Kafka.  Erzdhlungen  und  l^leine 
Prosa.  New  York.  Schocken.  2nd  ed., 

1946.  287  pp. — Everything  published  in 
Kafka’s  lifetime. 

^  Gottfried  Keller.  Werke.  8  vols.  Basel. 
Birkhauser.  1947.  xiv  -|-  390,  528,  xii  -|- 
305,  xviii  -|-  395,  xix  531,  xii  409, 
xxii  -f-  427,  &  xxi  +  ^29  pp.  38.40  Sw. 
fr.  set. — Edited  by  Gustav  Steiner. 

^  Georg  Lukacs.  Deutsche  Uteratur  im 
Zeitalter  des  Impertalismus.  Berlin. 
Aufbau.  3rd  ed.,  1946.  71  pp. — Recent 
German  literature  has  failed  of  its  social 
purpose. 

*  (^org  Lukics.  Goethe  und  seine  Zeit. 
Bern.  Francke.  1947.  207  pp.  14.50  Sw. 
fr. — Also  study  of  letters  between  Goe¬ 
the  and  Schiller,  the  latter’s  theory  of 
modern  literature,  Holderlin’s  Hyperi¬ 
on. 

^  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.  Wer}{e.  4 
vols.  Basel.  Birkhauser.  1946.  xx-f-412, 
xxiv-f-433,  xxxi-|-383,  &  xxxi-1-391  pp. 
19.20  Sw.  fr.  set. — Each  has  an  informa¬ 
tive  foreword  by  the  editor,  Gustav 
Steiner. 

*  Phyllobolia  fiir  Peter  Von  Der  Miihll. 
Basel.  Schwabe  (New  York.  Phiebig). 
1946. 288  pp.  |6  U.S. — Studies  on  Greek 
subjects  presented  as  tribute  from  five 
former  students  of  an  eminent  classicist. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Werner  Bergengruen.  Der  Grossty- 
ran  und  das  Gericht.  Miinchen.  Alber. 

1947.  192  pp. — Even  this  Renaissance 
tyrant  has  a  little  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness. 

^  Euripides.  Ion.  Bern.  Francke.  1947. 
66  pp.  5.50  Sw.  fr. — Translation  and 
foreword  by  Emil  Staiger. 

*  Alma  Holgersen.  Grossstadtlegende. 
Wien.  Amandus.  1946.  248  pp.  13.80 
sch. — Difficult  living  in  Vienna  from 
the  Anschluss  to  the  Liberation. 

*  Alexander  Jackiewicz.  Der  Magier. 
Wien.  Amandus.  1946.  261  pp.  12.80 
sch. — Polish  miners  conspire  against 
their  German  masters. 

^  Esther  Landolt.  Namenlos.  Zurich. 


Humanitas.  1947.  445  pp. — Story  of  the 
lives  and  marriage  of  Jacob,  who  was  an 
eternal  wanderer,  and  of  Anna,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  step  by  step. 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Dol^tor  Faustus.  Das 
Leben  des  deutschen  Tonsetzers  Adrian 
Leverhuhn,  erzdhlt  von  einem  Freunde. 
New  York  &  Stockholm.  Bermann- 
Fischer.  1947.  774  pp.  20.70  kr.  $6.50 
U.S. — Tragic  life  of  a  German  musician, 
against  the  background  of  a  disintegrat¬ 
ing  Germany. 

^  Adalbert  Stifter.  Bunte  Steine.  Basel. 
Birkhauser.  1944.  321  pp.  4.70  Sw.  fr. — 
Stories  for  children  written  about  1852. 
^  Adalbert  Stifter.  Der  Waldgdnger. 
Basel.  Birkhauser.  1944. 107  pp.  2.57  Sw. 
fr. — The  true  text  of  the  original  edited 
by  H.  Augustin. 

German  Verse 

^  J.  F.  Angelloz,  ed.  Meisterwer\e 
deutscher  Lyri\.  Paris.  Presses  Universi- 
taires.  1947. 259  pp.  200  fr. — From  Wal- 
ther  von  der  Vogel weide  to  Werfel  and 
Carossa.  Biographical  and  bibliographi¬ 
cal  notes. 

^  De  Profundis.  Deutsche  Lyril(  in 
dieser  Zeit.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1946.  473 
pp. — Anti-Nazi  poems  of  the  last  12 
years,  edited  by  Gunter  Groll. 

^  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  The  Life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1947.  x-1-55  pp.  $2.50. 
— Translations  by  C.  F.  MacIntyre  on 
facing  pages. 

German  Art 

^  Hans  Holbein.  Die  Bilder  zum  Ge- 
betbuch.  Hortulus  Animae.  Basel. 
Schwabe  (New  York.  Phiebig).  1943. 
268-fll5  pp.  $3.75  U.S.— The  illustra¬ 
tions  reproduced  are  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Hans  Koegler. 

^  Heinrich  Wdlfflin.  Gedanken  zur 
Kunstgeschichte.  Basel.  Schwabe  (New 
York.  Phiebig).  1940.  viii-|- 165  pp.$4.50 
U.S. — Principles  of  art,  the  Classicists, 
art  criticism,  section  on  Jacob  Burck- 
hardt. 

^  Heinrich  Wolfflin.  Kleine  Schriften 
1886-1933.  Joseph  Gantner,  ed.  Basel. 
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Schwabc  (New  York.  Phiebig).  1946. 
272  pp.  $7.25  U.S. — Architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  Roman  antiquities. 

German  Textbooks  and 
Reference  Books 

^  Morgenrote:  Ein  Lesebuch.  New 
York.  Aurora.  1947.  351  pp.  $3.50. — A 
wide  selection  of  brief  readings  in  jX)etry 
and  prose,  all  from  eminent  writers. 

W  Hans  Zantop.  Bibliographic  dcr  phi- 
losophischen,  psychologischen  und  pd- 
dagogischen  Literatur  in  dcr  Schweiz 
1941-1944.  Basel.  Schweizerische  Phi- 
losophische  Gesellschaft.  1945.  278  pp. 
— Lists  German,  French,  and  Italian 
publications. 

German  Essays 

J.  Huizinga.  Homo  ludens.  Basel. 
Pantheon.  1944.  xvii-1-344  pp.  19  Sw.  fr. 
— Attempt  to  define  the  play  elements  of 
civilization. 

M  J.  Huizinga.  Parerga.  Basel.  Panthe¬ 
on.  1945. 176  pp.  16  Sw.  fr. — Five  essays; 
Man  and  Culture,  John  of  Salisbury, 
Erasmus,  The  Problem  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Nature  and  History  in  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century. 

German  Miscellaneous 

J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  ed.  German-English, 
English-German  Dictionary  of  Every¬ 
day  Usage.  New  York.  Holt.  New  ed., 
1947.  xxvi-|-369-}-504  2-col.  pp. — Sub- 
tide;  Handbuch  der  amertkanischen 
und  deutschen  U mgangssprache.  Origin¬ 
ally  published  in  1945  by  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Emil  J.  Walter.  Erforschte  Welt. 
Bern.  Francke.  1947.  325  pp. — Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  achievements  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Existentialism.  Ber¬ 
nard  Frechtman,  tr.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1947.  92  pp.  $2.75. — 
First  appearance  of  lecture  in  English; 


exact  transcription  of  discussion  which 
followed. 

^  Meyer  Waxman.  A  Handboolt^  of 
Judaism.  New  York.  Bloch.  1947.  x  -f- 
195  pp.  $3.50. — Its  traditional  observ¬ 
ances,  practices,  and  beliefs. 

English  Literature 

^  Douglas  H.  Gordon  &  Norman  L. 
Torrey.  The  Censoring  of  Diderofs  En¬ 
cyclopedic  and  the  Re-established  Text. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1947.  vii-f-124  pp.  -j-  7  plates.  $3. — 
From  an  extra  volume  of  material  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  publisher  Le  Breton,  recent¬ 
ly  come  to  light. 

^  Sigmund  Skard.  The  Use  of  Color  in 
Literature.  Philadelphia.  American  Phil¬ 
osophical  Society.  1946.  249  2-col.  pp. 
$1.25  &  $2. — Monumental  study  with 
bibliography  of  nearly  1,200  items. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Richard  Beer  -  Hofmann.  Jacob's 
Dream.  New  York.  Johannes.  1946.  188 
pp.  $2.50.  —  The  profound  Biblical 
drama  is  translated  by  Ida  Bension 
Wynn. 

^  Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  Three  Trag¬ 
edies.  New  York.  New  Directions.  1947. 
378  pp.  $3.75. — Includes  Bernarda  Alba, 
unpublished  at  the  author’s  death.  Pref¬ 
ace  by  his  brother. 

^  Eduard  Morike.  Mozart  on  the  Way 
to  Prague.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1947. 
127  pp.  $2.75. — Combining  the  bio¬ 
graphical  and  the  imaginative  to  illu¬ 
mine  Mozart  “from  both  within  and 
without.” 

English  Miscellaneous 
^  I.  D.  MacCrone.  Group  Conflicts  and 
Race  Prejudice.  Johannesburg.  South  Af¬ 
rican  Institute  of  Race  Relations.  1947. 
31  pp.  2/6. — Color-caste  barrier  need 
not  be  abolished  but  modified. 

**  L.  R.  Blanchard.  Les  journalistes 
amSricains  .  .  .  See  France.  Rochester, 
New  York.  Gannett  Newspapers.  1946. 
118  pp. — A  wealth  of  facts  and  incidents 
sympathetically  treated. 
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^  Maurice  J.  Shore.  Soviet  Education. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1947. 
xxii4-346  pp.  $4.75.— “In  the  U.S.S.R. 
.  .  .  education  is  a  weapon  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  its  social  order.” 

^  Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America.  IV: 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru.  Ronald  Hilton,  ed. 
Stanford.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1947.  xviii-l-209  2-col.  pp.  $2.50. — With 
a  foreword  by  President  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur. 

^  Leo  Baeck.  The  Pharisees  and  Other 
Essays.  New  York.  Schocken.  1947.  vii 
164  pp.  $3. — Author  was  foremost 
rabbi  of  Berlin. 

Greeks  Miscellaneous 

^  Gianis  Petsopoulos.  Ta  ethnika  zete- 
mata  \ai  oi  Ellenes  Kommounistes. 
Athens  (New  York.  Spap).  1946.  41  pp. 
1,000  dr. — An  exposition  of  the  policy 
of  the  Greek  Communists. 

^  Gianis  Petsopoulos.  Ta  pragmatil^a 
aitia  tes  diagraphes  mou  apo  to  K.  K.  E. 
Athens  (New  York.  Spap).  1946.  476 
pp.  6,000  dr. — The  long  personal  de¬ 
fense  of  a  Communist  against  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  leaders  of  the  Party,  who 
expelled  him. 

*  Alexandros  A.  Anastasiade.  He  Af- 
riha  pou  argopethainei.  Athens.  P.  Sav- 
vides  &  N.  Vafeiadalkes  (New  York. 
Spap).  1945. 200  pp. — The  Africa  which 
is  dying:  savage  communities,  magic, 
the  jungle,  and  African  cannibalism; 
fetishism,  taboo,  totemism. 

Hungarian  Miscellaneous 

^  Elemcr  Miklos.  MSg  egy  cso^rot. 
Buenos  Aires.  Delamarikai  Kiadis.  1947. 
146  pp. — Social,  political,  and  literary 
memories  of  an  old  Hungarian. 

^  Istvan  Gdl.  Magyar  or szdg  6s  Kelet- 
europa.  Budapest.  Officina.  1947.  276 
pp. — Hungary  and  her  neighbors. 

*  Liszlo  Hadrovics.  Magyar  is  dili 
szldv  szellemi  I^apcsolatoJ^.  Budapest. 
Magyar  Szemle  Tdrsasig.  1944. 80  pp. — 
A  study  of  the  relations  between  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Yugoslavia. 


Italian  Fiction 

^  Corrado  Alvaro.  L’etd  breve.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1946.  296  pp.  300  1. — Cynical 
defeatism  in  southern  Italy. 

^  Massimo  Bontempelli.  L’acqua.  Ro¬ 
ma.  Darsena.  1945.  151  pp;  160  1. — ^Elu¬ 
sive  tale  of  a  water  sprite. 

^  Francesco  Brundu.  II  diavolo  fra  i 
pastori.  Roma.  Mondadori.  1945. 283  pp, 
200  1. — A  man  who  has  been  wronged 
meditates  vengeance  for  years  but  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  crime  and  punish¬ 
ment  are  empty  words.  Composed  orally 
by  a  political  prisoner  who  had  no  facili¬ 
ties  for  writing. 

^  Marino  Moretti.  I  coniugi  Allori.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1946.  302  pp.  250  1. — 
The  thorny  problem  of  old  age. 

^  Enrico  Pea.  Malaria  di  guerra.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Garzanti.  1947.  —  Sympathetic 
story  of  rural  Tuscany  during  the  last 
war. 

^  Giovanni  Verga.  Tutte  le  novelle. 
Vol.  II.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1945.  526 
pp.  $2.50  U.S. — V agabondaggio,  I  ri- 
cordi  del  Capitano  d’Arce,  Don  Cande- 
loro.  Dal  tuo  al  mio,  and  several  short 
sketches. 

Italian  Verse 

^  Dante  Alighieri.  La  divina  commedia. 
3  vols.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1946. 1,060  pp. 
$3.50  U.S. — Handsome  edition  of  the 
world’s  greatest  religious  epic. 

^  Alessandro  Blok.  Poemetti  e  liriche. 
Renato  Poggioli,  tr.  Modena.  Guanda. 
3rd  ed.,  1947.  184  pp.  250  1. — Analysis, 
notes  on  life  and  works,  translation. 

**  Mario  Luzi.  Quaderno  gotico.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1947. — A  long  lyrical 
suite  in  the  dolce  stil  novo  tradition. 

^  Salvatore  Quasimodo.  Giorno  dopo 
giorno.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1947.  64  pp. 
200  1. — Daily  life  under  the  stress  of 
world-shaking  disasters. 

^  Carlo  Rudino.  II  dramma  di  Marghe- 
rita,  interpretazione  dal  Goethe.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1947.  95  pp.  180  1. — A  free 
and  “interpretative”  translation  of  the 
Marguerite  section  of  Faust. 

*  Umberto  Saba.  Mediterranee.  Milano. 
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Mondadori.  1947.  80  pp.  150  1. — ^Youth¬ 
ful  inspiration  visits  an  old  man’s  heart. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

Tommaso  Lcccisotti.  Montccassino. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  2nd  ed.,  1947.  226 
pp.  -f-  19  plates.  250  1. — Life  and  de¬ 
struction  (Feb.  1944)  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  abbeys. 

^  Giovanni  Papini.  Lettere  agli  uomini 
di  papa  Celestino  VI.  Firenze.  Vallecchi. 
3rd  ed.,  1947.  293  pp.  300  1. — From  an 
imaginary  Pope  in  a  stormy  period  to 
men  of  all  nations  and  conditions. 

^  Bruno  Migliorini.  Unguistica.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Le  Monnier.  1946.  Ill  pp.  70  1. — 
Introduction  defining  linguistics,  treated 
here  phonetically,  geographically,  his¬ 
torically,  and  by  family  groups. 

*  Inventario.  I:  3-4.  Firenze.  Parenti. 
1947.  308  pp.  $4  U.S. — Includes  some 
unpublished  items  in  English  text:  pref¬ 
ace  by  Allen  Tate,  poem  by  W.  H.  Au¬ 
den,  letters  by  Hart  Crane. 

Polish  Miscellaneous 

^  Jadwiga  Slomczynska.  Maria  Konop- 
nic}{a:  Zycie  i  twdresoU.  Lodz.  Wyd. 
“Poligraifka.”  1946.  287  pp. — Polish 
poetess  and  patriot  (1842-1910). 

*  Wladystaw  Szpilman.  Smierd  miasta. 
Warszawa.  Wiedza.  1946.  204  pp. — The 
Warsaw  pianist  recounts  his  ghastly  ex- 

riences  in  Warsaw  under  the  Nazis. 
Polska  Akademia  Umiej^tnoki.  Pol- 
s\i  slowniI{^  biografiezny.  Krakdw  (New 
York.  The  Reader). — This  fascicle  of 
the  great  work  deals  with  names  from 
Dr-  through  Er-. 

Portuguese  History,  Biography 

*  Correspondincia  epistolar  entre  E- 
milio  Hiibner  e  Martins  Sarmento  1879- 
1899.  Guimaraes.  Sociedade  Martins 
Sarmento.  1947.  xxi-1-329  pp.,  quarto. — 
96  letters  between  two  eminent  arche¬ 
ologists.  Many  illustrations. 

*  Santana  Rodrigues.  O  Abade  Faria. 
Lisboa.  Empresa  Contemporanea  de 
Edigoes.  1946.  187  pp. — The  mysterious 


prisoner  in  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  creator 
of  modern  doctrine  of  hypnotism. 

Portuguese  Verse 

^  Antonio  Rangel  Bandeira.  Poesias. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cruzeiro.  1945.  94  pp. — 
Gaudy,  ironical  verses.  This  poet’s  first 
volume. 

^  Cassiano  Ricardo.  Um  dia  depois  do 
outro.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora 
Nacional.  1947.  306  pp. — Musical  verses 
with  a  touch  of  mysticism. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Feliciano  Ramos.  Trindade  Coelho 
homem  de  letras.  Coimbra.  Atlantida. 
1947.  328  pp. — The  author  of  Os  mens 
amores  as  storyteller,  esthete,  and  peda- 
gogue. 

*  Ferreira  de  Castro.  A  la  e  a  neve. 
Lisboa.  Guimaraes.  1947.  373  pp. — A 
“local  color’’  story  about  people  whose 
lives  are  wrapped  in  wool — “on  the 
hoof’  and  in  the  mill. 

*  Arthur  Ramos.  Introdu0o  a  antropo- 
logia  brasileira.  Vol;  2.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Casa  do  Estudante.  1947. 644  pp. — Deals 
largely  with  the  effects  of  the  mingling 
of  races. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

^  Vera  Inber.  Pochti  tri  goda.  Moskva. 
Sovetski  Pisatel.  1946. — Diary  of  the 
Leningrad  blockade. 

*  Marion  Bergman.  The  Russian- 
American  Song  and  Dance  Bool(.  New 
York.  Barnes.  1947.  95  pp.  $3. — Simple 
piano  accompaniment,  Russian  and  Eng¬ 
lish  lyrics,  explanations,  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations. 

^  Charles  Serchtold.  Russe.  Gram- 
maire,  vocabulaire,  conversation.  Paris 
&  Neuchatel.  Attinger.  1947.  262  pp. — 
French  version  prepared  in  collaboration 
with  Max-Andr6  Berger. 

U  nclassified 

^  Chaim  Rabin.  Arabic  Reader.  Lon¬ 
don.  Lund  Humphries.  1947.  viii-f-174 


